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It's Not What You Pay For 
Your Tires That Counts 


It’s what your tires pay you. 

Pens of thousands of experienc ed motorists and truck 
owners buy United States Tires as an investment in 
added safety, increased comfort and extra mileage The 
handsome returns they get is ample proof that their 
confidence is warranted. 

The line of United States Tires includes five separate 
and distinct types for passenger cars as well as two for 
trucks. Each is built to meet certain specific tire needs 

and does its job to perfection. 





It matters not what type car you drive passenger or 
commercial or what kind of roads you travel, among 
these United States Tires you will find exactly the ones 
to meet your individual requirements. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires For passenger and 


‘Royal Cord’,‘Not 
by Chain’, ‘lsco 
and ‘Plain 1 
fires for motor 
trucks, cycles 

and air 

planes 
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OMI WHICH SHALL IT BE? SHE ASKED ME 
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the Problem of the Arctic 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


i 

] 
is -* 250 HEN the Canadian 
a4 - AL? Arctic Expedition Wa 
ry (T°) originally planned it 
ey Sy was not a Canadian ex- 
a « pedition at all. Its 
y ~¥_* original sponsors were 


SUES the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington and the 
American Museum of Natural History of 
New York. The expedition was to 


have a comprehensive scientific pro- 


oram and to Carry a staff of SIX or 
eight scientihc specialists, but in all 
other respects it was to be as simple as 
po sible. It was plann d that the scien- 
tists should carry the minimum of tech- 
nical paraphernalia; that they should 
be voung and self-reliant men who could 
work independently with few material 
resources an | de pe nd onthe T note -books, 
their cameras, and their memories for 


mu h of Vv hat the \ hope d to bring bac k. 
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My expedition of the years 1908-12 
had been carried out on substantially 
this plan to the Satisfaction of Its back- 
American Museum of Natural 
History and the Geographical Survey of 


ers, the 


Canada. We had then carried no food 
with us upon long journeys through 
lands either uninhabited or inhabited 
only by Eskimos armed with bows and 
arrows, some of whom had seldom, and 
others never, seen a white man. And the 


scientific results of that expedition had, 
in the opinion especially of the American 
Museum, been such that both were 
of the 


anx- 
mous to another 
Sort 


But later, when the unusual came to 


promote Sani 


pass and a government had been found 
enlightened enough to want to under- 
take all the expens< of 
expedition, the plans were of necessity 
altered. When the Hon. Robert Bor- 
den (now Sir Robert), on behalf of the 
government of Canada, took over from 
the American institutions the already 
planned expedition, he promised them 
that | should be left in complete com- 
mand of it, 


a great scientihc 


as | should have been under 
their auspices, and that I should be the 
sole judge of the suitability of all plans, 
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men, and materials to be used in the 
undertaking. 

Nevertheless the character of our new 
backers brought about a partial change 
of program. When the almost unlimited 
resources of the government were con- 
sidered, It appeared advisable even to 
me, especially as | was strongly urged, to 
combine my former simple plan of rely- 
ing upon the resources of the country 
with the orthodox one of carrying an 
extensive equipment. I felt that if this 
extensive equipment were taken along 
it could be used wherever it was found 
usable, and that my own idea of living 
by forage could be resorted to Ww heneve I 
we had come in our journeys to the utter- 
most limits of time and distance to 
which the “condensed - food system” 
could carry us. 

Previously I had expected to bring 
home only a limited number of scien- 
tink specimens, but now it seemed best 
not only to try to bring home a much 
larger number, but also to carry on out 
vessels laboratory equipment for SCIK n 
tic studies in the feld. 
instance, 1s said to undergo chemical 
changes if brought home in vials, and it 
is therefore preferable to study water 


Sea-water, for 


ROUGH PASSAGE 
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secured from 
Minute ani- 
which might be alive in the 
brought to the 
into their 
samples 


umples the day they are 
the depths of the ocean. 
TOO, 
amples when they are 
and decay 
hemical elements before the 
ruld be studied in our southern labora- 


irrace, would di 


tories 

The mere outhtting of a comprenen- 
sive sclentinc ex- 
pedition would 


be an entertall 
story sit 


ere told 
innot be tol 
here. 
with, even 
among our ten 


thousands of 


university grad 

tes t not 
ej to tind a 
d n ¢ more 

en who com- 

ne the qualities 
of being young 
and of sound 
body, with an 
unexcitable tem- 
perame nt and 


in imagination 


that Sees fascl- 
nation in work 
which to othet 


temperaments 
would be onl 
hardship and 
| ul 
these 1OHANSEN 
ing men DETERMINI 
ould have to be 
either of inde- 
pendent means or sufhciently 
of material rewards to be willing to 
give several years to work for which they 
could expect no substantial pay in the 
ordinary The expedition being 
Canadian, we preferred Canadians in 
able to get in 


a staff of thir- 


( arele SS 


sense. 


vet we were 


out of 


Ou! choice, 
Canada only hve 
teen. 
the Empire, and secured three men from 
Scotland, one from Australia, and one 
from New Zealand. Even so, we had to 


look farther and take one man from 
France, one from Denmark, one from 
Norway. and two from the United 
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MAKING 
DEEP-SEA TEMPERATURES 


We turned next to other parts of 
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States. The uni\ ersities represente d in 
the training of these men were the Sor- 
bonne, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
loronto, McGill, Harvard, Yale, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the State University of lowa. Sev- 
€ ral of the men had earned the degree of 
Ph.D., some had received various honors 
from scientific societies, and practically 
all of them were 
devoting thet 
ent 1 re lives to 
that specialty 
which engaged 
them on the ex- 
pedition. 

We were out- 
fitted under the 
supervision of 
Mr. J. W. Philips 
of the navy yard 
in Esquimalt. 


/ Partly because | 
thought that the 
f orthodox equlp- 


ment might, 
after all, prove 
useful, and partly 
because of pres- 
sure put uponme 
by those 
rested their faith 
more exclusively 
than I did in the 
older methods, 
our expedition 
eventually 
turned out to be 
probably the 
most Sumptu- 


W ho 


A SOUNDING TO 


ously equipped 

of all Arctic ex- 
peditions. We had at the start three 
ships, the Karluk, the Alaska, and the 
Mary Sachs. Of these the Karlu/ 
much the biggest and the best, and she had 
for sailing-master our most experienced 
man, Capt. R. A. Bartlett. Because of het 
character, and because of her commander, 
we trusted to her the greater part of what 
was considered our most \ aluable equlp- 
ment. She carried nearly all the pemmi- 
can, hard bread, malted milk, chocolate, 
butter, and other forms of condensed 
rations, the suitability of which has 
been demonstrated by Admiral Peary 
notably, but also by the many others 


was 
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who have used what may be called the 
condensed- food system of exploration. 
By this is meant the method wherein 
men and dogs depend during sledge 
journeys on food brought from home, 
game being not relied upon, properly 
speaking, but simply used in an emer- 
gency if the condensed food does give 
out before the journey has come to a 
successful close. Besides the condensed 
food, the Karl carried some four- 
teen sledges of the type I had used on 
my previous ne and abundant 
sledge material and ; 1 Carpenter whose 
intended work it was to make during 
the winter, under Captain Bartlett’s 
direction, a number of sledges, of the 
type so successfully used by Peary. My 
mind always has been and still is open 
on the que stion of which is the best form 
of sledge, and I was anxious to give the 
two types a thorough trial, comparing 
them on the same journe vs. Our best 
men also were on the Karluk best from 
the standpoint of geographic*exploration. 
The complicated history of the early 
misfortunes of our expedition Captain 
Bartlett hz is alre ad narrated in a book 
entitled The Last Voyage of the “ Karluk.’ 
It is enough to s: ay here that through a 
combination of circumstances this, our 
most valuable ship, was taken out of our 
hands during the first months of w hat 
was to be an expedition covering many 
years, and thereafter we had to conduct 


uk 
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our work without the help of the good 
men and the elaborate equipment of in- 
struments and food which she carried. 
The Karluk had found herself too far off- 
shore from the Alaskan coast and had 
been caught in the ice and carried by it 
to the northwestward, as it proved, per- 
manently out of our sphe re of oper ations. 
Our Alaska and Mary Sachs, according 
to the custom of navigation which has 
been found by whalers to be safest in the 
\laskan portion of the Arctic, had 
hugged the continually as they 
proceeded eastward, and eventually win- 
tered safely at Collinson Point, in about 
west longitude 145°. The ice that was 
powerless to carry them off because they 
did not go out into it, nevertheless 
blocked their farther passage for that 
year. The season was an unusual one, 
ice conditions being undoubtedly the 
in twenty years. 

The winter of IQI4-15 found us, then, 
on the coast of Alaska, 250 miles east of 
Point Barrow, with crippled resources 
and our entire task yet before us. The 
expedition had various subsidiary scien- 
tific aims, but its main purpose was ex- 
ploration of as much as possible of that 
great unknown area which lies between 
\laska and the Pole, west of the already 
known Canadian Islands. This area was 
estimated by some to be as low as 500,- 
000 square miles, but others, among 
them myself, have estimated it at over a 


coast 


SE 


worst 
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THIRD CAMP ON 
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[hat this latter estimate 1s not 

ir wrong 1s shown by the fact that both 
the Russians under Vilkitsky and ourown 
extensive lands 


Arc tic which 


million. 


: 
xpedition discovered 


thin that portion of the 
the map-makers had considered already 
explore d Uh yugh we have since made 
yng journeys In Various directions over 


is hitherto unknown, this unexplored 
rea still remains larger than most geog- 
aphers estimated it to be before either 


he RR usslans Or We reporte d the results of 


he task before us, according to the 
rders of our government, was plain. If 
ve were going to succeed in it we had to 
make journeys north from Alaska com- 
parable in mileage to, or even exceeding 
journeys previously made by sledge on 
any part of the polar sea. Any short 
excursions north from Alaska or west 
from Banks or Prince Patrick Island 
would fail of the purpose we had set. It 


is Admiral Peary who has carried the 
condensed-food system of exploration to 
its highest attained, and probably its 
highest attainable, But for his 
urney of less than 500 miles north from 
Cape Columbia to the Pole, Peary found 
he needed 133 dogs, IQ sledges, and 24 
\ stock-taking of our 


men \ 
showed that we had available for our 


results. 


resources 


proposed journey over the frozen sea two 
good sledges and two poor ones. We 
could undoubte dly have bought dogs, 
and sledges of a sort, from the Eskimos 
of Alaska, but what was the use when 
poo! sledges are always breaking and 
good ones are the only kind with which 
any useful purpose can be accomplished. 
It was easy to get sledges suitable for 
work on shore and near land, and we had 
those. But there was no material ob- 
tainable in northern Alaska for the mak- 
ing of the grade which our work on the 
rough ice required. 

It was thus, virtually, not possible for 
us to do our work on the Peary system. 
Peary started from shore with nineteen 
In a few davs he 
found several of those sledges empty, for 
the men and the dogs had eaten the food, 
and so he sent them back home. ‘This 
was the first support party. A few days 
later he again found several 
empty and sent them home. By repeat- 
ing this several times, always sending 
back the poorest dogs and the men least 
htted for the hard work of winter travel, 
he eventually found himself with two o1 
three sledges loaded with fe od, and with 
three or four picked men, within striking 
distance of the Pole. 

Evidently this system could not carry 


sled-loads of food. 


sledges 
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us anywhere. Just as Peary had to send 
back his first party when only a short 
distance from land, SO should we have 
had to send back our support party when 
near land, and as we had only one sup- 
port to send bac k inste ad of several, that 
system could not have taken us nearly 
as far from our base on land aS Was neces- 
sary tomake any 

considerable eX- 

ploration of the 

unknown. I pro- 

posed then to my 

men that we 

should try an- 

othe SYStem., 

and called for vol- 

unteers substan 

tially on the fol- 

lowing basis: 

| said it Was t. 

well known that ; 
the polar sea is 
not covered with 
one expanse of 
Ice, but instead 
there are upon 


its surface in sen 
continual flux an os . 
indefinite num- 3 al 
ber of pleces of . a = ae 


ice that break 
under the force 
ot the wind and 
the current, with 
lanes ot open 
water and trian- 
gular and penta- 
ronal water- 
holes every- 
where. I argued 
further that 
Our experience 
showed that the food of the s¢ als is 
mainly the shrimp or various shrimp- 
like sea animals, and that, as these are 
animals which are not conned to the 
vicinity of land, but are found living in 
the upper layers of the ocean every- 
where, S¢ als would also be found every- 
where because they would “follow the 
feed.” | said that in our trave | we should 
every day, or at least every few days, 
come to open water, and when we found 
this open water we could stop awhile 
until we had killed seals enough, so that 
their flesh might serve us for food and 





A PRESSURE RIDGE 


their blubber for fuel while we proceeded 
farther. The reasoning seemed to me 
sound, but it did not appear so to most 
of our men, nor did it find favor with 
a single Eskimo on the north coast of 
Alaska, nor with the whalers on the two 
ships Belvidere and Polar Bear which 
had been held by the same hostile ice 
conditions and 
compelled to 
winter near our 
winter quarters. 
My old friend 
Captain Cottle 
of the Belvidere, 
and my newer 
but no less useful 
friend Hullin S. 
Mottofthe Pola? 
Bear, offe red me 
all the assist: ince 
in their power in 
outhtting, and 
even tried to dis- 
guise sufficiently 
their disapprov- 
al of my plans, 
in order not to 
interfere with my 
hi ring Eskimos 
or white men out 
of their crews. 
But from methey 
did not conceal 
their belief that 
the plans were 
untenable. 

My own men 
were noless frank 
in their disap- 
proval, and quot- 
ed in rebuttal of 
my arguments 
many printed and other authorities, 
especially ce ~ ain paragraphs of Peary’s 
book, The North Pole, where on page 
202 are laid down the first principles 
of safe and successful polar explora- 
tion by sledges at sea. One of these 
is that you must “‘have the confidence 
of a large number of Eskimos who 
will follow the leader to any point he 
may specify”; and they pointed out 
that we had no Eskimos who would fol- 
low us far beyond sight of land, for they 
well knew that there was no food there. 
(nother principle quoted was that you 
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“for the sledge journey suf- 


1st have 
ient food, fuel, clothing, oil or alcohol 
toves, and other mechanical equipment 
} get the main party to [its destination 


various divisions to their far- 
Here they laid 

cial emphasis on the ‘and 
k,”’? showing that Admiral Peary had 
t no reliance on anything but the food 
arried with him; and they submitted 
hat no one was justified in asking men 
undertake a journey on any other 


nd the 
hest north and back. 
words 


\lthough no one placed especial em- 
phasis on them at the time, it 1s interest- 
» note that among other of Peary’s 
hirst principle S are these: 


ing t 


“to have dogs 


en oh to allow for the loss of 60 pel 
ent of them by death OI otherwise,” 
and we intended to make our journey 
with six or seven dogs and hoped to re- 


whereas his principle re- 
quired him to take 133 dogs for a journey 


tain them safe, 


of similar length; “‘to have an ample 
ipply of the best kind of sledges,” 
where we had only two that were good; 


of divisions 
Eskimos] under the 
competent assistant to 
back at appropriate and carefully 
” while we expe cted to 
take only one support party and to send 


“to have a suthcient number 


relay parties [of 
eadership ot a 
end 


lculated Stages, 


that one back, not at any calculated 
time, but whe never the poorel! sledges 


happened to break; “to return by the 
route followed on the upward 


im<e€ 
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march, using the beaten trail and the al- 
ready constructed igloos,” while we knew 
from our own knowledge of local ice con- 
ditions and from the experience of Baron 
Wrangell and Lethngwell and Mikkelsen 
that should we try return on ice in 
these southern latitudes Wwe should tind 
it impossible to follow our trail back. 
In these waters the ice cakes are con- 
tinually spinning around on their axes, 
crushing themselves into ridges, or drift- 
ing apart, so that you can harcly even 
think of following southward to-day the 
trail that you made going north yester- 
day. 

| Saw 


TO 


the validity of all the Peary 
principles as applied to the Pe ary SYS- 
tem, but contended that there was an- 
other system which, if not necessarily as 
200d, was, at any rate, the only system 
ay allable to us, and that Wwe should have 
to go ahead on the basis of lin ing by tor- 
age or give up the main purpose of the 
expedition, which I did not think we 
could reasonably do until this othe SySs- 
tem had bee nN at least fairly tested. 
There were scientihc 
why some of our staff should decline to 
volunteer, as they did. They were tech- 
nical men brought north for certain 
special work on land, and as it was no 
more to my interest than to theirs that 
they should be taken from that special 
work, | preferred that they should be 
ashore in the spring, although I should 
have liked two or three of them to 


good reasons 


AG§ Spe D 


DOG-POWER FOR 


ARCTIC TRANSIT 
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volunteer to accompany us fifty miles 
or sO as a support party, or until then 
light sledges brok down. They could 
have returned to land from such an ex- 
cursion in ample time for thet spring 
geological and topographical work. 

But there were other men in the party 
who 


laid 


have 


to the great advantage of the plans 
could 


and 


down by the rovernment 
volunteered for oul 
none of them did 
so. It was, of 


service, 


course, Impos- 
sible for me to 
undertake work 
believed to be 


both dangerous 
and full of hard- 
ships with men 
other than vol- 


unteers. One 
member of the 
party) Mr. 
George H. Wil- 


kins of Australia, 
who eventually 
proved our most 
useful man in 
carrying forward 


our geographi 


work, was the 
only one who 
showe d any wil- 


lingness to go the 
whole journey 
I pre- 
fe rre d, howe ver, 
to direct him to 
take command 
ofthe North Star, 
atrading-schoorn- 


W ith me. 
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party as anthropologist, and whom I no 
had found trapping in the Mackenz: 
De Ita and eagel for a more stirring life 
\ young Norwegian trapper, Ole Andrea 
sen, whose brother had sold me thi 
Vorth Star, was engaged as a member o 
the Support party. 

I had left the winter camp of the ex 
pe dition at Collinson Point about Christ 
mas to go to the Mackenzie De Ita, about 

300 miles to the 
and south, 
to buy 
the Ice 


east 
dogs for 
journey. 
\t that time | 
left instructions 
that prepara- 
tions should be 
ma d © for oul 
start northward 
over the ice from 
Martin Point 
late in February 
or the first week 
in March. Later 
onl sent Storker- 
sen back from the 
Mackenzie Delta 


with similar in- 
structions. But, 
for reasons too 


complicated for 
telling, these in- 
structions were 
not carried out, 
and when I got 
to Martin Point 
the first week of 
March | did not 
find, as I expect- 
ed, everything 


er I had recently = ready for the 
purchased, and ; start northward, 
tohavehimalong e te but, on the con- 
rather as amem- trary, very little 
ber of a support done, and prac- 
party. Mr. Aar- tically nothing 
nout Caste l, a A CAMP FIRE MADE OF WHALE-BLUBBER FOR FUEL which Storkersen 


Hollander, who 

proved one of our 

good men, | was able to hire from the Bel- 
dere for theentire journey. Butmymain 

reliance for the dificult work ahead was 

my former companion in arms, Storker 

Storkersen, who had been first officer of 

the Anglo-American Polar Expedition in 

1906-07, when [| was a member of that 


had not done 
sing|e-handed. 
\lthough all preparations were pushed 
forward with great energy from the time 
of my arrival, still it was the 22d of 


March before the start could be made. 
One of the curious errors about the 

North that are prevalent among those 

few who have any ideas about the North 




















ROAD-MAKING UNDER 


at all is that cold is the chief enemy we 
have to hght he yond the \rctic Circle. 
1 am sure that all those who have 
traveled extensively on the moving 


1 


polar ice would agree with me that the 
old is our best friend. For that reason 
February is a better month than March 
edge travel, 


tor s 





and January would be 
as Food as February were it not fol the 
fact that it is then too dark tor 
working among broken ice, where water- 
holes at In April, 
when the temperature seldom goes lower 
than 30° below zero for a night, if a gale 
breaks up 


safe 


a dange reveryw he re. 


the ice, as often happens, 
forming open leads that crisscross each 
other in all directions, it takes several 
days for the frost to cement the broken 
places and to form Ice over the lanes, 
which are impassable moats while they 
remain unfrozen, but which become 
smooth boulevards whe Nn COVE red by SIX 


inches of young ice. In February, when 
the temperature is seldom above —30 
and frequently goes down to — 50°, the 


same lanes would freeze over in a night, 
saving many a tedious delay. 

It was therefore heart-breaking to 
lose by the delays in outhtting as It 
proved, the whole month of March, for, 
ready to start on the 
22nd, a gale which had just swept the 


ilthough we were 


country had broken up all the ice to 
eastward, and seven miles from land we 
\ ( VK XNVII R ROT 74 


DIFFICULT 


CONDITIONS 


were stoppe d by impassable open water. 
We had then an extraordinary spell of 
warm weather, about two months ahead 
of its time, when for a week or ten days 
the temperature seldom droppe d to Zero 
and occasionally went as high as 28 
above. With regular March tempera- 
ture of 30°, the gale would have de- 
layed us only two ol three days. 

Our party at the start consisted of fout 
teams with about thirty dogs. Besides 
myself, there were Storker Storkersen, 
who was about twenty-eight years old; 
Ole Andreasen, who was about twenty- 
five; James Crawford and Bert McCon- 
nell, Americans of about thirty-five and 
twenty-three; Aarnout Castel, Holland- 
er, of about twenty-hve; and George 
Wilkins, also about twenty-five. 

On account of the open water and 
warm weather we had to remain in camp 
for several days about five miles from 
shore and within plain sight of our out- 
fitting camp at Martin Point. In the 
water there were plenty of S¢€ als, and, 
as | knew the party on shore was short 
of dog-feed, we killed a number of these. 
One day | asked Wilkins and Castel to 
take one of the 
team to Carry some of the seals ashore. 


good sledges and a dog- 


\ kerosene-tin had sprung a leak, too, 
and [ wanted them to replace it with a 
sound one. | he \ started for shore about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and in the 








DSO 


ordinary should have bee n pack 


inside of four hours. 


COUTTS 


he ice on which we were camped was 
very thick and had land-fast all 
winter. Lhe weather was calm, with the 
sun visible through a haze, and a light 
nowfall started just after the party left 
for the land. Although none of us was 
weather WIS¢ enough to recognize the 
this was the 


been 


signs, 
the worst blizzards I have ever seen. 
lwo hours later, about the time we knew 
Wilkins’s party was getting ashore, the 
wind was probably forty miles an hour 
from the southwest, and the snow was 
Hying so thick that a man in dark 
clothing could not have been seen more 
than 200 yards away. It must have 
been blowing even harder than that 
ashore, for | learned, months afterward, 
that when the men got near the 
house the wind repe atedly swept them 
HF their feet, that after they un- 
hitched the dogs and put them in the 
dog-barn they had to crawl on their 
hands and knees against the gale to the 


two 


and 


hou e€,arew y ards away. By four o'¢ lock 
| imagine the wind was eighty or ninety 
miles an hour, and one could no longer 


speak of how far a dark-clad man would 


rave been visible. "you opened your 
| | bl If | 1 
promptly filled with snow, so 


that seeing was out of the question ex- 


eves the \ 


beginning of one of 
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cept by squinting between fingers almost 
touching each other as you held you 
hand over your eyes for a moment. 

We were encamped on the outer edg 
of the land-fast ice and the huge floes of 
moving ice to seaward ground past 10 
or 200 yards away from us, heaping 
the edge of our floe up into huge ridges 
Ordinarily the breaking of the ice would 
have sounded like a cannonade, but in 
this case the flapping of our tent and the 
howling of the wind drowned all other 
We knew what was happening, 
and had our knowledge confirmed the 
next day by seeing the pressure ridges 
which had formed near by; but at the 
time we kept to our tents, for it was not 
necessary to do anything unless the ice 
we were camped on started breaking up 
underneath the tent. This did not 
happen, although by the next day we 
had only thirty or forty yards left of the 
100 or 200 y ards of the outer edge of out 
floe which separated us from the open 
water beyond. 

Because our ice had been land-fast all 
winter, I did not really fear the thing 
that, unknown to us, was actually taking 
place in the gale. This floe had with- 
stood so many gales I thought it would 
stand another. But when the weather 


noises. 


cleared the next day and I started land- 
ward along the sled-trail in the hope 


of 
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REPAIRING A 


meeting Wilkins and Castel, I came, af- 
ter half a mile’s walk, to open water. 
In other words, the wind had pulled a 
square mile or so of ice, upon which we 
happened to be camped, away from the 
edge of the land-floe and had carried us 
at first we knew not where. A few hours 
later, when the air had completely 
( le ared, the 6,000-f« 0T = high I ndicott 
Mountains to the south became visible 
and I recognized abreast of us one of 
their foot-hills, called by the natives 
Kamarkak. This hill was now south, al- 
though it should have been forty miles 
to the east. Our little island of ice had 
not been stationary, as it seemed to us 
during the gale, but had really been 
drifting east, altogether forty miles. In- 
stead of being north cf Alaska, we were 
now north of Canadian territory and 
only about twenty-five miles from Her- 
schel Island. As the coast-line here runs 
southeast, we had drifted not only forty 
miles east, but fifteen or twenty miles 
south, for it is the nature of the ice in 
these waters that when the wind blows 
from the southwest the ice drifts at 
about right-angles to the wind, in a 
southeasterly direction. 
action of the iC e is one of the many rea- 


This peculiar 





BROKEN SLED 


sons that have bee n adduced for the 
possible existence of land in the unknow n 
ocean to the north. 

It was unfortunate to nave drited 
eastward, for we wanted to travel 
straight north, but it was even worse to 
have drifted south as well. \ et neither 
of these things was of any consequence 
as compared with the irreparable loss of 
two of our best men, one of our two good 
sledges, and one of our best teams of 
dogs, as well as of the kerosene which we 
had intended to use for fuel in our blue- 
flame portable stove, a kit of tools that 
we needed badly for possible repairs to 
broken sledges, some ammunition, a 
camera, some scientific instruments, and 
various other things that had been in 
bags or boxes permanently attached to 
the sledge. We had naturally not re- 
moved them for what we thought only 
a four-hour trip to take half a dozen 
seals ashore. We now had left only one 
good sledge and two poor ones, and SO 
had to throw away a considerable 
amount both of for id and spare clothing 
before pre ceeding north. 

On the 1st of April we at length had 
a moderate frost and were able to travel. 
Ten days later our party of six had made 
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hfty miles from shore through the worst 

ing of the whole trip. It is always so 
at the start. [wo principles of ice travel 
that explain this may be laid down here. 
lhe first is that the farther south the 
ice the thinner it is and the more fragile 
and easily broken up by winds and cur- 
rents, giving you more hindrance in the 
form of trequent 
patches, either of 
open water or of 
Ice too young and 
thin for safe 
crossing. Lhe 
farther north 
vou go the thick- 
Cl the ice, the les 
mobile, the less 
easily fractured, 
and conseq ut nt- 
ly the more level, 
so that you tnd 
youl road con- 
tinually improv- 
ing and your 
speed Increasing, 
until, northofS&o 
north latitude, 
1Ce travel be- 
comes COMpara- 
tively simple and 
not so very dif- 


ferent from land 

tt | A BIT OF 
cond 

principle is that, no matter what your 

latitude, the ice is always rougher 


and more broken up near land than 
at a great distance from land, because 
when the wind pushes the ice against 
the immovable obstruction of the shore- 


line, the ice buckles and piles into 


ridges against the land, and breaks 


and heaps up at all points of special 
weakness from the land outward. The 
ive evidently becomes greatel and the 
strain on the ice less as you go farther 
and farther from shore, until seventy-five 
miles from land fracturing of the ice and 
huge pressure ridges become rare. 

Our one rood sledge took no harm 
from anything that happened to it while 
carrying its thousand-pound load the 
first fifty miles, but the other two were 
so badly used up that it took half our 
traveling time to repair the breaks they 
suffered when they upset and turned 
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somersaults in crossing pressure ridges. 
It was time to send back our support 
party. I had taken it along partly to 
give Mr. Johansen, our marine biologist, 
some chance to investigate the sea in 
places which he could never have 
reached aboard his vessel, the Ala 
and partly because | wanted an “anchor 
to windward” in 
the form of the 
food carried by 
these two sledges 
in case seals and 
polar bea rs at 
sea did not prove 
as abundant as | 
expected. Up to 
the time the sup- 
port party turned 
b ac k 9 howe ver, 
we had seen no 
diminution of 
animal life and 
had kills d one 
polar bear and as 
many seals as we 
wanted. My 
mind was now 
fairly clear that 
SO far as food 
was concerned 
we ¢ ould con- 
tinue our journey 
northward indef- 
initely, but it 
was equally clear that on account of our 
late start any considerable mileage was 
going to be dithcult, for the sun was al- 
ready shining eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and it could not be long 
until the leads ceased freezing, necessi- 
tating laborious methods of crossing 
bodies of water which now were easily 
traversed bodies of ice. 

The men of the support party who 
turned back were Crawford, McConnell, 
and Johansen. I sent back by them to 
Doctor Anderson, who was in command 
of the party ashore in my absence, in- 
structions which looked forward to one 
of two eventualities. 

First, it was possible that during the 
next hfty or one hundred miles of north- 
ward progress we might come to the 
conclusion that animal life, after all, was 
not abundant far from land, in which 
case we should try to return to Alaska 
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SOLVING THE 


certain instructions would 


herefore, 
ver only the period until that return. 
[he alternative was that if we did 


nd animal life as abundant as we ex- 
nected, and if the currents did not carry 
is to the westward, but were either negli- 
gible or easterly, we should proceed as 
far north as the rapid advance of the 
season allowed, and when summer 
threatened to stop sledge travel we 
would turn east and land on the north- 
east corner of Banks Island, or else on 
the southwest corner of Prince Patrick 
Island. My instructions provided that 
in case of our non-return Doctor Ander- 
son should send the North Star, under 
commandof Wilkins, north along the west 
coast of Banks Island. We should then 
meet her at Norway Island, which is an 
islet near the northwest corner of Banks 
Island, and proceed with her to Prince 
Patrick Island if we could. But 1f Wil- 
kins did not find us at Norway Island, 
or any messages from us, he was to try 
to cross to Prince Patrick Island, where 
in that case he was to expect to find us. 
[ mentioned in the instructions that 
hould we land upon Banks Island we 
should spend the summer in hunting, in 
putting up dried meat for dog-feed the 
following winter, and preparing skins 
for clothing. 

It is remember 


interesting now to 


PROBLEM OF 
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that, although the men of the support 
party were familiar with the tenor of 
these instructions, and although during 
those last few days I occasionally spoke 
of my desire not to return to Alaska, 
these remarks were never taken seriously. 
One of the last things Mr. Johansen said 
to me was that he hoped to see us back 
ashore 1n a certain number of days. In 
their minds what we talked of doing was 
visionary. [hey never expected to see 
it translated into fact. 

Although the reasoning upon which 
our journey was based is simple and 
sounds conclusive, it must be remem- 
bered that a part of the conclusiveness 
which it holds is due to the fact that 
it 1s known to have worked out in 
practice. Up to that time the weight of 
opinion was all against it. Those who 
have read works on Arctic exploration 
know that no adjectives are more com- 
mon. than “barren,” and 
“lifeless”? when applied to the helds of 
polar ice, and that there is rarely any 
qualifying reference to possible life in the 
waters underneath. How strong this 
belief was is best seen by the fact that, 
when we did not come back to Alaska, 
no one assumed that it was because we 
were Carrying out our announced plans 
and were traveling safely north and east, 
but every one imagined that our non- 
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return signihed that we could not return, 
and that we could not return be cause We 
were dead. It was known that we had 
had forty days’ provisions when we sent 
back the support party, and when that 
forty days became eighty days, and then 
one hundred and twenty days, every one 
agreed that we had perished, except 
those few who thought we had_ been 
carried westward by an assumed west- 
ward drift and were in the ocean 
north of Bering Strait, where doubt- 


less we would pe rish, as Oul chances of 


getting ashore Were conside re d ne eligible 
by those who believed in the westward 
current. 


Among the Eskimos of Alaska, who 
have no experience of ice except that 
immediately near shore, and no book 
knowl det of the SUCCESS of such men as 
Peary in traveling over it farther east, 
the dangers of ice travel were so over- 
rated that the \ all he lie ved us dead, for 
other reasons than scarcity of food, and 
believed it doubly because they also 
believed in the food shortage. lhe 
white men—the whalers, the trappers, 
and the members of our own party 
based their conclusion on the food short- 
age mainly. In the North there were a 
few men who had faith in the sanity of 
our plans, among them Capt. Matt An 
dreasen, the brother of my companion, 
Ole Andreasen, and my old friend John 
Firth, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
factor at Fort Macpherson. Now that 
we have been so long alive, a good many 
amusing arguments have arisen among 
whalers and others as to just who be- 
lie ved we were not de ad, but most claims 
for that distinction are disputed. 

In the south one or two friends at the 
“merican Museum had faith in out 


eventuar return, and in Washingto: 
\dmiral Pe ary expressed hope for Ou! 
safety; his opinion to that effect would 
doubtless have been much stronger had 
he and others known that it had not 
been our intention to return to Alaska 
unless we had to, but this fact, strangely 
enough, never got into the papers, al- 
though it was well known to members 
of our expedition. In the Canadian 
Parliament at Ottawa in April, 1915, the 
Hon. Frank Oliver inquired of the Min- 
ister of Naval Service, the Hon. a D. 
Hazen, what the chances were of out 
safety. After taking a day to considet 
the matter, as is customary in parlia- 
ments, the Minister replied in effect that 
he was sorry to say that there was grave 
doubtofour being alive. Upon furtherin- 
quiry from Mr. Oliver, he said that the 
basis of this statement was the uniform 
opinion of all the Arctic authorities that 
the government had been able to con- 
sult. On the basis of this official an- 
nouncement, a great many editors in 
various parts of the world published 
kindly and (as is often the case with the 
dead flattering obituart S that are now 
the most interesting section of my scrap- 
book. 

While these opinions were growing up 
farther south and finding expression 
through various channels, we were 
traveling successfully and comfortably 
northward, finding abundant food and 
fuel in these theoretically inhospitable 
regions, and securing them by methods 
which require only a moderate applica- 
tion of common sense, and that reason- 
able absence of ill luck which permits a 
careful man to cross Fifth Avenue with 
safety after the trafhe policemen have 
gone home. 
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BY CHARLES 

»NE evening, when | 

was leaving the house 

\ (J to go to the bakery 

\<- where I work, my land- 

‘ lady met me before | 

t) ' had reached the stair- 

ep case. l sually she Walts 

the front door for me | could see 

that she was excited She was flutter- 

about in a circle, for all the world 

I in old mother hen with a brood of 
a klings 

‘losef Vitek,’ she cried, ‘““what do 

' \ 1 SUPpOse has happe ned? oie | have 

had a letter that has come all the way 

to San Francisco from France. 

\nd can you fancy? My brother’s son 

n the army And what is more, he 

sent me his picture, and a picture 


tne very house in Alsace where | was 

rn. Of cou Bohemian 
1 cannot understand why this makes 
30 happy \h, Josef, my son, it 
vere but a Frenchman | should ask 
nothing better!” 

“Well,” I answered, quickly, and my 

e grew red as | said it, **Bohemia 1S 

pleasant country, and it is possible 

that God has smiled on it also.”’ 


rse you are a 


‘losef, Josef,” she said, shaking 
her finger at me, “you should know 
enough to laugh at an old woman’s 
ords. You are what you are, and if 
the case were different you would not 


As a matte! 


Do 


be Josef, so | am content. 


fact, | stopped to ask a favor. 
vu think you could find time to-mor- 
row to do an errand for me? Here is 


yme money 
it is knitting-needles and yarn 
varn!” | 


and what | want with 


‘“*Knitting-needles and re- 
peated. “‘What do I know of such 
things? ‘ 

‘“What do you need to know?” she 
answered. ‘‘Go to a shop where there 
is a pretty girl, and you may leave 
your wits at home and still do as much 
as I ask you Tell her you wish yarn 


such as they knit soldiers socks with, 
and leave the rest to her.” 


CALDWELL 


Gray Socks 


DOBIE 


*“Ah, then you are to knit socks for 
this nephew of yours!” I said, feeling 
greatly pleased at my cleverness. 

‘That is as God will decide,” she re- 
turned. “I am an old woman and it 
is many years since | put my hand to 


work of this kind. W hen | was a bride, 


I knit socks for my husband, and be- 
fore that But what does it matter, 
now’ Once my fingers had plenty of 


skill, 1t is 


true but I was pretty 
once, also. i 


\h, Josef, my son, there is 
no greater thief than the vears.”” And 
at that she walked swiftly into her room 


and shut the door. | climbed the 
Stairs. 

“Well,” thought I, “one must pay 
for everything. They say that pretty 
women have no heart. But there are 


plenty of mothers in the world and they 
could not all have been ill-favored. And 
this landlady of mine 9 doe S she not leave 
cakes and fruits upon my bedroom table? 
No, Jose f Vitek, the vears have done 
better by her than she will admit.” 

Next day I set about my errand at 
an early hour. My custom is to leave 
the house a little before seven in the 
evening, so that | am in plenty of time 
for the night’s baking, but, as one can 
guess, there are few shops open in San 
Francisco at such an hour. I started 
on my way at five o'clock, and presently, 
as | walked down Fillmore Street, | 
came upon just such a shop as I was 
searching for. \ pretty girl stood in 
the doorway, and | cannot which 
was brightest, her smile or the red of 
her hair or her blue eyes. 

“Well,” she said, following me in, 
*fand what can | do for yu?” 

*Knitting-needles and yarn such as 
they knit socks with,” [ an- 
swered, all in one breath, fearful lest | 
should forget just how my landlady had 
put the matter. 

She no more, but she brought 
out knitting-needles of every color and 
shape, and yarn enough to cover the feet 
of a regiment. “There!” she cried. “‘I 


Say 


Sf diet s’ 


said 
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have shown you everything we have. 
Pick out what you wish and I shall 
Wrap it up for you.” 

“What / wish?” I answered. ‘Do 


you fancy that | know anything about 
such things? No. ‘This is all for my 
landlady, who has a nephew in France. 
‘Go to a shop where there is a pretty 
girl,’ she told me, ‘and leave the rest 
to her.” Well, you can see for yourself 
that | have obeyed. It is time now for 
you to do your part.” 

\t this her cheeks turned a pleasant 
color and | put the money down upon 
the counter. ‘‘ Well,” she said, finally, 
“what another would choose I do not 


know. But J should pick out white 
needles such as these here and gray 
yarn of this thickness.’ And, seeing 


that I was pleased, she wrapped up her 
choice without “But let me tell 
you something further,”” she went on. 
“Gray socks are the same everywhere, 
and if | were your landlady I should 
knit a band of some gay color into them, 
so that her nephew could tell his at a 
glance. And, if she is skilful, a design 
would be even better.” 

“As to that,” I replied, “you are the 


he St judge . 


ado. 


Let us see some yarn of a 
color, and if it should all come to 


gay 

more money than she has given me, 
why, very well, I shall pay, myself, 
for it.” 


She took from the shelf a bit of blue 
varn and that made a crimson 
spot upon the counter, and she laid a 
bit of pure white fleece beside it. ““Come, 
which shall it be?” she asked me. 

I considered the 
‘Let us have 


some 


carefully. 
of all three,” | re- 
turned. ‘‘ My landlady is an old woman 
and I fancy she has more skill at this 
than she will admit. And there is no 
telling what fine thing she will do if 
she has the chance.” 

“You will have to open up your own 
purse,” she said, shaking her head. 

“And what of that?’ I returned. 
“My landlady is a good woman and 
it is not often that I can do her a pleas- 
ant turn. W rap up all three colors and 
say no more about it.”” 

(he young woman who waited upon 
me was pretty enough and she knew 
what was best in the way of knitting- 
needles and yarn, but she had no great 


color S 


some 
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skill at wrapping bundles. So it ha 
pened that by the time I reached tl 
bakery anybody with half an eve cou 
see what | was carrying. Almost 

once my Greek friend who works b 
side me began his banter. 

“Ah, Josef Vitek, what have w 
here?” he cried, rubbing his hands 
he does when he thinks about worryin 
a comrade. “Knitting-needles an 
yarn? Well, but all this is valiant 
And what are you planning—wash-rags 
so that the men in France can fight wit! 
clean faces? Or are they to have neck 
ties striped like barbers’ poles?” 

“They are to have socks,” I said 


gravely. And I bent over my_ task 
without another word. 
“Did you hear?” my Greek friend 


called to the others. * Josef has taken 
to knitting socks for the men in the 
trenches. I suppose, now, he will not 
have to go to war. People who build 
ships and make powder and knit socks 
are all to be let off. Well, after all, it 
takes a Bohemian to manage properly.” 

“You. should not carry your yarn 
about in this fashion, Josef,” broke in 
another. “You should get a knitting- 
bag. My wife has one made out of an 
old green petticoat and trimmed with 
vellow cigar ribbons. If you wish, may- 
be she can find scraps enough left for 
a second one.” 

“He says that he is to knit socks,” 
called out my Greek friend again, “but 
surely he cannot use such colors for 
that purpose. He must be intending to 
try his hand.at something gay—shawls, 
for instance. Yes, | am quite sure he 
is to make shawls for the men to slip 
on when they have morning chocolate 
served in bed. Ah, but he is a sly one. 
Next thing we know, he will be getting 
a war cross. Well, for my part, I shall 
not be envious. If he wishes to break 
down his health with hard work, it is 
his business!” 

And thus it went all evening, but 
their chafing slid from me like gray 
slanting rain from the ruffled feathers 
of a water-fowl. 

When morning came, my landlady 
was waiting in the hall for me. ‘Gray 


worsted for socks and white needles upon 
which to knit them!”’ she cried, taking 
the bundle from me and picking out 
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bright colors. ‘‘ But who said any- 
ing about weaving a rainbow?” 

‘Ah, mother,” I replied, calmly, “you 
ld me to leave everything to a pretty 
rl, and it turns out that she wants 

things knit in a border upon these 
ry socks for this nephew of yours. 
3ut perhaps you have not the skill.” 

‘Skill! Skill, Josef Vitek! Let me 
ll you in my day there was no task 

knitting that was beyond me. And 

long summer 


evenings, when my 
\] man sat upon our door-step with 

his pipe, I wove such borders into his 
cks as this pretty girl speaks of 
rs, and circling hoops, and flowers 


with four petals, and little crimson 
ares. Yes, I did all this and more. 
But now, in these times, who can afford 


h foolishness?” 


‘In these times I, Josef Vitek, can 
rd it!’ | said, proudly. “Who but 
you! nephew has a better right to a 
his socks at my hands? 


‘ border on 
\re you not my landlady, 
cakes and ripe 


and do you 
not leave fruit upon 
| table a 
\h, Josef, my son, you have a good 
heart!” she replied, wiping her eyes with 
edge of her apron. “1 had fancied 
ng gray socks for this nephew of 
mine, but now there will be no end to 
the things I shall weave into them. [| 
could knit socks for others 
but my heart would not be in it. Now 
[ can say at every stitch, ‘This is for 
the son of my brother; this 1s for Alsace; 
this is for France!’ You have a good 
but you cannot 


strangers 


heart, as I have said, 
understand everything. And yet, you 
have bought and paid for that which 
will make my gift a pleasant thing!” 
You forget | am a Bohemian,’ I re- 
turned, smiling slyly at her. “After all, 
that must count for something.” 
“Yes,” she said, sadly, “you are 
right. We have both felt the heel 
the conqueror. Well, oppression does 
not last forever.” 
And at that we 
and went our way. 
I had thought, when I bought gray 
worsted and ivory-colored needles for 
my landlady, to say nothing of blue and 
white and crimson yarn for borders, that 
1 would be through with my part of the 
bargain. But it proved otherwise. 
CXXXVIIIL—No. 827.—75 


both sighed softly 
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There was the matter of winding the 
fat thread into soft balls and other 
tasks which my landlady invented for 
the pleasure of having some one to chat- 
ter at. Knowing that at noon I rose 
after my morning’s sleep, she would be- 
gin to tap softly at my door and call to 
me in a loud whisper: 

“Tose, we must wind the crimson 
yarn to-day. Only be quick and have 
your lunch, and then you will hear what 
a wonderful thing I am to weave into 
the next border.” 

And it would happen as she said: | 
would sit holding the crimson fleece be 
tween upturned hands, while my land- 
lady wound and wound and wound. 
And when this was finished she would 
pull out a pairofharsh gray socks and say: 

‘*Now you shall see to what famous 
use your gay yarn is to be put. What 
do you think of it? Shall I make a 
double row of tiny stars, or would cres- 
cents be better, crimson crescents like 
virgin moons blushing, or shall we make 
red circles on a white field? Only say 
the word, Josef, my son, and it shall 
be done. For this yarn belongs to you, 
and when [ write my nephew I shall 
say: ‘The gray, furrowed parts of these 
foot-coverings are from your old aunt. 
But the bright borders are the gifts of 
youth. It is my foster-son, Josef Vitek, 
who has made all the gay things pos- 
sible—a clean-limbed youth like you.’ 
Ah, Josef, from his picture this nephew 
of mine must be the son of his father 
with long, straight legs that can outrun 
or outdance or outstand any man in his 
village. He must be a brave lad on 
the march, with bugles playing and ban- 
ners waving, and drums making a clat- 
ter. Think, Josef Vitek, one day this 
nephew of mine shall walk on his two 
straight legs across the German border. 
And then we shall see what we shall 
see! Ah, that will be a day to repay 
me for every sorrow! There is no grief 
so great that he will not stamp it out 
with these two feet of his—there upon 
the soil of that country!” 

At this the tears would come into her 
eyes and she would lay aside her knit- 
ting and repeat: 

“Yes, there is no grief so great. For 
did they not shoot my man down in 
cold blood these many years ago? Yes, 
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Josef, my son, there are still plenty of 
us left who can remember what was 
done at that time. The world may have 
forgotten, but we remember—mothers 
and wives and sisters. Women may for- 
give, Josef Vitek, but they never forget!” 

And as she wove stars, and blood-red 
crescents, and hoops whirling upon white 
fields, | would say: 

“Tell me, prey, when are we to have 
flowers with four petals—flowers such 
as you wove for your man many years 
Or have you forgotten how to 
accomplish such a brave task?” 

To which she would reply: “Only 
have patience, Josef Vitek! Is there not 
left untouched a skein of blue worsted? 
There is no telling what you will see 
done before | am through.” 

And when the crimson yarn was used 
up, we wound the blue thread into balls, 
and my landlady made flowers with four 
petals for borders, and tiny triangles, and 
curious darting figures that looked like 
SW allows. And one day she said to me: 

“T have been trying my skill all day 
upon this last pair of socks. And do 
you know what I am making? Blue 
lilies of France, such as Joan of Are wore 
upon her shield. I tell you, Josef, my 
son, there will not be a soldier in France 
with a finer border upon his socks than 
this. And can you guess what this last 
pair is for? It is to be worn by this 
nephew of mine on the day when he 
tramples the dust of the Rhine country 
underfoot. Ah, there can never be knit 
socks too smooth or borders too beauti- 
ful for his feet upon that day! Lilies 
of France, Josef, my son! blossoming in 
the dust of the Rhine country!” 

Sure enough, there they were, sprink- 
led upon a white band, but I must con- 
fess that | should not have known them 
for lilies if my landlady had not named 
them. But what does that signify? 
They were lilies by God’s grace and the 
hopes she placed in them. And yet, 
knowing all this, I said a hateful thing 
without meaning it for such. 

“And if your nephew should chance 
not to trample this Rhine country under- 
feot?”’ I inquired. ‘What then?” 

“What then, Josef Vitek? That will be 
only because he is dead. My brother’s 
son has two legs and he will have need 
of nothing further when the time comes.” 


ago! 
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Having said this, she was silent 
sat awhile, watching her. At last 
slipped quietly out and went to 
work. I felt ashamed of my foo! 
words, and all that night I was heay 
hearted. But the next morning we h 
both forgotten everything save pleasa 
things. 

“Josef, my son,” she said, smiling 
me, ‘‘do not sleep too long to-day. 1 
socks are all done, even to the last bi 
der of lilies. I must have you to he 
in their packing.” 

After | had helped my landlady wra 
in stout paper the socks for this neph« 
of hers, and tied them with thick blac! 
cord and sent them away, it seemed a 
if the days did not go swiftly enough t: 
bring word that he had received them 

Every morning, meeting me comin; 
up the stairs from my work, she woul 
say: “‘How many days is it now, Jose! 
Vitek, since we stamped and mailed him 
our bundle? Surely he must have it 
soon. What do you think, will he sit 
down at once and write, or will he wait 
until he has tried on the socks and then 
tell us how famously they wear and how 
envious his comrades are of him? | 
warned him in my letter to leave the 
pair with the border of lilies until the 
last. It would be a pity to kick them 
into threads before the time appointed 
for them. But surely my brother’s son 
has sense. He will see without my tell- 
ing him that they are not for raising 
the dust of an ordinary highway. Ah, 
but he will be surprised that his old 
aunt has still so much skill left in her 
knotted fingers!” 

Days past, and weeks went by, and 
months began to slip away, and no 
word came. But every day she ques- 
tioned me bravely, seeking to hide the 
trembling of her lips with a smile. 

“It is now two months, is it not, 
Josef Vitek?’ she would repeat. ‘Oh, 
well, youth needs all its breath for danc- 


ing; it has not time for idle words of 


thanks. Still, I should like to know that 
he is wearing them. I should like to 
know that they are upon his feet and 
not upon the feet of another. Not 


that I begrudge comfort to a stranger, 
but who save one of my own kin will 
take pride in the stars, and crescents of 
crimson, and hoops whirling upon white 
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GRAY SOCKS 
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ds? Who but the son of my brother 


know enough to let the lilies of 
nce blossom above the dust of the 
ne country?” 
And there would flash across my mind, 
What if this nephew of yours is dead?” 
t aloud I would say: 
Only have patience. In a little 
hile he will write you. Matters these 
are not ordered with despatch. 
re are worse things than waiting.” 
I nally one day a letter came. 
| was afraid to open gg she said, 
ting me before the door of my room 
is from France, but it 1s not in the 
ndwriting of my Josef 
Please read it quickly and tell 


th worst.’ 


brother’s son, 


the room, and she fol- 
I shut the door and pulled 
the window-shade and moistene¢ d my 
hen I took off my coat and folded 
p neatly, setting it upon the back of 
all 
Only be quick, Josef, my son!” she 
|, breathing hard. And | that 
vas trembling. 
| took the letter from her and tore 
pen with a brave flourish, as if | 
{ nothing to fear. But I could hear 
heart pounding in my ears. I read 
y slowly, and when I had finished 
aid the le Ccer down. 
‘In God’s name, Josef, what is it?” 
asked. 
“Your brother’s son 
“What? Is he dead?” 
| picked up the letter again and looked 
t over. My landlady said nothing. 
“Your nephew has been ill,” I said, 
lowly. “He was not well enough to 
write himself, and so a comrade has done 
this service for him.” 
She drew in a long breath. 
OC ks, Tose f \ itek? 
about the socks?” 
| folded the letter sfowly and put it in 
my vest pocket. ‘**He has been ill,”’ I re- 
peated, frowning. ‘‘How can you expect 
him to think of socks at such a time?” 
She looked up at me in surprise. 
“Well, you are right, I suppose,” she 
said, softly. ‘And yet I had hoped—’ 
She gave a shrug and left me standing 
by the window. I was not sorry to have 
I stood a long time gazing at 


vent into 


ed me. 


Saw 


“And the 
What does he say 


he r go. 
nothing 
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Next morning my landlady said to 
me: ‘“‘What has become of the letter, 
the letter from my nephew? I should 
like to read it, now that I am more 
calm.” 

“How 
myself. 
how 


d ay 


shall I answer her?’ I asked 
“sTt neve! do to tell her 
bad matters are with him. Some 
I shall tell her, but not now. One 
truth at a time 1s hard enough to bear.” 

“The fact 1s,” | replied, “T took it 
with me to read to my comrades at the 
bakery where And now I have 
come away without it. Have patience, 
my good mother, and I shall get it for 
you again.” 


will 


[ work. 


She gave a little sigh, but she did not 
reproach me. Finally she said: ‘‘ Well, 
I have been thinking about some more 
socks for him. If he has been ill he will 
need thicker ones, now that winter is here. 
After a sickness one’s blood is thin.” 

I grew suddenly cold all over. ‘Why 
not make him mittens, this time?” I re- 
plied. ‘‘Mittens or little warm bands 
fo1 his Ww rists?” = 

Ah, leave all that foolishness to his 
sweetheart!’ she cried, laughing. ‘‘He 
will not stamp the soil of Germany with 
his hands unless he has turned acrobat. 
No, | am an old woman and I have my 
notions. It 
nothing!” 

I felt a sharp pain at my heart, and 
I thought: ‘I should have told her the 
worst—everything—at once. Now 

But I said nothing more. Instead, | 
went to my room and locked myself in. 

I could not sleep that morning. I lay 
on my bed and closed my eyes and I 
thought of this nephew of my landlady, 
wondering what he could be doing then 
at that hour. What man do 
who loses the best things in life? And 
his old aunt bent upon more socks for 
him—warmer, thicker socks! Was she 
planning gay borders for these, too 
stars, and crimson crescents, and lilies 
of France upon a white field? And for 
the first time in my life I laughed *bit- 
terly after the fashion of my Greek 
friend who works beside me. And I re- 
membered the picture of this young sol- 
dier, standing proudly upon his two 
straight legs, those legs which were one 
day to have tramped the dust of thy 
Rhine country underfoot 


shall be socks from me or 


does a 
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And at noon when I left my room to 
go for my lunch I came upon my land- 
lady sitting on the front stairs in the 
sunlight, and what should she be doing 
but knitting more socks for this nephew 
of hers! I thought then to tell her every- 
thing, but both her smile and the sun 
were too pleasant for spoiling. 

“Well,” thought I, “I shall tell her 
to-morrow and end it. After all, it has 
happened to others.”’ 

It has always been a pleasant thing 
to find my landlady at the front door 
to welcome me in the gray of morning 
when I come home from the night’s 
baking. But on the morning that I 
had decided to tell her everything, I 
wished, for once, that she would not 
be in her accustomed place. At the last 
moment I had a hope that I could wait 
until | had slept, or perhaps until even- 
ing, or any time except the time I| had 
chosen. But there she waiting 
to wish me good-morning, and I knew 
before I began to mount the steps 
that she would ask’ me again for the 
letter. 

There had been a sweet-smelling rain 
in the night that made me think of a 
summer shower in Bohemia and other 
pleasant things, so it seemed sad that 
the day could not continue happily. 

“How shall I tell her?’ thought I. 
*“What words shall I choose for a be- 
ginning? Perhaps it will be best to 
prepare her gently—with a lie.” And 
so, while she stood waiting for me to 
slip off my raincoat, I said: “‘At the 
bakery where I work I was reading the 
letter from your nephew's comrade, and 
what do you suppose? My Greek 
friend has a brother in the war, and only 
to-day he has received the news that 
this brother of his has been wounded.” 

I stopped and looked at her. She 
seemed not to have heard. Could it be 
possible, I wondered, that she cared 
nothing for what had happened to the 
kinsman of another? 

“Yes,” | repeated, “he has news that 
his brother is wounded. And can you 
fancy how? He has lost his legs—they 
were shot off so, like that!” And I 
snapped my fingers in the air. 

‘Well, well,” she replied, ‘that is cer- 
aginly not pleasant news. But in these 


was 


times one must expect anything.” 
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“And the worst of it is,’ I went 
“his mother had been knitting so 
for him—as you knit them for y 
nephew. And she has been waiting 
hear how warm and comfortable th 
were. Well, now he cannot wear the 
And her work has gone for nothu 
It is all very sad.” 

“Yes, yes!” my landlady said, alm 
impatiently. “‘What you say is tri 
But surely the socks can be given ¢ 
another.” 

“Ah, but she wished them for 
son.” 

“Yes, [ understand. Still— Ti 
me, did you remember to bring m 
back the letter?” 

I put my hand into my vest pocket 
and drew the letter out. “It is here, 
I said, slowly. “But you must no 
read it until I tell you the worst. You 
brother’s son will never tramp the Rhine 
country underfoot.” 

She was very white; even her lips 
had lost their poor color. ‘Then he is 
dead, after all,” she answered. “ Joset 
Vitek, why did you lie to me?” 

“No, he is not dead; but his legs 

She sat down upon the stairs. “His 
legs,” she repeated. ‘Both of them? 
Can it be possible? My brother’s son?” 

“Yes, my good mother, anything is 
possible,” I said as softly as I could. 

She sat very still for a long time, like 
a frightened mouse in the bright sun- 
light. Finally she rose and came close 
to me. “I hope he has given the socks 
to his comrade,” she said, bravely. “| 
am not one to begrudge comfort to a 
stranger. And if once I wished to keep 
the skill of my old fingers for one of my 
own, God will forgive me. What shall 
we do for him now, Josef Vitek? What 
good thing can we cheer this nephew of 
mine with?” 

“He has still his hands, my good 
mother,” I answered. 

““God grant that he has!” she re- 
turned, lifting her sad eyes to mine. 
And with that she took an unfinished 
sock from her apron pocket. ‘What 
shall it be?’ she asked me, as she un- 
raveled the gray yarn with her gnarled 
fingers. ‘‘Shall it be mittens or little 
warm bands for his wrists? Only say 
the word, Josef, my son, and it shall 
be done!” 
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Our Land 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HE gift of an idealist, 
She came of vision, and the dream 
Of one who saw beyond vast waters gleam 
The light of a new world without a name: 
\ gift of Life she came 
She, the renascence from Earth’s ancient woe, 


With Raphael born and Michel Angelo. 


Noiseless, the patient years went by, 

And only red-men cared to roam 

Her glorious streams, and call her mountains home. 

Then came to her, like pilgrims of the Grail 
Whose courage could not fail, 

Others, sad exiles, longing to be free— 

Seekers of God and human liberty! 


A blesséd, blessed Land! She gave 
Ideals, to mankind unknown, 
And toiling, taught a wondering world to own 
The dignity of toil, despised before: 

She opened a great Door; 
Enlarged the human mind, and made men see 
That he who shares his freedom is most free. 


Oh, strong and beautiful and brave,— 

The Titan-Mother of the West,— 

Gathering in her arms and to her breast 

The hurt, unfriended, weary, and forlorn, 
Outcast, and alien-born! 

How should the unfriended poor beyond the seas 

Not yearn to her—the new Hesperides? 


Full garners were her toil’s reward; 
But, laboring, alway she dreams. 
Mistake her not! Mid clouds her eagle screams, 
Emblem of liberty that nothing bars, 

And on her brow are stars— 
Stars whose pure radiance is not all of earth, 
Enkindled there where Justice had its birth. 


Belovéd Land! Apart, she smiled! 
But, oh, more glorious to-day, 
Life’s Larger Summons eager to obey, 
Her strength outpoured to succor and befriend 
A World, wide without end, 
She waits—how yearningly!—the hour to come 
When laurelled Peace shall lead her heroes home! 
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How 


BY GENERAL 


the War 


Was Won 


MALLETERRE 


le alid and Military Crit the Par p 
Put into Eng HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
With S he I 1 meri an Tr p 5 om ade during th 1é Advan é Mn the Meuse 
BY LESTER G. HORNBY 
PART IlL—THE BATTLE ©F LIBERATION 
Cie s tH ups and downs of their moments when they failed fo: 
‘ Tce A the war were discon- want of sustained effort: the Yser in 
#% ‘N .. certing and tragic. Our 1914, the Argonne and Salonika in 191s, 
\ 4 7 Nae enemies as well as our- Verdun in I 16, and the startling last 
ah wz) selves frequently ex- spurt in the spring of 1918. 
poug | 


a 

ee ares ¢ perienced complete and 
eS OAUES ZS surprising  disillusions. 
More than once were hopes raised high 
on both sides of winning a rapid decti- 
sion, and more than once the thought of 
a stalemate was entertained by the keen- 
est of military observers. On September 
6, 1914, General Joffre reformed his 
armies in retreat and called them to the 
battle on which was going to depend the 
safety of the country. Eleven days later 
the fortune of war seemed to have 
turned. Our victory appeared incon- 
testable, and it was possible to believe 
that Germany was conquered. But 
more than four years passed before, after 
the second battle of the Marne, we were 
able to do what we could not do in I9I4, 
follow up our successes and force the 
enemy to evacuate France. 

From September, 1914, to September, 
1918, on the eastern fronts as well as on 
the western fronts, both groups of bellig- 
erents had the ir successes and thelr fail- 
ures. [he occasions were more numerous 
than the public knows when a little 
more pressure exercised by the army on 
the offensive would have brought a de- 
cisive victory. The first Bagdad Expe- 
dition, the attacks against the Darda- 
nelles, the miscarriage of our plans in 
the Balkans, irresolution on the part of 
the Russians in the first Galician offen- 
sive, a spring instead of summer offen- 
sive on the Somme in 1916, the Cham- 
pagne offensive of \pril, 1917—these are 
our “‘almosts.”” The Germans, too, had 


At the beginning of 1918 who would 
have dreamed that the Germans would 
be able to return to the Marne and, after 
a lapse of nearly four years, would once 
more be nearly at the gates of Paris? 
Similarly, who would have prophesied 
that a few months after the second battle 
of the Marne the Germans would be 
forced to ask for an armistice, and would 
come to the Peace Conference with our 
armies occupying the Rhine, the Kiel 
Canal, and the Baltic ports, the German 
fleet interned in British waters, and the 
Kaiser a refugee in Holland? 

What has happened is not as miracu- 
lous as it seems. In the last issue of 
Harper's Magazine { outlined the sources 
of superior strength which justified, even 
in the hours of darkness and perplexity, 
our belief in victory. It is now my joy 
and privilege to tell the story of the 
Battle of Liberation. 

In default of the triumphal victory 
which the German General Staff had 
believed would follow the invasion of 
France through Belgium, the German 
armies had to content themselves with 
maintaining their hold on Belgium and 
the departments of northern and north- 
eastern France. The ability of the Ger- 


mans to throw a strong defensive line 
from Switzerland to the North Sea was 
the price we paid for our initial military 
inferiority and lack of foresight. But 
this very invasion was really the cause 
of Germany’s final defeat. The violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality aroused the 
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rid against Germany. The belief that 
cium and the invaded provinces of 
ance must be held as pledges during 
ce negotiations became a_ popular 
ma which left the German military 
lers and statesmen no room for mili- 
and political maneuvers. Because 
many felt that she must keep what 
had won in the west, she had to hold 
elf on the defensive on the occt- 
ital front for three years, and use her 
nsive force in overcoming the dan- 
threatening her on the eastern front. 
is not until in 1917, when she be- 
ed herself mistress of Russia and the 
lkans, that Germany regrouped her 
ces for a final offensive in the west. 
was too late, for the United States 
ops Were arriving in great numbers to 
vent the Germans from having a su- 
iority in effectives and material. The 
marines, which were going to cut off 
rn from the American intervention, 
lives of less than three hundred 
nerican soldiers! 
(he emotions and the anguish of the 
gic spring of 1918 are still too vibrant 
ur hearts not to leave in our minds 
rt of bewilderment, almost anxiety, 
r a victory so rapid and complete. 
change in the military situation was 
sudden that we could not grasp it, 
nd none expected the end of the war 
fore the spring of 1919, even while we 
ere going from victory to victory. 
Che Battle of Liberation, begun on 


July 18th, followed immediately a block- 
ng of the third German offensive in the 
Champagne by the counter-offensive of 


the Tardenois. It ended on the morning 
of November 11th. It had lasted exactly 
me hundred and seventeen days, only 
me day less than the German battle, 
which was begun on March 21st and 
ended on July 16th. 

Let us compare the battle which 
started on July 18th with the battle of 
Ludendorff. In spite of all his material 
means, in spite of the methodical prepa- 
ration of the infantry, in spite of the 
exaltation he instilled into his soldiers by 
speaking of the Kaiser’s Battle, the Bat- 
tle of Peace (Friedenschlacht), the last 
battle, after which everything would be 
hnished, Ludendorff was doomed to fail 
in his desperate effort to win a decision 
by arms. We must render this justice to 
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the Germans, that they fought well. On 
March 21st, April 8th, and May 27th 
they marched forward with extraordi- 
nary courage. One felt that these sol- 
diers, pushed by their commander, who 
knew that it was necessary to reach a 
decision, did all they could, individually 
and collectively. But how was this 
effort produced? By blows of a batter- 
ing-ram. ‘There was something incom- 
plete, something disconnected, which in- 
dicated improvisation, exhaustion. And, 
as is invariably the case with the Ger- 
mans as soon as there is a surprise, as 
soon as things do not go according to 
preconceived plans, the mechanism 
broke down. They had to make a fresh 
start, and for that time was needed. Af- 
ter June 15th a whole month was neces- 
sary to recommence the offensive. In 
all these lulls there is something extraor- 
dinary of which history will speak. 

The German success of the Marne in 
June, which stirred us so deeply, which 
almost struck France to the heart, was 
a capital event of the war. It turned the 
Germans from the Oise and drew them 
on to the offensive of July 15th, which, 
from every point of view, was the ad- 
venture that brought about their down- 
fall. In fact, the arrival of the Germans 
for the second time upon the Marne, 
without serious opposition, after break- 
ing through the Chemin des Dames and 
crossing the Aisne, made them believe 
that the French army was worth no 
more than the British army, that we 
were at the end of our rope. The Ger- 
mans were convinced that they were 
going to break down our last defenses, 
and that Paris would fall. As the revenge 
for the first, Ludendorff conceived a sec- 
ond battle of the Marne which would 
cut the French army in two, separating 
Paris from the east. It would be the end 
of the war. Either Ludendorff had lost 
his sense of what was possible or the 
alarming influx of American divisions 
compelled him to play his last desperate 
cards. 

On July 17th the German offensive met 
the French army of Champagne, and 
from the first hour of the battle failure 
was evident. From now on we were go- 
ing to see the effect of unity of command, 
of the leadership of Marshal Foch. 


In the month of June secret instruc- 
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tions were given to the generals of our 
army corps concerning the new method 
that had been decided upon for defensive 


hghting. hese instructions can be re- 
sumed in one brief sentence: No longer 
hold at all St ur rst ositto7 fy but 
carry the fighting back to a principal line 


Oo} resistance a ynsiderable bs in the 
rear. Lhus we were going to profit by 
our bitter experience of having masses 
ot combatants uselessly slaughtered by 
toxic gases and rolling barrage fire in the 
effort to keep intact the defensive trench 
system. Thus we were going to return 
to the old doctrine, too much forgotten 
in trench warfare, the doctrine of com- 
bat which divides torces on the defensive 
into three distinct advance- 
guards and advance troops to 
sustain the shock ot attack, and re- 
serves to strengthen the line at any weak 
point which might develop. In March, 
and again in April, the Germans had 
taught us that trench systems were not 
inviolable. So our high command aban- 
doned the ideas which had paralyzed 
both defensive and offensive action on 
both sides for nearly four years. Our 
advance-guards and advance posts were 
instructed tolimit their activity to getting 
into contact with the enemy and recon- 
noitering. lhe troops to sustain the 
shock were no longer to be subjected to 
heavy and continuous shelling before the 
enemy made his appearance. lhe bulk 
of the reserves were to be kept outside 
the fighting until it was realized how 
they could be best according to 
the way the battle developed. General 
Gouraud was the first to have the 
chance to try out this happy return 
to the old doctrine of defensive war- 
fare. How he applied it proves his 
clairvoyance and his control over his 
lo be able to designate ad- 
vance posts to hold advance lines, when 
the units designated know that they will 
get no support from shock troops or re- 
it is necessary that the chiefs be 
quite sure of their men and that the 
men are well trained in a practice which 
involves the almost certain sacrifice of 
their life. 

This is what happened on July 15th 
last. hese tactics were applied. The 
Germans wasted their artillery prepara- 
tion against positions the French had 


groups 


post S; 


used 


soldiers. 


serves, 
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decided beforehand not to defend, 
they struck their big blow against a 
mere curtain of troops. When they came 
on over undefended ground they wer 
surprised by our counter-batteries. Th 
were in disorder and already decimated 
when they reached the principal line \ 
had chosen to defend. This was the first 
symptom of German defeat. It w: 
Nicopolis over again. Foch used a twer 
tieth-century adaptation of the tacti 
of Bajazet. Did the Kaiser realize th 
when he mounted a high observatior 
post to follow the battle which was to | 
his crowning victory? Our great poe 
Rostand, who has just died prema 
turely, immortalized this memorabk 
night, which at daybreak had turned 
into the prelude of the German collapse, 
in an ode: asat 

From July 15th to the moment when 
the signing of the armistice was notified 
to the contending armies, the battk 
nevel When we look back to 
these very recent events and draw upon 
our day-by-day impressions, we are 
stupefied. On the afternoon of July 18th, 
three days after the Kaiser launched his 
last bolt, we learned that General 
Mangin had attacked in the region be- 
tween Villers-Cotterets and Soissons. 
The emotion caused by this bulletin after 
that of July 16th will always live vividly 
in my memory. Something appeared to 
have changed. Although as military 
critic I divined the turning-point, I did 
not dare to rejoice. But the indetinable 
hope which was born again in my heart 
I found had come also to others who were 
following closely the battle. 

The Germans were fighting in the 
mountainous region beyond Rheims, and 
were even still making progress there, 
pushing back the Italians and the troops 
of General Berthelot, who were holding 
desperately north of the Marne. Sud- 
denly the attack of General Mangin 
began with extraordinary violence and 
without preparation of artillery. There 
had been some preparatory combats, and 
I was greatly astonished that the Ger- 
mans did not seem to be paying atten- 
tion to them. For several days before 
the attack our troops had been taking 
back certain ravines. ‘There were en- 
counters between patrols. General Man- 


‘Guillaume yur monte. 


ceased ° 


gin explained to me on the map the rea- 
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son of these preliminaries. A surprise 
attack could not be made at this point 
intil wooded basins secured, in 
which could be hidden the troops massed 
for the assault. 

In this attack, as accompanying artil- 
lery for the troops, we had ready at last 
ur answer to the German portable 
trench cannon, which wrought havoc in 
the British lines in the offensive of 
March 21st. We sprang upon the Ger- 
mans the surprise of our new tanks. So 
effective were the tanks that the Ger- 
mans had to withdraw hastily several 
kilometers, almost to the gates of Sois- 
The army of General Degoutte, 
supported on the right by the Americans, 
attacked at the same moment. This 
sudden menace on the flank of the 
pocket of the Tarde nois showed the ( i€ t= 
mans the weakness of their position. 
The offensive mentality of our poilus 
astounded them. Had the Vv not believed 
that the French army was on its last 
legs? The number and quality of the 
Americans and the deadly effectiveness 
f our tanks dismayed them. July 18th 
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were 


Sons. 


THROUGH THE DEVAST 


ATED STREETS OF 


A MEUSE TOWN 


will remain a date as important in the 
annals of the war as that of the surprise 
of the Cambrésis, of which we have al- 
ready shown the significance. 

One might have thought that this was 
only a local battle. The army of Gen 
eral Gouraud was no longer showing 
activity. The battle was being concen- 
trated in the pocket of the Tardenois. 
The German reserves were hurried into 
this pocket. he Germans do not like 
to let go of what they hold. They held 
here all the more tenaciously because 
they believed that they were going to 
succeed in passing the Marne and march- 
ing on Paris. In this pocket they had 
accumulated enormous material and 
strong reserves. Perhaps Ludendorff did 
not realize yet the importance of the aid 
the Americans could contribute without 
further waiting. Perhaps he did not 
know that the British army had been 
reinforced, because the British, in spite 
of the menace of the last German ad- 
vance, had remained absolutely quiet 
since May. Even in France there was 
an uneasy feeling, and every one was 
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“What is the British army do- 
ing? We are fighting in the lardenois. 
[he Americans are helping us. We must 
be having heavy losses. And the Eng- 
lish are doing nothing to relieve the 
pre ssure * 

Yes, the English did not budge But 
that was not their fault. Marshal Foch, 
now the real commander-in-chief, was 
holding them in his hand When he 
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had 
tricked into sending into the pocket of 
the lardenois a large part of their re 
serves, and identihed Bavarian division 
among the troops of the German Crown 
Prince, he was ready to attack in turn 
the Bavarian Crown Prince. He gave the 


thought that the Germans been 


word to the British. Reinforced in men 
and material, recuperated after a long 
rest, sustained by an important num- 
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ber of French and American divisions, 
in the fighting-line and in reserve, the 
British attacked on the Ancre on August 
8th. Just as they had been astounded 
by the dash and vigor of the poilus on 
July 18th, the Germans had the painful 
impression on August 8th—an impres- 
sion which was the beginning of de- 


THE 


moralization for the German General 
Staff—that hundreds of thousands of 
unbeaten Tommies were entering into 


action, and that the new phase of fight- 
ing in Flanders was beginning with per- 
fect liaison of British and French and 
Americans. 

General Debeney, who commanded 
the First French Army, which was co- 
operating with the British, told me how 
the operation started. Here we see still 
another illustration of the new concep- 
tion which has given us the victory. Up 
to this time, in order to have the advan- 
tage of the whole day, it was the custom 
to attack in the morning. [The Germans 
were operating in this way, and we had 
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given them reason to expect the same 
thing of us. On the day before the date 
set for the attack General Debeney had 
made a demonstration in the morning. 
The Germans said to themselves, ‘‘We 
are forewarned; we shall be attacked to- 
morrow morning.” In fact, on the 
morning of the next day the artillery 
bombarded heavily the German lines, 
but no infantry attack followed. The 
Germans held themselves ready. They 
waited vainly for hours. In the after- 
noon, as the artillery had died down al- 
together and there was no sign even of 
patrols, they relaxed their watch. At 
five o'clock in the evening, while the 
Germans were making their soup, our 
whole First Army advanced suddenly. 
Farther along, the British and Amer- 
icans began the offensive. By eight 
o'clock our First Army covered six kilo- 
meters. The Germans were surprised 
gathering potatoes in felds north of 
Montdidier. Soup was bubbling on the 
kitchen fires. When General Debeney 
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told me this story he said, smiling, 
“IT played them a beautiful trick.’ 
Successive British attacks were 
started, one after the other, up to Flan- 
ders. Importunate calls for reserves 
could not be answered immediately. So 
we see how the pocket of the Tardenois 
was the kernel of this extraordinary bat- 
tle. By his stubborn and continuous 
attacks, which seemed to indicate a de- 
termination to take the Chemin des 
Dames and to attach an excessive im- 
portance to freeing the Marne, Marshal 
Foch had drawn the German reserves 
into the pocket of the Tardenois. The 
German Crown Prince allowed himself 
to be fooled, and the Bavarian Crown 
Prince yielded to his call for reinforce- 
ments. By this imprudence, in which 


both had a share and responsibility, the 
two princes lost their chance of ever be- 
coming kings. For the British army had 
started an advance which was not to 
stop until the day the armistice was 
signed. 

In the month of March the British 
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army had received a shock so violent an 
had been overwhelmed so suddenly th: 
there was not time to call up and thro 
into the line the forces which could hay 
re-established the situation. Perhaps th 
British government had been hypnotize: 
by the chimerical fear of a disembark. 
ment on English soil. The German su 
periority in numbers over the British 
in March and April, 1918, had been 
due to the unwise disposition of Great 
Britain’s reserves in fighting troops. 
Something had gone wrong also with the 
disposition of the British artillery and 
ammunition reserves. The Germans 
were probably unaware of how strong 
the British really were, and interpreted 
wrongly the disaster of March 21st. Ac- 
cording to what I have been told, at the 
beginning of August the British mus- 
tered 1,700,000 men for the new offen- 
sive. All their lost cannon had_ been 
re-placed, with something over. The 
British army entered into line on 
August 8th with 35,000,000 shells! 

[he battle spread out northward. As 
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HOW THE WAR WAS WON 


one army advanced and 
ts left uncovered 
another army would at- 
tack the Germans. lak- 
en anew week after week 
or, rather, day after 

on the flank, the 
Germans had to with- 
draw on the Somme, 
give up Péronne, and 
fall back to the Hinden- 
burg line. 

During the month of 
August the battle de- 
veloped from the west 
of the Oise to Flanders 
against the armies of the 
German right wing. At 
the beginning of Sep- 
tember the French army 
entered into line again, 
repeating the same op- 
eration east from the 
Oise to the Argonne. 
| he se SUCCE ssive ac- 
tions, which increased 
the continuous attack 
to a front of hundreds 
f kilometers, are one 
f the most remarkable 
examples in history of 
co-ordinated effort, and 
were, of course, possible 

nly because of unity of 
command. Each Brit- 
ish army entered into 
action when its neighbor on the right had 
gaine d several kilometers. And precisely 
at the moment when the left found it- 
S¢ lf « xposed toa flanking counte r-attack 
the neighboring army attacked in turn, 
thus anticipating a possible German 
counter-attack. The Fourth British 
\rmy (Rawlinson) followed and 
ported the First French Army (Deb- 
eney) toward Péronne and against the 
Oise. The Third British Army (Byng) 
followed and supported the Fourth 
\rmy in the direction of Le Cateau. The 
First British Army (Horn) marched 
against Cambrai, Douai, Valenciennes. 
The last to move, the Fifth British 
Army, then entered Lille, Roubaix, and 
Tourcoing, and marched toward Tour- 
nai. Then the French armies began their 
attack. Between the Aisne and the 
Oise General Mangin stormed the for- 
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“MOVING UP SUPPLIES” 


midable position of Saint-Gobain, and 
Generals Berthelot) and Guillaumat 
pushed back the Germans from the 
\ esles to the Aisne. These two attacks 
combined took little by little the whole 
of the famous Saint-Gobain system. 
General Mangin entered Laon on Octo- 
ber 12th. General Gouraud, who had 
not ceased to press the enemy since July 
15th, advanced in turn, and, after heavy 
fighting, reached and passed the Aisne, 
between Rethel and Vouziers. While his 
army was getting into the Argonne by 
the northwest, the American army, un- 
der General Pershing, was operating be- 
tween the Meuse and the Argonne. The 
Americans had before them the most 
dificult ground of all. Their advance 
was slower, in spite of heavy sacrifices, 
because the Germans had to defend the 
Meuse at all costs. 
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During these two months I was asked 
several times: ‘“‘Has Marshal Foch 
enough men at his disposal? With this 
unprecedented battle-front, is he not go- 
ing to end up by finding himself without 
reserves!” | as Marshal 
Foch is operating in this fashion, it must 
certainly be that he has suthcient effec- 
tives to keep the battle yoing. Any way, 
it is not so much a question of having 
troops as of knowing how to use them és 
| he Battle of Libe ration, from July 1Sth 


answere d 


on, was a continuous battle, a battle 
without respite. History will be able to 
call Foch a Var hal q répit.”” 

In the month of October the battle 
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had become general from the Somme t 
the Meuse. Suddenly, we saw the Bel 
gian army, reinforced by the army o 
General Degoutte (which had left th 
lardenois) and by several Americar 
divisions, enter into action. With the 
Second British Army (Plumer) on the 
right, the Belgians, French, and Amer- 
icans, under King Albert, compelled the 
Germans in several days to evacuate the 
whole coast of Flanders. Ostend, Zee- 
brugge, and Bruges were liberated. 
During all this time only one sector 
remained in a sort of mysterious calm, 
the sector of the east. We asked our- 
selves why the battle had not continued 





GOING “OVER THE TOP” 


























[his ques- 


region of Lorraine 
tion was all the more re asonable bec ause 


nto the 


an offensive here seemed to have been 
foreshadowed by the magnificent attack 
of the Americans, which suppressed the 
salient of St. Mihiel. But after this suc- 
cess there had been a stop. Rumor had 
it for a long time that the fighting was 
going to start also in the Vosges. 

I believe that at G. H. Q. the contin- 
uation of the battle-front to the Vosges 
had been a part of the general plan, 
and that they were somewhat disturbed 
at not being able to start the offensive in 
this sector as soon as they had hoped 
[he delay was caused by the difficulties 
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the Americans encountered in the battle 
of the Meuse, difhiculties due to the hilly 
ground on both banks of the river, and 
also, it must be said, to the failure of the 
\mericans to get their transport service 
working quickly and smoothly. No 
army seems able to learn from the ex- 
perience of others, and the Americans 
were no exception to this rule. A too 
great concentration of material hindered 
the free movement of their troops. Gen- 
eral Pershing’s army had become very 
3ut he did not enjoy the advan- 
tage of lines of communication, with 
which his men were familiar from years 


large. 


of use in the movement of troops and 
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supplies, as was the case with the French 
and British. Nor was his staff aware 

until the moment arrived—of the many 
perplexities and complications that had 


to be confronted, when hundreds of 


thousands of men have to be moved and 
fed and kept supplied with ammuni- 
tion. 

Then, too, the resistance of the Ger- 
mans was much more stubborn on the 
Meuse than elsewhere. The Germans 
had foreseen and provided for a retreat 
on a large scale in Belgium and the north 
of France, and had started to operate 
that retreat at the beginning of October. 
A look at the map will show you why it 
was essential for them to hold to the 
bitter end in the regions of the Ardennes 
and Lorraine. In fighting against the 
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American advance the Germans wet 
defending the threshold of the emp 
at its weak point. If the defenses on th 
Meuse were broken through, the retrea 
of the armies from Belgium and northeri 
France would have been compromised 
That is why the Americans encountere: 
a resistance that cost them enormou 
losses. So long as this resistance was not 
overcome it was impossible to launch 
an attack against Briey and Metz, be- 
cause our left would have been exposed 
to a flank attack from the Ardennes. 

In the first days of November, when 
the Germans realized that the accept- 
ance of an armistice on our terms was in- 
evitable, the situation of the battle, from 
left to right, showed that the Germans 
were on the verge of the greatest mili- 
tary disaster in his- 
tory. 

In Belgium the 
group of armies under 
the command of King 
Albert, assisted by 
Generals Degoutte 
and Plumer, were on 
the banks of the 
Scheldt which the 
advance-guards had 
crossed at several 
places. From Ghent 
to Courtrai this group 
of armies was getting 
ready for a concerted 
offensive toward 
Brussels. Difficulties 
of communications 
on roads and railway 
lines that had been 
blown up, and a 
period of rainy weath- 
er, had caused the 
advance to slacken. 
We knew that the 
Germans were evac- 
uating Belgium, but 
their rear-guards were 
putting up a strong 
resistance. 

The British armies, 
under the command 
of Marshal Douglas 
Haig, had arrived, 
after heavy fighting, 
at the Belgian fron- 
tier. They were ad- 
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ing alone the valley of the Sambre, 
Mons and Charleroi, and by Mau 
ve toward Dinant. 
lhe First and Tenth French armies, 
el General Fayolle, crossing the re- 


n of Laon, were arriving at the edge of 


\rdennes from Fourmies to Anor and 
yn Che Fourth and Fifth armies, 
General Maistre, having crossed 
\isne, were also reaching the Ar- 
nes and entering Meézieéres. he 
\merican Army, having succeeded 
issing through the German defenses 
the elbow of the Meuse, was crossing 


famous river in the neighborhood of 


lan and forming a junction with the 
wth French Army. On the other side 
the Meuse the Americans, supported 
the Second French Army, were mov- 
nn Montmédy 
[hese armies formed a semicircle from 
Ghent to Sedan and Montmédy, and 
re threatening to surround the Ger- 
in armies which had delayed their re- 
treat in orderto keep unbroken their front 
Belgium and northern France. The re- 
tance of the German rear-guard had 
n stubborn, and had certainly made 
the victorious advance of the Allied 
But the retreat, although 
methodical and admirably arranged by 
| 1d¢ ndorff, had not bee n able to free the 
mies completely and remove the im- 
mense material accumulated between 
the sea and the Ardennes. 
Che arrival of the French and Amer- 
n armies at Sedan and Montmédy 
hreatened decisively the lines of com- 
nication of the Ardennes Blocked 
veen the portion of Holland which 
tretches south to Maestricht ana the 
\rdennes, the German armies in retreat 
re being crowded into the narrow val- 
of the Meuse between Liége and 
Civet There Is reason to believe that 
Marshal Foch was on the point of at- 
tacking—later than he had wanted to, 
but with the greatest violence—in Lor- 
raine with the American armies, of the 
Woévre and the French armies of Lor- 
raine and the Vosges, under the com- 
mand of General de Castelnau. Every- 
thing was ready, and it is probable that 
the results would have been disastrous 
for the German armies. 
It would have been a colossal Sedan, 
between Liége and the Sarre! Hinden- 
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nies slow. 


burg and Ludendorff knew this, and re- 
signed themselves to sign an armistice 
which was equivalent to military capitu- 
lation. 

But the battle was not limited to the 
western front. We must remember that 
Marshal Foch had command of all the 
Allied armies on all the fronts and that, 
except in the case of Italy, he succeeded 
in planning an ensemble of operations 
calculated to strike and demoralize the 
enemy at every point. What happened 
in the east, then, during September and 
October was an integral part of the Bat- 
tle of Liberation Whatever resistance 
the Germans might have been able to 
make in the west, their military defeat 
was inevitable after the victories in the 
Orient over the Bulgarians and Turks 

It was on September 15th that we re- 
ceived the first bulletin from the army 
of Salonika, which we had grown accus- 
tomed to believe had resigned itself to 
the defensive. During August, 1n well- 
informed circles, | heard more than once 
the opinion advanced that troops would 
be withdrawn from Macedonia to rein- 
force General Allenby in Palestine, and, 
indeed, to maintain the French eftfec- 
tives on the western front! Day after 
day the news arrived of startling suc- 
cesses against the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia. At the same time the British, 
who had advanced their lines very little 
in Palestine during the nine months that 
had elapsed since the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, attacked in force In eight days 
the Bulgarian army was driven back in 
disorder from the positions it had held 
for three years, and the [Turkish armies 
of Syria were annihilated. Bulgaria 
capitulated, and it was seen that the 
complete collapse of Turkey could no 
longet be avoided. 

This double decisive victory in the 
east was the great proof that unity of 
command had been realized. Marshal 
Foch is a leader who has a comprehen- 
sive vision, developed by years of teach- 
ing at the Ecole de Guerre and by a life 
of study and reflection. He did not for- 
get that the war had begun in the east 
and kept constantly in mind the reper- 
cussions of the eastern campaign upon 
the military situation of Germany in the 
west and upon the internal moral situa- 
tion in the German and Austro-Hun- 
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garian empires. To-day | believe we are 
in a position to assert that if the expedi- 
tion of the Dardanelles had succeeded in 
1915, and if we had taken Constantino- 
ple, Russia would have remained a 
strong military factor, and the war 
would have doubtless finished two years 
ago. Since the armistice, M. Take 
Jonesco, the illustrious Rumanian, has 
confirmed this opinion by telling me of 
the efforts he made to prevail upon Ru- 
mania to declare war in 1915, and thus 
force the Allies to push vigorously their 
political and military offensive in the 
Balkans. 

Marshal Foch knew what was happen- 
ing in Bulgaria. General Guillaumat had 
pointed out to him that a brisk attack 
had serious chances of succeeding, and, 
if successful, would bring about the 
defection of Bulgaria. The moment the 
tide had turned in the west, and Marshal 
Foch knew that Germany would be un- 
able to send fresh troops to Bulgaria, he 
gave the order for the advance from 
Salonika. The offensive succeeded in a 
way perhaps more decisive, and cer- 
tainly more quickly, than was hoped for. 
The honor of carrying out the plans be- 
longs to General Franchet d’Espérey, 
who showed once more the spirit of en- 
terprise which had won him fame as 
commander of the Fifth Army in the 
battle of the Marne. But we must not 
forget the long work of preparation of 
General Guillaumat. Nor must we fail 
to mention the invaluable aid of the 
Serbian divisions, reformed during the 
period of darkness, who, after an irre- 
sistible assault on the 1sth, 16th, and 
17th of September, liberated with un- 
paralleled rapidity their enslaved coun- 
try. Another factor in the success of the 
Salonika offensive was the intervention 
of the Greek army, regenerated by the 
faith and devotion of M. Venizelos and 
the group of patriots who had refused to 
follow the path of dishonor along which 
their king would have led them. 

The role in the Battle of Liberation of 
the Allied armies in the Balkans is little 
known, and deserves special mention. 
Success was so rapid that the tendency 
was to believe that the Bulgarians had 
given way almost without fighting. This 
is far from the truth. For eight days a 
bitter battle was fought. Victory was 
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due as much to the ardor of the All 
soldiers attacking in mountainous co 
try against terrible obstacles as to t 
bold and tireless leadership of Gener 
Franchet d’Espérey. The Eleventh G& 
man Army, composed of Bulgarian s 
diers and ofhcered by Germans, cou 
not be saved by the armistice. Cut of 
in the mountain valleys into which i 
had been thrown back by the Frenc! 
under General Henry, it was surrounde: 
and captured. 

In less than a fortnight, also, Genera 
Allenby reaped the reward of the peril 
ous and painful advance he had mad 
from the Suez Canal to Jerusalem the 
year before. The 1917 campaign across 
the desert of the Isthmus had put to th 
severest test the traditional qualities of 
British soldiers. Indomitable will, per- 
severance, genius in organizing trans- 
port service and keeping open lines of 
communication had brought the British 
to Jerusalem. The annihilation of the 
Turkish armies in the battle of Septem- 
ber, 1918, was the logical result of the 
British penetration into Palestine, and 
cannot be regarded simply as a sudden 
and brilliant effort or as the result of the 
utter demoralization of the enemy. 

The battle which liberated Serbia and 
Syria was a decisive element of the war. 
It broke the links of the chain which 
bound our enemies. When Bulgaria and 
Turkey fell the Near East was lost to 
Germany. Rumania awoke. Austria, 


maddened by hunger and the threat of 


invasion, was ready to separate her fort- 
unes from Germany. ‘The end of the 
drama was at hand. 

Who could deny that the two battles 
on the western and eastern fronts, car- 
ried on with harmony and continuity, 
and coming after years of scattered and 
indecisive effort, were due to the unity 
of command, and that thus the unity of 
command was in the final analysis the 
decisive factor of the war? 

In conclusion, our praise must go to 
Marshal Foch, who realized the wonder- 
ful things of which I have written, and 
to Marshal Pétain, whose work cannot 
be separated from that of Foch., They 
were both my colleagues at the E ‘cole de 
Guerre, where Foch was Professor of 
General Tactics and Pétain Professor of 
Infantry. I am proud to think that I was 
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the generals of the Ninth 
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Army all told him that they could hold 
no longer against the pressure of the 
Germans of von Hausen. He answered 
them: ‘‘ You say you can hold no longer? 
hen attack!’ And to reassure his staff, 
he asserted that if the Germans were at 
tacking with such fury against the Ninth 
Army, it must be because things were 
going with them badly elsewhere. There, 
on the field of battle, he had one of thos: 
flashes of genius which he showed in 
other days in his interpretative courses 
at the Ecole de Guerre. It was Foch who 
he German offensive on the 
Yser. Marshal French wanted to re 


stoppe d t 


treat. Foch dissuaded him, invoking the 
honor of England. The battle of the 


Yser was fought and the cause of the 
Allies saved. 

During the year 1915 Foch was the 
adviser to whose counsels our British 
allies listened. He kne W how to spare 
their pride and to impose his will upon 
them. He was responsible for the battle 
of the Artois and the battle of the 
Somme. Probably because the results 
were not immediate, his influence undet 
went an eclipse. He reappe ared last May 
as Chief of the General Staff. He was not 
vet sole master, but one felt immedi- 
ately his presence at the helm, and it 
Vas evident that there was complete 
harmony between him and_ General 
Pétain, the commander-in-chief. At the 
most critical moments, always calm, al- 
ways master of himself and of every 
situation that arose, he did not worry 
about what “‘they say.’ He was plan- 
ning and carrying out his ideas with that 
sense of moderation which the Germans 
fortunately do not possess. 

General Pétain, considerably younger 
than General Foch, was a colonel at the 
beginning of the war, and commanded 
a regiment in the first battle of the 
Marne. His rise was rapid. In 1915, 
commanding an army corps in the battle 
of Artois, he succeeded in breaking 
through the German lines. Then we saw 
him in command of an army in the 
Champagne. In the September offen- 
sive, he grasped clearly the situation 
The French army could go no farther 
without too great losses. He had the 
courage to say, ‘““We must stop; we 
cannot continue the offensive; let us 
wait!’ Put in charge of the defense of 
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Verdun, where division after division 
had to pass through hell, General Pétain 
kept the confidence of the poilus. [he 
Germans did not pass. Verdun, after 
the Marne and the Yser, was the salva- 
tion of France. 

When the offensive of April, 1917, 
failed Pétain was made commander-in- 
chief. The moment has not yet come 
when we can discuss in detail that of- 
fensive, and we are not justified in im- 
puting blame to the chiefs who believed 
then that victory was possible. They 
almost obtained it. Pétain took com- 
mand of an army which felt that it had 
suffered a defeat, and which was shaken 
by losses fruitlessly incurred. During 
the summer of 1917 he succeeded in re- 
storing the morale. Contdence in final 
victory was reborn. The criticism has 
been made that Pétain sponsored the 
theory of attacks with limited objec- 
tives. This is false. Pétain had no 
theory. He faced conditions, and was 
forced to limit the efforts of our armies 
because at that time they could do no 
more than they did. There was a crisis 
- of numbers, of artillery, of morale. By 
months of patient waiting—and how 
hard it was to wait during the summer 
weather!—he was able to prove, in the 
October, 1917, attack of Malmaison that 
the French army was worthy of its chief. 

Here, then, are two men who represent 
French genius in its brilliancy, its mod- 
eration, its depth. Must we compare 
them with the German generals? It is 
with reason that the Germans exalted 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg. For they 
represent the German genius. On this 
subject it is well to let a German speak. 
A German critic in the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, writing of Ludendorf after his 


resignation, pointed out how this m 
master of Germany, politically as \ 
as militarily, lacked what is alm 
always lacking in Germans, the sen 
of moderation in conception and 
effort. 

But in rendering homage to Marsha 
Foch and Pétain we must not forget t 
others who played a vital part in tl 
victory, Haig, Pershing, Diaz, Allenb 
and the French generals who have so we! 
represented the traditions of France. 

I am not sure that we should hay 
had the victory without the aid of th 
United States. (here were those whi 
thought that aid from across the Atlanti 
in the form of foodstuffs and war ma 
terial was all we needed. But would 
material aid from America have sufficed 
Chere can be no doubt that the military 
intervention of the Americans shortened 
the war and put the seal upon the moral 
condemnation of Germany. America 
came to fight for justice as much as for 
France. The Americans shed their blood 
freely in the Battle of Liberation. And 
now the United States has seen what 
France has suffered, and has understood 
what must be the reparation after the 
liberation, the punishment of the crime 
after the defeat of those who aspired to 
the domination of the world. 

Placing ourselves purely on military 
ground, we may claim that French art 
has conquered German science. But 
more is necessary, politically and hu- 
manly, and the Battle of Liberation 
must have results that are lasting in 
order to be a real victory. Military tri- 
umphs are temporary. Only by the 
union of free nations after the war will 
German barbarism be doomed to power- 
lessness. 


























Voices 


of the 


Universe 


BY BUCKNER SPEED 
SSO IFTEEN years ago, which, measured in terms of horse- 
=A? while coming up the power, was exceedingly small—at the 


(1) west coast of Central 
a st, America, our ship 

k= stopped in the placid, 
sig a landlocked 


. ea 
Wy > Acapulco. 


harbor of 
We went 
distance of over a mile by 
and in the evening sat smoking 
flat roof of the United States 
l’s residence. It was a hot night, 

\out wind and without any sound of 
es, or of life of any kind. Late in the 
after the Mexican population 

we heard with perfect dis- 


rea 


] 
isieep, 


tness the little victrola on ou 
mer playing ““My Own United 
tes.” We remarked upon it. The 


p on which the victrola was playing 
; more than a mile away. 

[he incident had long been forgotten 
later the feats of 
began to be an- 


me Some years 
eless_ telegraphy 
need, until tremendous distances 
thousand, two thousand, five thou- 
miles and more had been mastered. 
seemed to be something uncanny, 
ething savoring of telepathy, some- 
1g which did not obey the recognized 
les that have been derived from experi- 
e in other fields, in these long-dis- 
e communications. Then the memo- 
of the victrola in Acapulco Harbor 
me back; and it is worth while, at 
the risk of tediousness, to apply arith- 
netic to that experience in order to be 
le to comprehend, and to have an 
itive feeling that even the farthest 
aches of wireless communication are 
out of harmony with other experi- 
nces. Che victrola aboard the ship was 
ordinary instrument, with the well- 
known tiny vibrating diaphragm set in 


otion by the microscopically small, 
wavy groove of the “‘record.”” From the 
face of this little diaphragm there ema- 


nated a disturbance in the surrounding 


most not over one-millionth of a horse 

and from so small a source of 
energy proceeded a sound distinctly 
audible by our unaided ears at a distance 
of more than a mile. 

Now let us ti ike 

cation covering ten thousand miles 
tance. It is known even by high-school 
students that sound, light, and heat radi- 
ate energy in every direction, diminishing 
according to the rule that at twice the 
distance the effect is one-fourth as great 
three times the distance one-ninth as 
great, etc.; consequently it is ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand times as great a 
feat to communicate ten thousand miles 
by wireless as it was to hear the victrola 
a distance of one mile that is to say, 
it is a hundred million times as difhcult. 
Now let us see if the mechanism of wire- 
less communication 1s a hundred million 


power, 


a wire le ss communi- 
” dis- 


times as powerful as was the victrola 
mechanism whose sound | heard. Che 
machinery which gives rise to the elec- 


trical disturbance produced for the pur- 
pose of wireless telegraphy is often of one 
hundred horse-power. Thus we 
the outset that the magnitude ot 
electrical disturbance expressed as 
ergy is a hundred million times greate1 
than the noise produced by the victrola. 
[he mystery of the wireless begins to 
disappear; but, further, when we reflect 
that the area of the ear and the small 
size of the ear-drum which received that 
minutely attenuated sound from the 
victrola is in itself very small indeed, 
compared with the enormous spread of 
the wireless towers and their antenna, 
we see a nearer proportionality between 
the sending and receiving apparatus of 
the ten-thousand-mile wireless telegraph 
communication and the experience that 
I had at a distance of a mile at Acapulco. 

Nevertheless, it was a very remarkable 


see at 
the 
ene 
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experience that at 
the victrola so far. The condition was 
that of extreme silence. If there had 
been hundreds of victrolas all about the 


\capulco—hearing 


town of Acapulco and on every one of 


the fshing-boats of the harbor and on 
the several German tramp steamers ly- 
ing there as we Il, the re would have bee n 
very little chance for “*My Own United 
State 5”? ever to re ach my ears. 

Chis is the condition that now obtains 
in wireless transmission, 
much more the case 


and was very 
> previous to the gOV- 
ernment’s taking over the wireless appa- 


ratus and restricting its use, as well 
gulating the character of the trans- 
mission. lhe interferences and dis- 


turbances produced by a multitude of 
wireless communications going on simul- 
taneously 1s, however, within bounds, not 
such a serious matter. Any one with a 
trained musical listen to a full 
orchestra and follow, without effort and 
almost singly, any one instrument, wen 
can by an effort of concent ation hea 
that instrument almost as if it were 
played alone. A trained conductor will 
scowl at any instrumentalist anywhere 
in the orchestra who makes the slightest 
and will scarcely hear any 
instrument during his concentra 
that performer. 

loa fat ater can, by a 
suitable apparatus, listen to a particular 
wireless note; for the ap- 
Pp iratus Is arranged to give an extremely 
clean-cut, definite, and unique sound 
which can be instrumentally selected and 
followed with great precision and exclu- 
siveness. But let the “bang” of a 
pistol-shot break 1n on an orchestral con- 
cert and the whole beautiful scheme of 
selective hearing 1s broken through. An 
inharmonious pulse has assaulted the 
trained musical ear and broken through 
all of the nerve discipline that has been 
acquired for discriminating audition 
Just so in the wireless game. 
where between the Eiffel Tower and 
Arlington comes a tremendous lightning 
flash, and in its disorderly and raucous 
crash are present enough of the same 
elements as are in the orderly and 
rhythmic pulses selected and used for 
the wireless transmission, to claim close 
kinship with them, and to intrude them- 
selves, unmannerly and 


slip other 


tion on 


ore degree we 


tr ansmission 


Some- 


be , sterously ’ 
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into the message, with the result tl 
clicks and pops interrupt the commu: 
cation. 

But the 


not this alone spectacul 


disturbance which we see as the light 
ning stroke is not the only enemy 
wireless transmission. Electrical « 


changes between clouds and earth ar 
clouds and clouds that do not result 
outright flashes will produce scratch 
sawing noises, hi 


, hisses and thumps and a 

manner of strange manifestations. It h: 

been known since the early days of th 

common Morse wire telegraph that dur 

ing auroral displays the telegraph wir 

were frequently able to work without 
apparatus and sometimes, with or with 
out batteries, would be quite unwork 

able. It was noticed many years ag 
that at times of large and easily visibk 
sun-spots the telegraph wires would 
work badly and that the sun-spots and 
auroras were frequently coincident 
he communication is even 
more susceptible to these high and far- 
off sources of disturbance. Some of the 
so-called static noises heard in wireless 
telegraphy may, without too much 
stretch of the fancy, be fairly called the 
sound of solar whirlwinds and mael- 
Indeed, we must admit that the 
sources of some of these mysterious in- 
terferences may be in vibrations, explo- 
sions, detonations, and reverberations 
proceeding from the uttermost reaches 
of space. 


Dhe se 


wireless 


stroms. 


clicks and pops, hisses and 
thumps, scratchy and sawing noises—all 
the curious undertones, overtones and 
intermittent clatter and whisperings that 
intrude upon, interrupt, and confuse our 
systems of electrical- communication, 
constitute what the electricians call 
“static.” One might say that “static” 
is the sum-total of the 
vibrations from the myriad initiatives 
and centers of energy, near and incon- 
ceivably far—the mighty murmur, some- 
times reaching the magnitude of uproar 
—of the Voices of the Universe. 

While we know very little about their 
sources or their nature, we do know that 
it is very important to be able, out of the 
composite vibration of the whole mighty 
Orchestra, to select for our specific uses 
the one clear note, so to speak, of a 
single instrument. The efforts to “ 


over- 


vast complex of 
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tatic’’ are all to this end. Little science to muse about “‘high and far-off 
year by year, progress is made’ things”’ before we are ready for them. 

{! minimizing these disturbances We go on doing the thing next to us, 
nterruptions. Very recently we doing it well, conquering the obstacles 
ad in the public press announce- that it is profitable to conquer, and we 

t of a great success in this direction. do well in doing so; but little by litel 
will demonstrate the degree of this in so doing we are unquestionably reach 
plishment. ing and feeling our way toward the abil 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress there ity on our own part to be cognizant of 
in who ran with his fingers in his voices emanating from spheres othe: 
shouting at the top of his voice, than our own; and if there are beings of 
he might not hear. In developing _ like or greater intelligence than ours else- 


yossibilities of terrestrial communi- where, we shall in time certainly be in 
on it is Gf consummate importance communication with them. It may be 
we shall find a way to put our fin-_ even now that some of these static dis- 
n our ears and shut out the extrane- _turbances which we try so hard to shut 
noises of the ‘‘ statics.” out are far-off brotherly hands knocking 


is cheap fancy and unprofitable at the door that we now hold fast closed. 


America’s Burdens 
BY VIRGINIA WATSON 


URDENS to my shoulders I have lifted singing; 
Not for me the silence of the surly slave. 

Through primeval forests | my axe went swinging, 
Pill the gloomy wildwood light and shelter gave. 

All the unknown mysteries on my shoulders pressing, 

Hunger and the herce beasts and the savage men, 

*Yet I laughed, my musket’s shining lock caressing 
Soon the dead lay quiet and the wounded sought their den. 


Loneliness in deserts, soul and body thirsting, 
Harvests long awaited burned by cruel sun; 

I have watched the torrents my dams’ strong barriers bursting; 
I have laughed and lost, and I have laughed and won. 


Borne full oft the weight of war and women’s weeping, 
But I never faltered on my destined way 


Now the world such burden of hopes on me is heaping 
Faint my spirit grows and I| feel my body sway. 


Freedom of the prairies, winds from mountains blowing, 
Dreams and clean achievements my heritage have been; 
Strength has flowed to me and strength from me is flowing, 
World! Ill show you visions that mine eyes have seen. 
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Vanilla 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


Hy ~ 5 SSA HE letter came while 
ae eS “Ay Mr. Pawket was chop- 
ry (tc ping wood. His ax 
ay i: 7 ‘7, rested on a stump and 
Nae! | 5) ee “*! Ap se chips 
Vesey ere Dreathed fragrance 


4 ANSI ‘iene 


cS CAUWES SSS around him as he stood 
watching the buckboard of the Rural 
Free Delivery wind down the country 
road. 


The Rural Free Delivery consisted of 


a white horse, a creaking buckboard, and 
a young woman of determined manner. 
A Rough Rider’s hat sat with an air of 
stern purpose on the Rural Free De 
livery’s dark head, and a pair of sur- 
geon’s gauntlet gloves heightened her 
air of othcial integrity. 

\s the buckboard approached the 
group of tulip-trees opposite Mr. Paw- 
ket’s residence he shoved back his hat 
and pulled a blue-spotted handkerchief 
out of his hip pocke cs passing the hand- 
kerchief over his face, he greeted the 
Rural Free Delivery: 

‘Hot enough fer yer?” 

It was really not so very hot, but if 
Mr. Pawket had not asked this question 
he would have felt lacking in geniality. 
He did not, however, go forward to in- 
tercept possible mail. There was the 
little iron box with his name on it nailed 
to the tulip-tree; there was the red sig- 
nal to be adjusted. It pleased Mr. 
Pawket to realize that the government 
had all this planned out for his special 
convenience and he was careful not to 
upset régime. He watched the Rural 
Free Delivery climb down from. th 
buckboard, go fo the little box on the 
tree, deposit one letter, lock the box, 
and set up the signal. When the cere- 
mony was concluded Mr. Pawket came 
out from behind the barn. Walking with 
the heavy v; bent-kneed tread of the life- 
long farmer, he leaned upon the bars by 
the cow-sheds. 

“Many gitten ’em to-day?” he in- 
quired 


The Rural Free Delivery climbed b: 
into the buckboard; she pulled on t 
gauntlets, replying with black-eyed | 
serve: 

“Finn’s folks had two—a asthma « 
cler and a letter from that son th 
thought was drownded. Mis’ Sweetser’ 
got a paper—the one her daughter 1: 
manicurer sends her. And there’s a bi 
yet for the Grant girl—her graduati 
dress, ] expect seems she’s too hig 
toned to wear anything but machi 
made.” 

Che Rural Free Delivery whipped | 
the white horse and the stern contours | 
the Rough Rider hat disappeared doy 
the winding, shadowed road. At la 
Mr. Pawket, rousing from the reve: 
induced by news of the resurrection 
Kinn’s boy, took down the bars an 
crossed the road to the post-box. Drag 
ging from his pocket a cluster of hug 
barn keys, he sought among them fi 
the infinitesimal key of the box. T] 
small key had the appearance of coquet 
ting with Mr. Pawket—it invariably di 


appeared behind the larger keys and 


eluded his efforts to single it out; 


seemed to him flirtatious, feminine; and 
as he stood like an old Druid invoking 
the spirit of the tulip-tree,.he addressed 


this small key with benevolent irony. 

“You’m a shrimp, that’s what yo 
are,” Mr. Pawket said to the key 
Nothin’ but a shrimp. ... Why 
tarnation don’t they have a key you 
can see? I’d hate to lose you on 
dark night, I would,” eying the key 
severe ly. 

But the shrimp key at least did its 
work, and Mr. Pawket with unconceak 
feelings of wonder and concern dre\ 
forth from the box the letter. It was a 
large, rich-looking letter. The envelop: 
was thin and crackly, embossed with 
purple designs of twisted reptiles coiling 
around a woman’s face, and in one cor- 
ner were small purple letters forming th 
words “Hotel Medusa.” The handwrit 
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g on the envelope was bold and black, 


nd the dark seal bore impress of a small 


ved form that Mr. Pawket took to 


e a honey-bee. He regarded the letter 
spiciously, studying it from every po 
l as he entered the kitchen door 
‘Say. Mother, here’s a iettel What 
11 I do with it?” 
Mrs. Pawket came sighing from the 
htub. She wrinkled her forehead 
ne harried by the incessant demands 
ot the yutside world Wipi 9 her | ands 
her wet apron, she took the letter, 
reg irding it contemy] tuo isly 
‘Leave it be on the parl rr mantel 
idvised Mrs. Pawket The twins 
ymin’ up the road | can | ir them 
hollerin’ at that echo down by th 
imps. Leave it be; they'll attend to 
M Pawket, havi oO ( irried out thi 


nection, stood by 


whether it Was WO 


back to his chopping Phe 
the middle of the sky | itted odors 
f the kitchen and discerned a rich at 
mosphere known to his consciousness as 
*dinner-time. 

*Now I’m here | ma as il ta 
he rem rked t } Hi t heavil 
d ina lurke l-covered rocku 

Ir, quotil facet 

| er! nt to | 1 

| t kK | Tl I ind 

The Rural \ s folk i 
heard trom that young teller Wal 





drownded.”’ 

Mrs. Pawket 
face from contemplating a small kettk 
of Irish severely: 
**Much the Rural knows about it. She’s 
into everybody’s business.” 

Mr. Pawket 
the mail and all, 
Ssenseé a good deal. Some 
always been foreknowledged. *Twuz the 
Rural foretold the blizzit last winter; 
‘twuz the Rural found out Hank Jella- 
by’s nephew was married. Wasn’t it 
her knowed all thetimewho sot Mullins’s 
barn ahre? There’s a good many de- 
pends on the Rural for keeping up with 


things.” 


raised a disapproving 


stew, remarking, 


“Well, Cal- 
hable 


Savs 


de murre d. 


rin’ she’s to 


she ’s 


Soon the sun was a gree n glare through 
the tulip-trees; that meant it was half 
past twelve, and the tw 
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(hey were hoarse from intriguing with 


the echo in the swamp; but as they 
entered the gate (careful to swing it 
the wrong way and squeeze through) 
they discussed a tingling problem in 


ntal arithmetic 


me 
‘If Mrs. Fenton gave her son two 
wapples ” (snuffe ‘and her nephew 
e naple”’ (snuffle), ** and two wapples 
to her son’s friend, reservin’ one napple 


for herself and conservin’ four rapples 
for the would be the 
sum of these given napples multiplied 
by four?” 
Recitin 


house hold, what 


g this appalling chorus, the 
twins faced their grandfather, who, pois- 
his battered sun-hat on his knees, 
from the de pths of his arm-chair looked 
if fearfully, upon them. 
Gramp’, kin you answer it?” 
demanded the twins. 

before him in the kitchen 
doorway, they mouthed it, curly-headed, 
They 
scraped their shoes on a scraper near the 
peered furtively under a 
covered dish on the table while the other 


Ing 


proudly ; 


“pay, 
Standing 
croaking synchronous challenge. 


door; one 


washed hands and face in a tin basin 
undet the grape arbor. logether they 
made strange “snorting ’ noises of re- 


pressed masculinity as, seizing knife and 
fork from the pile in the center of the 
table, the \ took seats elbows on plates, 
instruments W 

“Kin you answer it?” 

Mr. Pawket hedged. He also drew a 
chan the table and, 
slice of bread with his knife, 
brows 

"Kin j 


nice 


aving In alr. 


up to spe aring a 


bent bushy 


answer it?’ Well, that’s a 
Would ver teacher like 
me to No, he wouldn’t. It’s 
for your learnin’, ain’t it?) Not for mine. 
I’m all finished with them conundrums. 

went on Mr. Pawket, airily 

‘‘of course I never done figurin’ like 
that when I was a boy. Them apples, 
Seems to me it all depends on the 

Ef the lady a widde r, like 
as not she was took advantage of. | 
mistrust she wouldn’t be no judge of 
apples; not bein’ a farmer, how could 
she know that there’s years when apples 
is vallevble, and other years when you 
insult the pigs with ’em? But then 

you talk about apples Well, as for 
whether it’s Northern Spy 


que stion. 


answer 1t! 


Of course,”’ 


now. 


season. Was 


a hne apple P 
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turne d ¢ m to stone 
he chanted, in 


‘Snakes for hair 
oft her he ad,”’ 


cut 


blissful retrospect 


LilS 


Mr. Pawket, reaching across the table 
eized this student by the collar. ‘* Now, 
now! Whose head you cuttin’ off?” 


Hern,” explained this bloodthirsty 
twin. “She was a bad woman.” 

Hey! Hey! Hey i roared Mr. 
Pawket, with sudden severity. ‘‘ None 
of that talk here! You mind your own 
business, young man. Don’t you give us 
none of that gab.”” He turned to Mrs. 
Pawket: ‘‘What did I say about that 
new voung feller that’s come to teach 
chool f He ain’t here for no rood 
that’s what I said! Mr. Pawket studied 
the face on the envelope with a sort of 
curious horror, concluding, “Ef she’s 
what vou sa\ she is, see to It that you 
don’t take no more notice of her cape pS.” 

Lhe tTWIns now 


registered agerieved 
ys; they scratched curly heads 
ith perturbed spoons. ‘* Medusa ’s his- 


try.” [They roared it in hurt explana- 


expressl 


tion 


After 


some discussion of the curious 


619 


of 


se al, 


anatomical outline the supposed 
honey-bee on the Mrs. Pawket 
finally slit the envelope with a dinner- 
knife, and the twins, holding the letter 
between them, gave a dashing, if slightly 
incorrect, reading. 


** AMALFI—IT’Ly—Horet MeEpoosa. 
“Dear Mr. ann Mrs. Pawket,—This 
letter is from William Folsom, the littl 
orphan boy for whom you did so much 


What do youthink? ‘This boy who boarded 
with you summers 1s coming back to Ame rica 

an Italian lady you are both 
On account of unforeseen bust- 
Folsom and I are forced 
vill . Villain 


with his wife, 

sure to love ! 

ness necessity, Mrs 

to give up our charming 
villy re 


He re one twin ran down. lhe othe r 
twin looked over his brothe r’s shoulder, 
breathing thickly. 

“Vanilla,” he chewingly instructed. 


* Vanilla 
on account of recent dev-dev-devil-elope- 
ments we are leaving It’ly at You 
remembe r the fine old property my father 
owned, called Cedar Plains? As I remember, 
it was not far from your farm where | spent 


our charming vanilla, and 


once. 





THE TWINS REMARKED, SIMI 


LTANEOUSLY:? 


HOMI 


Is COMIN’ 


** WILLUM 
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so many happy summers It is on Cedar 
Plains that Mrs. Folsom and I plan to erect 
our new home, an | talian van 

vill \ es 


‘Vanilla.’ This time it was Mr. Paw- 
ket who blandly supplied the word. 


good friends and 
to ha my wife 


| hall count on you a 
neighbors and | am anxiou 


neet you We have placed the building of 


sur new home in the hands of an architect 
friend of mine who 1s to be on the spot until 
ill is completed Our beloved household 
furnishings have already been shipped to 
\merica and we are living for the present in 
this hotel. We shall come home by 
Vat cir-cus-to-us route, not arriving until 
our new home is ready for us. Won’t you 
two good friend take Mr Badgely as a 
boarder, and do give him that stunning ol 
room | used to have 

“With the kinds t 200d vishes to you 
both, 


some- 


Your boy, 
“WILLIAM Fo tsom.” 


Phe twins, having completed what 
had been for them a daring undertaking, 
now looked about for release from an 
atmosphere grown suddenly boresome. 
he elder by four seconds went to the 
door and, affecting intense maturity, 
spat out from it. The younger, dip- 
ping his head in the water-butt near 
the leader, took a small comb from his 
pocket and, using the disturbed water- 
butt as a mirror, began parting into 
ideal smoothness his upward-turning 
locks. 

The first twin, seeing his brother’s 
back turned, dug into his pockets and, 
having brought out with an air of mod- 
est pride a fish-line, a morsel of ginger- 
bread, a bit of resin, human tooth, part 
of a human bone, a kitten’s skull, a 
chewed piece of gum, and an incredibly 
besmirched Sunday-school card, ex- 
tracted from these omens a large rusty 
screw, which he proffered to his grand- 
mother, muttering, “For your Every- 
thing Jar.”” With a sudden shame at 
having been seen sympathizing with the 
interests of a woman, this twin then 
seized his hat and fled whooping down 
the road to school, followed by his 
brother, who, holding between his vision 
and the sun a small bit of crimson glass, 
exulted in the contemplation of a deep 
red universe. 


Mrs. Pawket, bundling the dinner- 
dishe Ss into a pan and pouring hot Wawel 
from the teakettle over them sighed 
Mi Pawke ce having again re tired to the 
lurkey-red-covered chair, watched his 
wife somewhat dazedly; he was. stil 
thinking of the contents of ‘‘ Willum’s” 
letter. 





“Comin? home by a cir-cus-to-us 
route,” he soliloquized ‘and devil- 
elopements. | suppose he knows what 
he’s doin’, but it all sounds kindy resky 
tome. Did you get it that A. Malh was 
his wife’s maiden name? Don’t it sound 
sorter like a actress to you? One of them 
sassy, tricky furriners, Ill bet. ’N’ a 
vanilla—what call has Willum got to 
build a vanilla, his age? A mansion, 
now—I could onderstand how the boy 
would hanker for a mansion—he always 
had big feelin’s, Willum had—but a 
vanilla! Say, you ever seen one of them 
there contraptions?” 

Mrs. Pawket, washing the dishes, 
hung up the soap-shaker and cast her 
eyes upward as in an effort of memory. 
She reached for a dish-towel, replying, 
somewhat evasively, ‘Where my moth- 
er come from they had ’em aplenty; 
there Was one on every street.” 

Her husband regarded her with deep 
respect. “Ye don’t say?” 

Mrs. Pawket squeezed out the dish- 
mop with a thoughtful air; she cast a 
hasty, authoritative glance at the range, 
banging the door shut with a decision 
that made Mr. Pawket jump as she 
snapped: 

“Just the same, this here ain’t no 
place for a vanilla. A vanilla around 
these parts would be the same as if you 
was to wear your Sunday silk hat out 
a-plowin’. They hain’t got good judg- 
ment, them two hain’t.” 

The old farmer regarded his wife with 
serious attention. Lighting his pipe, he 
lay back in the Turkey-red chair, puffing 
in silence. At last he laid the pipe 
down and, laboriously pulling off his 
boots, hummed an air which had for its 
sole motif the undynamic suggestion: 

‘By and by 

By and by 

By and by. By and by. By and by.”’ 


\t last the thumping of stocking feet 
ceased with the drone of the drowsy 
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bit of sunlight filtering first 

the tulip-trees, then through the 
kitchel window, let it be seen 

Vir. Pawket had lapsed into slum- 
Hh ite looked at him with an 

( e. Wringing her hands 
dish-water, re carried the 

itn contemptuous 

| l tT Ni chickens neat 

| tent 1 the grass 

further into the door-yard she 

1 up ne bleached clothing and 

f t int othes-basket. Choking 
full of coal, wrenching into 

ret cto! ( il scuttle, she 

e damper in the stove-pipe and 

e-pl te shigohtl a-tilt. Then 

d the tin wash-basin, and, set 

a small mirror against the win 

1 her hair and dragged het 

1 head thr igh a severe toilet 
riginal youthtul motive of come 

| hee I< tl habitual effort ot 

é his done, Mrs. Pawket donned 
white aprol and draped around 

k a knitted orange tie which she 

d with a scarlet coral breast-pin 

H: ing tl ; dressed for the afternoon 
1 for the fe desired, but seldom 
( | Visitat I called “com 

VI awket took from het 

t the rew her grandson had be 
iddenly, with the 

l I n the interests ol 

torms ¢ s acrobatic feats, 
agged I 1 front of a cup- 
Clim! Ith many expressions 

t\ t schair, Mrs. Pawket 
nd into the cupboard, 

ping on the top shelf for an object 
her hngers approached tremu 

\ his object with considerable 
Mi Pawket brought down to 

! d Set Ipo! the kitche | table 
sa short, st py bowl or jar, upon 
h curious protuberances of all kinds 


rapp 


t 


d 1 


itl 
attel S 

Mrs. Pa 

es, t 

w: he 

rk-wor! 


+ 


: , ' 
Dh pre tuberances encircled 


hing like the way fungus 


e bole, in strange and various 

ket, the light deepening in 
ok ft n he apron pos ket the 
lding it very daintily in one 

har d, with the other she 
further recesses and produced, 
nan oily bit of newspaper, a 


ge lump of putty. 
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Now a solemn ritual began. Breaking 
off a bit of the putty, Mrs. Pawket 
welded it on the jar near the other pro- 
while the sott 
hxed in it the screw, arranging that 

a method best calculated 
its 


tuberances; putty Was 
she 
implement by 
to display characteristics. 
Then Mrs. Pawket’s eyes grew darker, 
a Hush came into her wrinkled cheeks; 


she wrung the 


screw 


moisture from her brow 


ina f agony of creative pl asure, 


sort oO 
\s one who performs an action sacred in 
its heightened detachment and mechan 
| ethciency, she rummaged with des- 
perate insistence on another and higher 
shelf of the cupboard, this time bringing 
forth a very small vial of gilt varnish 
and an equally small paint-brush with 
which to apply it. Mrs. Pawket then 
observed that her hand was shaking and 
chid herself severely: 


“ ook at 


Ca 


' 
me soon as | see how 


pritty this here Everything Jar is gettin’ 
to be, | gO and get excited. If I’m 


QMOOSE He shed now, what I | be when the 
Everything 1s finished ?”’ 


But the Everything Jar was a long 
way from finished and the unsatished 
ache of the creative artist made heavy 


Mrs. Pawket’s breast. She surveyed the 
ceramic, half-erupt with a medley of but- 
tons, screws, satety pins, hooks, knobs, 
all covered with their transforming gilt, 
and tried to Imagine how it would seem 
to have it completed. Then the ulcimate 
anxiety het completed, 
should the Everything be bestowed upon 
or 
should it be con- 
the mistress 
of the proposed vanilla? Mrs. Pawket 
was fairly tortured by uncertainty. She 
shook the sleeping Mr. Pawket by the 
shoulder. 
‘Say, look at the Everything. 


beset when 


the minister’s family this a recent 
and daring inspiration 


ferred upon Willum’s wife, 


I just 


now put on that last screw. Ain't it 
handsome?” 
\s he blinked at the fantastic ja 


gleaming with golden excrescences, a deep 
sense of beauty thrilled Mr. Pawket. 
‘Hey, Maw,” he chuckled. ‘That's 
the best yet. My! ain’t it pritty? It 
beats that lamp-shade ye made out et 
the tinfoil. Now the question is, who ye 
goin’ to Live it to?” 
“It’s ter the vanilla,” 
Pawket, calmly. 


re turned Mrs. 
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Mr. Pawket put up his hand and 
wrung out his ear; he thought he could 
not have heard aright; such aplomb, 
such dashing assurance as was his wife’s! 
His gray beard vibrated with curiosity. 

“For the vanilla,” the artist repeated, 
firmly. “I take it Willum’s wife won’t 
be too proud to accept a notion or two 
*Tain’t likely that she, 
country, has 
through the 
| don’t 


thankful 


fer her parlor. 
being so long in a furrin 
had much 
stores and pick out bric-a-brac. 
know but what she would be 
for an ornament or so.” 

Mr. Pawket dwelt 
reverently upon the word. “‘Ornaments? 
I dunno but what you got it right, 
though I wouldn’t never have thought 
of it myself.”” He leaned over the table 
the be tter to gloat upon the golden jar. 
* Well,” he summed up—" well, wimmen 
do beat all fi I mind-readin’, First she 
housekeepin’, it’s ornaments 
she’s goin’ to hanker fer—something fer 
the center-table most likely; and here 
you, who she ’ain’t never see, stands all 
ready with an Everything fer her!” 

\ few days after the excitement pro- 
duced by Willum’s letter the architect 
He was a tall, old-young man 
with the preoccupied air of having re- 
duced all human existence to exact dia- 
prams. He was, however, strangely in- 
toxicated by the quiet and beauty of his 
country surroundings. On the evening 
of his arrivai he installed himself hap- 
pily in the spare room of the Pawkets’ 
acting, as Mrs. Pawket 
marveled, as “if he hadn’t never lived 
up in them classy city beehives.” 

Mr. Badgely, however, seemed to the 
farmer and his wife unnaturallylecstatic 
over the ordinary manifestations of the 
physical universe. He would stand for 
hours looking off ovel soft sunrise coun- 
trv; he would hang over the bars by 
the cow-sheds, down the red 
road or gazing pensively up at the an- 
outlines of the Paw kets’ home- 
stead. When the old farmer went up to 
him with knockkneed, rheumatic tread, 


chance to go 


“Ornaments?” 


sets up 


arrived. 


farm-house, 


staring 


ci nt 


inquiring, “‘Well, how goes it?’ the 
architect would reply: 
“Oh, heavenly! Such depth! Such 


substance! Such integrity!” 
When Mr. Pawket, fearing such brain 
lesions as he could not diagnose, Saw 
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that these epithets were directed toward 
his own home in its tulip-tree setting, 
he would range himself alongside of the 
architect, eye his residence critically, 
and expectorate as he avowed: 

‘It wants roofing. Come vacation 
I’m goin’ ter put the twins to scrapin’ 
them pesky mossback shingles; then | 
may go with the tide and buy me a 
fancy tin roof.” 

Mr. Badgely would sweep him with an 
unseeing look. He would stretch five 
very long fingers toward the facade of 
the farm-house, muttering, “Of course 
not the dormers; they obtrude, I think, 
and the note is pseudo-foreign. We 
should try to evolve something abso- 
lutely American, don’t you think? But 
the pilasters, the door paneling, posi- 
tively Doric in their clean sobriety! The 
eastern development, now; there may 
have been reason for the extreme slant 
toward the east—it orients well, but with 
a certain shock. beg 

“Shock? I guess yes,” Mr. Pawket 
would reply. ‘*’ wuz struck by light- 
nin’, tore down considerable.” Then 
Mr. Pawket would remember that 
Willum had asked him to be all the help 
he could to the architect, so he would 
cast his eyes up to the sun as one who 
dovetails multitudinous engagements, 
remarking: ‘What say we go down to 
Cedar Plains now? Fool around a little. 
Kindy block the thing all out, as it were.” 

Once Mr. Pawket had added, “Ef we 
can’t do nothin’ else, you can tell me ef 
you want any of them trees left a-stand- 
in’.”” 

The dreaming architect had turned 
on him like one under sudden electric 
compulsion; he shook himself into un- 
believable alertness. 

**The—er Left standing?” 

Mr. Pawket smiled indulgently. He 
scratched a match on the seat of his 
overalls and lighted his pipe, answering 
between puffs: “‘I guess you’m new to 
the business, ain’t ye? Don’t ye know, 
boy, the fust thing ye do when ye set 
out to build a house is to lay all the trees 
low? Some does it with dunnamite; 


trees! 


some does it with mules and swearin’ 
anything to root out the pesky things.” 
An extraordinary look of terror had 
swept the architect’s face. 
‘*Nervous,” noted Mr. Pawket, “‘ner- 














PAWKET’ 


5 EVERYTHING 


is! Maw ‘Il have to feed him up with 
buttermilk and put drops into his coffee. 
hem city people is always nagged into 
nerves.” The old man continued in 
fatherly fashion: 

‘Now, you wantin’ to make all clear 
for anything as sizable as a vanilla, fust 
thing we do 1s to ‘ scratch off the trees.’ 
I can git you plenty fellers handy with 
ax and saw, but when it comes to them 
cussed roots, why, then, you’m goin’ 
to want dunnamite.” 

The architect bowed his head thought- 
fully. As the two took the little bronze d 
path leading to the natural park-land 
dark with tapering cedars, he gave a 
puzzled look at the old farmer. At last 
he seemed struck by an idea and said, 
slowly: 

“Do you know, Mr. Pawket, we archi- 
tects are often a little vague; we need so 
much to—er—confer—and—er—ahem! 

consult. Now, really, I should be so in- 
terested. Just what are your personal 
preferences with regard to the construc- 
tion of an Italian villa?” 


GITTIN’ ALONG? 


SHE'D BETTER HURRY UP AND FINISH I 


Mr. Pawket was for the moment 
slightly dazed. He surmised that the 
question placed him somewhat at a dis- 
advantage; yet, somehow, it seemed to 
him that he knew a good deal about 
Italian villas. Gathering together cer- 
tain impressions derived from the con- 
versation of the twins, from a picture 
a calendar, from the one lurid 
film of his experience, and from certain 
opulent descriptions of the building of 
the Tabernacle, it seemed to him that he 
knew a little something about 
species of architec ture. 
estly presented his ideas. 


**1 take it” 


seen on 


occult 
He not immod- 


squashing ruminatively 


through puddles—‘‘I take it that the 
vanilla idee is kinder intricate, ain’t it? 


somethin’ fancy and grand like a castle? 
Two or three cupolos, er course, and all 
run around with stoops and balconies; 
marble staircases inside.” Mr. Pawket 
added this carelessly as one used to the 
larger handling of details. ‘“‘ High side- 
boards set out in silver in the dinin’-room 
—a reel handsome phonnygraft into the 
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front room and statoos on the gate- 
posts.” 

Lhe architect receiving this pre- 
liminary sketch with such silent respect, 
Mr. Pawket gained courage and _ re- 
sumed: 

“Wall-papers I ain’t so sure about.” 
lhe old farmer took out a large clasp- 
knife and, paring his thumb-nail, con- 
tinued, somewhat loftily: “‘l presume 
that IS aS the lady ot the house com- 
mands. Some favors blue, but there’s a 
many as 18 great hands fot red. | see a 
house Once had dead animals, stuffed 
codhsh, and shot ducks all over the 
wall-paper into the dinin’-room; *twuz 
reel tony! \s fer the yard—well, ! 
mistrust that Wilium, bein’ sociable and 
always interested into the open air, 
would want circular seats around what- 
ever trees Was left standin’. Ye could 
paint em red, white, and blue, ye know. 
\nd he’d like a pond, maybe, with a 


white swan shovin’ back and torth.’’ 


\t last came the day when vans of 
imported laborers arrived and began 
quick breaking of ground and laying of 
foundations on Cedar Plains. Parts of 
the superb heating system, the installing 
of which was the architect’s special care, 
numerous white bath-tubs-—these things 
were deposited before the eyes of the 
excited Mr. Pawket, who, in the absence 
of the owner of the proposed villa, felt 
that he must be very vigilant in oversee- 
ing. Every day the old man appeared 
at Cedar Plains, boots spattered, over- 
alls greased and clayey, making his anx- 
ious comments to the architect, who 
received them thoughtfully, with the air 
of putting all suggestions into immediate 
execufion, 

So the building of the “vanilla” pro- 
ceeded, but it proceeded under th 
stigma of an outrage d countryside. ‘| he 
“show - place” conhdently — predicted 
seemed not to evolve; outside of insane 
expenditures for heating and_ bathing 
and the sanitary care of laundry and 
food, there were few evidences that the 
villa was to be magnificent. Develop- 
ment after development not only puzzled 
the neighboring farmers, but incensed 
them. Men driving by ‘‘Willum’s 
vanilla”? pointed it out, tongue in cheek, 
with derisive whip; their women folks, 


veiled and taciturn, leaned forward i 
curious wonder to condemn. silently 
Such complacent agriculturists as owne: 
“ottermobiles” came from miles away 
to view the thing; they halted thei 
machines by the roadside and went 1 
parties up through the tapering cedars 
to where stood the slowly rising square 
white walls, which they stared at with 
patronizing guffaws. It was the fashion 
for the youth of Brook Center to spend 
Sunday afternoons down in Cedar 
Plains, where among the dark trees they 
found the rosy trail of arbutus; wher 
strawberries hung in the rank green 
grass, and where, of autumn days, wan- 
de ring ovel the sweet stubble, they con- 
fe ssed to each other those innocent 
melancholies of beings that have never 
known sorrow. 

On the edge of the plains where th: 
russet path met the highway was an old 
we II. Here the brooding boys and girls 
were accustomed to bring their loves 
and quarrels; here they hoisted the 
bucket from its glittering black depths, 
poured water on tight bunches of anem- 
one, fern, and Dutchman’s_ breeches, 
took long, gasping country drinks, and 
played all the pranks youth plays when 
re laxe d be side its subtle, laughing ally 
water. As the Sunday sun went down 
the boys and girls discussed the strange 
phenomenon of the new house whose 
enigmatic walls gleamed through the 
helds of their once free rovings. They 
uttered dark hearsay: “‘Some says them 
two is crazy; that’s why they been 
chased out er [t’ly.”” The twins, playing 
stick-knife in the soft turf that edged the 
road, flatly contradicted this: 

‘They are not crazy, neither; they’m 
as common sense aS you are.” 

“Well, ef they ain’t crazy, why they 
goin’ to have stone floors? W hy they got 
them big old stone jars that come yes- 
terday? Why ain’t they goin’ to have 
no stair carpets? Why ain’t they goin’ 
to have no window-curtings?” 

“They are, too, crazy, and they gone 
and built that old vanilla right on where 
we use d to pick checkerberries, and he’s 
goin’ to put a outlandish Dago top right 
on this here well, the kind they have in 
It’ly where they all wear rags and eat 
lemon-skins.”’ 

**Nobody won’t keep me from drink- 
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n it of this well when it’s rot a Dago 
‘Nobody won't never stop me from 

n’ on Cedar Plains if [’ve got a mind 

| got as good a right as they got.” 

I'd just as soon heave a rock right 

at that there vanilla. I don’t care 
t | ain’t afraid of no tin-faced 


tallan d id 5. 


\t la 


st came a letter announcing the 


proposed arrival of the villa furniture. 
lhe buckboard with the white hors« 
ted again under the tulip-tree and 
time Mr. Pawket with unwonted 

of haste intercepted the letter. 

| he Rural, whose Rough Rider hat Was 
discarded for a black-velvet tam- 
hanter adorned with a coquettish 


pink rose, rigidly resigned it to his eager 
rasp. 

Mr. Pawket, for all his preoccupation, 

not blind to the pink rose; he quick- 

got its and made the 
deduction. 

‘When does the weddin’ take place - 
he asked, facetiously. 

The rigidity around the corners of the 


usual 


Sense 


Rural’s mouth did hot le ssen as she 
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plied with the Brook Center 
found piquant, “‘ Next day after Never.” 

Having warded off in- 
quiry as to personal plans, the Rural 
returned to her rightful prerogatives of 


evasion 


successfully 


newsmonger, demanding: 

‘“How’s Mis’ Pawket’s Everything 
gittin’ along? I got a couple shoe-but- 
tons fer her. She'd better hurry up and 
fnish it; I hear there is four 
town startin’ Everything Jars. 


, ’ 
there s 


more in 

Seems 
a sort of rivalry of who’s goin’ 
to be the to get a Everything into 
the vanilla.” 

\ look of calamity shaded Mr. Paw- 
ket’s face, but he accepted the two shoe- 
buttons with dignited reserve. 

** All she needs now is a harness buckle 
and peanut - shells,” he ex- 
plained, nonchalantly. “I can get them 
fer her easy enough; the twins have 
been helping her some, one with a sinker 
and the other with a hook and eye. 
*Tain’t likely any one can git their jar 
in afore hern. I wouldn’t advise nobody 


nrst 


a couple 


to nerve themselves up to it. There’s 
been rumors,” added Mr. Pawket, 
gravely—‘‘there’s been rumors as some 


OVER THE TABLE, EXAMINING IT 
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one is tryin’ to git up a rockery fer the 
vanilla. Now | wouldn’t advise ’em to. 
he lady will want to tinker with that 
herself. But if everybody is itchin’ to 
help, why don’t they take up a nice 
collection er white door-knobs to trim up 
the garden paths?” 


Che mail maiden smiled a contemptu- 
Ous smile ; het black eves he ld like sedi- 
ment the look of repudiation. 

‘Ah, door - knobs!” scornfully. 
“What's the use of givin’ up your curios 
and souvenirs to folks like that? They 
don’t know how to appreciate it! | got 
a better use for my door-knobs. They’m 
peculiar, them two 1s; they don’t know 
nothin’. You heard that about the bed- 
rooms, | presume?” 

Mr. Pawket, a worried look settling on 
his kind face, peered up at the Rural; he 
took off his sun-hat and fanned himself 
with it. 

* The bedrooms?” 
teringly. 


he questioned, fal- 
*D’yve mean that comical 
cage-like where they goin’ to sleep out- 
doors?” 

The Rural smiled scornfully; she ad- 
justed the pink rosebud with a haughty, 
gauntleted hand. 

**T mean the walls.’”’ shortly. ‘* Plas- 
ter walls. Yes, sir, that’s what I mean 
and | know what I’m talkin’ about 
rough walls, plaster, like a cellar. I 
know what I’m talkin’ about, for it’s my 
intended has the job; he’s ’most crazy 
about it, my intended is; it’s gone all 
over the Center and every one laughin’ 
and teasin’ him about it. She’s 
wrote it herself in a letter with that same 
honey-bee onto the envelope. "a want 
the bedroom walls to be rough plaster,’ 
that’s what she’s went and wrote, ‘of a 
pale vellow colorin’ Mr. Badgely will 

Please allow him to mix the 
ain’t it awful?) ‘and put it on 
very rough’ (she says). ‘I want the 
grain especially coarse and rich’ (she 
; ” The Rural 
lifted dramatic eyes, inquiring again, 
**Ain’t that terrible?” 

Mr. Pawket hesitated. An idea of 
loyalty possessed him; he made a feeble 
attempt at seeming to support the un- 
known lady’s taste. 

**Er course, as I look at vanillas—” 
he began, weakly. 

But the Rural interrupted him with a 


choose ° 


color’ 


Says). ( rse and rich 
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vicious clip of her lean brown jaws 
*Vanillas?” with scornful inflection 
‘Vanillas?”’ She lashed the white hors« 
into a sprawling stagger as she snapped, 
“She don’t know nothin’ about vanil 
las!” and rattled confidently away, call- 
ing back, scornfully: ‘‘She don’t know 
nothin’; she ’ain’t never had no instruc- 
tion; she don’t reelize that there’s such 
things as wall- papers. ‘Coarse and 
rich,’”’ sneered the Rural. She peered 
back over her trim young shoulder, add- 
ing: ‘ They say their furniture has come. 
Everybody is down to the junction, 
studyin’ it. I’m glad it ain’t mine.” 

It was true that the furniture had 
arrived. Braving the vicissitudes of sea 
routes; badly shipped by an _ Italian 
warehouse, and roughly handled at an 
American port, still the furniture had 
arrived. It had been dumped out of its 
crated cars at the little Brook Cente 
station. To the lover of Flemish and 


Spanish carving, to the connoisseur of 


Genoese cabinets and Italian intarsia, to 
the student of time-fumed designs and 
forms, the coming of this furniture might 
well have been an event; for by a freak 
of destiny, on the little platform of an 
obscure country junction were assembled 
the hoardings of centuries of tradition, 


the adored heirlooms of a long line of 


ancestry. One huge case, half wrecked, 
showed the gleam of Florentine brasses; 
another, crated and roped, revealed 
faded Genoese brocades; slender broken 
legs and edges of carved flaps protruded 
from battered sheathings. To some 
mindsall this might have spelled a certain 
sort of poetry; to the curious group 
assembled at the junction it spelled 
eccentricity and, what was worse, a 
fxed and immoral shabbiness of exist- 
ence! 

The junction agent pointed out a half- 
crated table standing by itself; it looked 
inconceivably old and was of a timber 
unknown to Brook Center. Its rickety 
four legs, wrapped separately, tapered 
off into carvings of opulent nymphs and 
the wild, laughing faces of dryads and 
fauns—these legs were observed by the 
curious groups at the junction to be 
badly worn and honeycombed with 
worm-holes. 

“For the vanilla,” it was whispered 
from one to another; the junction agent, 


; 
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hand over mouth, bowed himself back- 
ward in mirth. ‘* They say it’s all from 
her home, and this is the dinin’-room 
table. Mv! My! My! ain’t it awful, 
ill them old, ancient things?” 

Mr. Pawket, affecting a connoisseur- 
ship unconsciously copied from the archi- 
tect. bent over the table, examining it; 
with puzzlement he passed his 
hand over its cut and hacked surface 
on which hundreds of monks of 
the time of Clement II] had whetted 
thei restless knives. 

“1 don’t onderstand it; I don’t onder- 
stand it’’—the old farmer feebly shook 
his he ad “unless it s she ain't used to 
nothin’ better and he’s kep’ his mouth 


vague 


surface 


shut. ”Twould be like Willum to per 
tend he didn’t care; he was always 
biddable. M’ wife could feed him any- 
thin’ from pot-chees¢ to pork; he was 


always a great hand to keep the peace.” 

[he junction master watched in leer- 
ing silence the brittle collection of house- 
hold fittings being lifted into 
‘Well, I guess [’m glad it ain’t me is 
goin’ to have ’em for neighbors,” he 
‘They'll fall back 
on you a good deal, one thing and an- 
other; they’m pretty well broken down 
n pocket that.” 

Mr. Pawket in dumb disappointment 
climbed up into his wagon and stooped 
to take the reins. For a few moments he 
chewed violently with his front teeth 
before he spat desperately into the junc- 
tion geranium-bed, asserting with dig- 
nity: 

“Oh, I guess you got no call to worry. 
*Tain’t as if they didn’t have no friends 
in this country. Willum’s sort of son to 
me, my own boy bein’ long dead. Ef the 
worst comes to the worst I don’t know 
but what I could make a fist to help him 
out. Whoa, there!” Mr. Pawket, rising 
in his seat, backed his team truculently. 
—- f anythin’s needed,” he observed, 
superbly, “I shall myself 
*twouldn’t take me long to buy him a 
dining-room table and a few little fixin’s 
so’s he could hold up his head in the 
world.” 





Carts. 


obse rv ed, feelingly ° 


you Can see 


see tO it 


All the way home Willum’s friend 
pondered the thing. Once when the 
horses stopped to drink at a Way side 


trough he slapped his knee fiercely and 


said: “‘ That’s the ticket! Yes, sir, that’s 


the size of it!’ At dinner, after the 
twins had taken their departure, he sug- 
gested his plan to his wife; to his im- 
mense relief she met the thing in his own 
spirit. 

**A golden-oak dinin’-table, anyway,” 
argued Mr. Pawket. ‘‘One or two fancy 
hxin’s so they can hold up their heads in 
the world.” 

‘*And shut people’s mouths,” agreed 
his wife. ‘‘ That hotel-kee pe r’s girl, now, 
she with 
an Everything only half done and say- 
in’ she’s goin’ to be the first to get one 
into the vanilla, and yet talkin’ some- 
thing terrible behind them and their fur- 
niture’s backs.” 

**How’s Vou! i Ve rything ?” asked Mr. 
Pawket, suddenly; a grim determina- 
tion shot into the eyes under his hairy 
brows. 


| never see any one more Sassy 


For answer his wife rose. Unwrapping 
some white mosquito-netting, she pre- 
sented to view a large, bulbous object 
encircled with protuberances, excres- 
with golden knobbiness—this 
strangely sticky, smelled some- 
thing like bananas; it was the Every- 
thing, completed and unveiled. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pawket gazed upon it in silent 
admiration. As they stood lost in con- 
templation of its conglomerate goldiness, 
there came the sound of a sprightly 
whistle and light step, and the architect 
appeared in the doorway. 

Mr. Badgely had by this time become 
an intimate member of the farm house- 
hold. The two old people beamed upon 
him; Mr. Pawket waved him excitedly 
toward the table, announcing: 

“Well, sir, it’s finished. Take it or 
leave it; | don’t know as you could find 
one any handsomer.” 

Mr. Badgely started theatrically. 
was clad in white flannels and a white 
silk shirt; a golden-brown tie matched 
the brown of a dreaming fire in his eyes, 
and there were brown silk socks upon his 
shapely calf-skinned feet. The Pawkets, 
even in their absorption, noted that, if 
not really young, the architect suggested 
something very like youth. His dapper 
figure now bent reverently the 
kitchen table on whose red-and-white- 
checkered cloth reposed the gold jar; he 
drew a long breath. 

* The — er — Everything!” he 


ce need 
obi ct 


He 


over 


muf- 
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mured. Aftera longa 
of the golden object, 
Pawket. 


‘Really—it 


nd care ful scrutiny 
he turned to Mr. 


it defies description -it 
genuine! I confess I never 
have seen anything quite like it—any- 
where. Mrs. Pawket, I do congratulate 


1s So) cl 


*There’s a rage for ’em now,” ex- 


plained Mr. Pawket, proudly, “but 
twas she started the hrst one. She 
began the hull thing: we was foolish 


hotel- 
as fur as I 
an gather, there’s six Everythings 
tarted right her Brook Center.” 
Vir Badgely showed deep emotion. 


enough to mention ourn to the 


keeper’s daughter, and now, 


Really, six Everythings? You surprise 
me [| kad no idea the community 
boasted such a | creative feeling.” 

he old farmer looked at the young 
man, then at his wife. “Tell him what 

uu goin’ to do,” he commanded. Mrs. 
Pawket, wisted nervously at 
the end of the white mosquito-netting 
and said she felt too shy. Mr. Pawket 
with manly decision relieved her of the 
burden of explanation. 

‘Seems she’s had it in her mind to 
hnish that there Everything in time to 
have it on the center-table in the 
vanilla,” he said; ‘‘and now she’s gone 
and got me so het up with interest that 
| got to take a hand, too. Now, fer In- 
stance, the furniture ” "The old man 
hitched himself nearer to the architect, 

iying in sepulchral tones of parental 
anxiety: ‘“‘’Lain’t fer me to interfere, 
but I seen the stuff. I been down to the 
junction and see what they got. Well, 
say, ain’t it pitiful, all that old, ancient 
furniture?” 

Mr. Badgely nodded his head with 
nother sort of concern. “ Perfectly rot- 
But [’ ve sent to town 
for a corkine man who handles these 
things; he’s coming out to-morrow with 
his staff. After all, it’s merely 
tion of understanding period, and Amer- 
ican restoration Is diabolically clever.” 


however, t 


ten care le ssness. 


a que S- 


But the old farmer waved the younger 
man grandly aside. ‘“‘ That ’s as may be; 


that ’s as may be,” he said, hastily. 


‘Put it in the kitchen or use it in the 
o rage | ain't one to advise waste, but 
see here, my young man’’—he stared 
impressively into the 


archite ( t’s face 
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“T knowed Willum’s folks. I know what 
he’s used to and what he’s got a right to 
expect. Ef he’s lost money, that ain’t 
none of my business, and ef he’s married 
an Eyetalian, that ain *t no reflection on 
her. As I take it, they’m all sorter down 
at heel in It’ly, and it seems they got 
now so they don’t know no better. But 
I knowed Willum’s folks. I know he 
should hold up his head in his own coun- 
try. 

\ faint color stole into Mr. Pawket’s 
gray-bearded face. Mrs. Pawket’s eyes 
were hxed admiringly on her husband. 
Mr. Badgely bent his head in respectful 
listening. Mr. Pawket struck an atti- 
tude close to the Everything Jar. He 
was glad that the twins, with their habit 
of shrewd analysis, were not there as he 
said: 

*T ain’t rich—but,” with a significant 
cough, ‘‘I ain’t no one to stand by and 
see the hull Center pokin’ the finger er 
shame at Willum and his furniture. The 
\ anilla eee well, what’s done 1s done, 
and it can’t be helped: seems it’s what 
they set their hearts on and some folks 
like to be strange-appearin’, but the fur- 
niture—well, it don’t suit, that’s all! 
Willum’s the kind should have what’s all 
the go—plush and satin and chenille- 
like.” The old farmer looked at the 
architect 
suddenly a man of the world; he stood 
almost straight in his wrinkled boots, 
looking around the little kitchen flercely 
and roaring: ‘‘Golden oak or bird’s-evye 


maple! | got catalogues Spare no ex- 

pense. Get him what he needs. I’ll back 
pp 

you. 


It was a moment full of significance. 
The architect, a man of many subtle 
perceptions, was quite aware of it. He 
himself had been worried over the gen- 
eral attitude of the country commu- 
nity toward the villa, which, he could 
see, had deeply disappointed and morti- 
hed anticipation. Rumors had reached 
him that the neighborhood not only 
repudiated the new building on the 
grounds of general distaste, but that a 
movement of ostracism had begun by 
which the intents and purposes of the 
occupants of the villa were to be balked 
and frustrated. Brook Center, so Mr. 
Badgely had divined, was keen for pat- 
ronizing the newly arrived Italian lady 


meaningly; he felt himself 








** WELL, SIR, I DON’T KNOW AS YOU 


with gifts of decorated umbrella-stands, 
lamp-shades, and door-mats; but, on the 
other hand, it had severely decided not 
to be patronized by the expected house- 
Supplies of milk and cream 
could not be promised; fresh eggs, it ap- 
peared, were needed for home consump- 
tion; pranks were planned by the young 
people to further humiliate the sup- 
posedly downtrodden and_ financialiy 
embarrassed Willum. There had even 
been talk of filling up the well—now 
topped by a graceful Italian canopy 
with mud and stones; and one enterpris- 
ing spirit had already chalked upon the 
bucket, ‘“‘We don’t want no Dagos to 
Brook Center.’ In short, it had begun 
to seem to the architect that the imme- 
diate atmosphere was unpropitious for a 
serene home-coming. Now, as he faced 
the eager old farmer, something like a 
solution dawned on him. 

‘“*Er — expense” — the architect re- 
pe ated Mr. Pawket’s word—“‘er do I 
understand, sir, that besides that very 
rare and (ahem!) imposing specimen of 


holde rs. 


COULD FIND ONE 





ANY HANDSOMER”’ 


Mrs. Pawket’s handiwork—this Every- 
thing Jar—do I understand you to mean 
that you are so good as to wish to assist 
in the—er—interior furnishings?” 

The old farmer eyed him with delight. 

*That’s the ticket,” he roared. ‘* You 
got it right; you're the man for my 
money.” He struck an attitude of al- 
most intoxicated satisfaction, roaring 
again: ‘Golden oak, that’s what; none 
too good for such as him. Get him what 
he’s used to. Him with that old, an- 
cient furniture!’ Mr. Pawket pressed a 
roll of extremely faded one-dollar bills 
into the architect’s hand, repeating: ‘A 
golden-oak set fe r the dinin’-room. | 


know where they have it slick and 
shinin’. Take yer catalogue and make 
yer pick. Cost! By the great gander! 


what do I care fer cost?” A fervor like 
that of a whirling dervish seized the old 
farmer. “Golden oak!” he roared. 
**Red-plush parlor suite.”” His gaze, fall- 
ing upon the Everything, became radi- 
ant. He hitched his suspenders with 
broad effects of swagger, repeating once 
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more, “It’s what he’s used to and the 
best ain't too 200d for how he was 
brought up.” 


At last arrived the morning of the 
day when the owners of the villa were 
expected, and it found the architect in 
a curious mixture of dread, amusement, 
doubt, and eagerness. The villa, its 
tiled roof melting softly through the 
hled tapers of dark cedars, was, he 
kne Ww, what it should be. He walked 
about the winding drives, his eves dwell- 
ing upon clumps of imported cypress 
and rare fruit-trees, his approving glance 
sweeping over vistas landscaped by his 
own art, which clever art had set stone 
benches in lovely little dells or by pools 
where a mossy nymph, sprayed the 
surrounding ferns. 

Everything was as it should be. The 
walls of the white villa would soon be 
softened by young vines newly sprout- 
ing; the terraces had stretches of arcades 
and fiowers; large terra-cotta pots filed 
with acacias and oleanders massed well 
against the white of the steps and the 
blue ot the country sky. he whole 
scene was almost Italian—sunny, grace- 
ful, restful lhe architect smiled hap- 
pily and knew himself justifed of his 
undertaking. 

But within—within, where most he 
had dreamed mellowness—where most he 
had desired the sense of ripe and har- 
Oh, the thing 
Was TOO horrible » C00 outrageous! Could 
they possibly understand? Could Will- 
iam Folsom and this Italian wife of his 
ever be made to see how unavoidable, 
inevitable It had all been? Badgely, 
anxiously gnawing his lower lip, shook 


monious surroundings? 


his head. ‘“‘I’m a fool,’ he muttered; 
“and vet I vow I know of no other way. 
Talk about vendettas! they are queer 
here, really queer—if one were suth- 
ciently to antagonize them!.. .” 

The architect direct d his ste ps to the 
big stucco carage, still a little raw-look- 
Ing with its green shutters and tiles; 
there he encountered the head of the 
workmen who were engaged in restoring 
the much-suffering villa furniture. The 
alert, gray-clad man met him at. the 
door and shook his head deprecatingly. 

**Don’t ask me about those heavenly 
things!” He waved despairing hands. 


‘Tney are too iovely. [I’ve been quoting 
‘| asso to that little signorina of a writ 
ing-desk. But, dear man, we can’t pos 
sibly install any of it for at least a month 
| he se things are exquisite, priceless, but 
so antique they’ve got to be mothered 
like babies. The chests are about the 
only things 1n condition, and they’v 
lost their hinges and I’ve got to have the 
love ly brasses copied.” 

Stepping into the smartly cushioned 
car, Mr. Badgely sat himself down. He 
gave the order dreamily. With a per- 
turbed yet dauntless expression he lay 
back on the soft cushions, gazing up to 
the whirling green of the trees as the car 
lew along the country road. 

‘It all depends on her—it really all 
depends upon her. If she’s the real 
thing she’ll understand and play the 
fyame, if she isn’t He shook his 
head, put one long leg over the other, and 
groaned. 

When, however, the train stopped at 
the Brook Center Junction and William 
Folsom, laughing, waved his hat, Mr. 
Badgely drew a long breath of relief, for 
at Folsom’s side stood a tall, graceful 
cosmopolite, a being dark-eyed, daring, 
with the keen, lovable face of the aristo- 
crat of the spirit—in short, a perfection 
of feminine understanding in very as- 
sured tailoring. 

*She’ll do,” the architect told him- 
self. His greetings were suave and delib- 
erate, but of necessity, almost before the 
car sprang away from the junction, he 
be gan to € xplain that which was heavily 
on his mind. William Folsom leaned 
back in the car, his shining eves dwelt 
upon old landmarks; he chuckled as he 
listened. 

‘You see, dear lady, your welcome is 
to be of the people the forestiere | 
wonder if | can make you understand in 
so short a time as we have? The entire 
countryside is at the villa now; they all 
told me they were coming to greet you— 
so” he shot a look at Folsom —**] in- 
vited them.” 

he owner of the vanilla gave a mild 
war-whoop. “Oh, I say, this is enchant- 
ing! Badgely, old chap, I can picture 
your sufferings.”” Then, with a droll look 
at his wife: ‘‘She understands, bless 
her! She isn’t the idol of her own town 
for nothing!” Folsom turned and 
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d the architect's perturbation to 
Have the goodness to mention the 
Everything,” insisted Mr. Badgely, 
nly ** Have you No? 
then, needn’t be so funny.” 
‘They 
golden oak and 
He 
“Really, Billy, 
| didn’t dare 
se. You've no idea how these people 
ntagonized by an Italian villa. It 
sort of shameful to them. They 
m at the mouth. Why, unless I had 
tactful you’d have had vendetta 
\laha and everything else wished on 


evel seen one? 
’ you 
ided, desperately: are there 
arranging the el 
ahem!) the red-plush suite.” 
ldered, reiterating: 
t} tl was i” 


Ing 


fF Folsom tried to comprehend. 
Littles!’ She had a marvel- 
voice full of bird-like stirrings. Then 
] 1 
looked thoughtfully at the architect. 
But we will say to them 


i ¢ poo! 


‘Forget it,’ 
adding, with a little pride, “‘I am learn- 
ing \\ li iam’s slangs.”’ 

‘** Dear old gump, you forget that I was 


} 


brought up in this very neighborhood.” 


Folsom soothed the despairing architect, 
| t he laughed immoderately. * His 
precious artist sé bilities are having 
pertect duck hts,” he shoute d. ‘He’s as 


rad as a wet he nen 
But Mrs. Folsom leaned back, taking 
‘This is a 


fresh breaths of air. green 

try, she announced, ‘‘and you 

little brown brook that winds, 

| great trees like cathedrals. Do you 

think that with all this around me | 
Te 


remarking 
continuously upon the Jar of Every- 


staying to the sa 


iit ie 


Both men laughed and the 
hand. 


ed he I 
When the car swept around the white 


architect 


shell drive and halted by the lower ter- 
race, Folsom, with a whoop like a boy, 
sprang out; he ran joyfully forward, for 


there stood the old couple whose faces, 
seemed like 


Mr. Pawket trembled 


to his home-coming sense, 
those of parents. 


slightly; he stood, high-collared and 
coattailed, upon the glittering steps. 


Mrs. Pawker, in black silk, clove to his 
arm. The twins, in the heated wretched- 
ness of Sunday clothes, stepped forward, 
and in the intrrests of sentiment stuck 


forth two wads of tightly bound pink 
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roses. [he Rural, blushing in a costume 
of very bright blue, wearing elbow mitts, 
and carrying a pink feather fan, intro- 
duced a sweet-smelling 


‘*my intended.” 


young man as 

\mong the small groups of peering 
and excited neighbors was Mr. Fripp, 
the junctien agent. 

*“Seems there’s a good deal of excite 
ment in the air. We 
like this sence the 
down to Galloway’s.”’ 


ain't all been out 
mad dog was shot 
When this gen- 
tleman was presente d to Mrs. Folsom he 
drew himself up, looked at 
ciously, ‘Pleased 
vou.” cast the eve of a worldling 
quiet traveling costume and 
to nudge the Rural and remark: 

“Well, I see the furniture money ’ain’t 
been spent on her back.” . 

The lady of the vanilla looked about 
She met all 
introductions radiantly, snifhng raptur- 
ously at the twins’ roses, litting frst one, 
the n the other stodgy bunch. 

**But you are all so kind!’ The clear 
voice rippling with novelty and excite- 
ment a sense of thrill to the occa- 
The mistress of the vanilla held 
Mrs. Pawket’s perspiring hand. 

"To know this lady—like the mother 
of Weeliam—and Mr. Pawket, my first 
American of the famous farmer trrribes!”” 

The insecurity of English 
had its immediate triumph. ‘The 
tryside had expected that she 
chatter Italian like a predatory 
grinder, but around this picturesque 
naivet they clustered as they would 
around a lost child. Ie ssica Folsom met 


het suspI- 


and said, to meet 


He 


het 


retired 


oOvel 


her with pure happiness. 


pave 


Sion, 


stranger's 

coun- 
would 
organ- 


the architect’s eyes triumphantly, but he 
edged to her side and bent to whiff the 
roses, muttering, “The worst is yet to 
come.” 

However, the slender figure of Mrs. 
Folsom drifted from one to the other 
of her welcomers, unembarrassed, friend- 
ly, appealing. She put them immedi- 
ately at their ease as she announced: 

**We shall all at once have tea. On the 
terrace—my little festa! 1, who find the 
home of my fathers in your new green 
country.” A lovely color coming into 
her dark face, she burst into undulating 
Italian. “The first Dago she’s spoke 
sence she’s got here,”’ commented Mr. 
Fripp, in an undertone. Once more he 
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creaked up to the mistress of the villa, 
saying, loudly: 

‘Too bad about the furniture!” 

[he new-comer turned upon the junc- 
tion agent liquid, long-lashed eyes. ‘* Ah, 
the irnitures of Bella’ Fortuna, they 
have been—how do you say it, Weeliam? 

dislocated, smashed in traveling the 
great waves "* She appe aled anxiously to 
the junction agent. “I fear they are in 
great dist re SS of bre aking, but ‘s a light 
came into the appealing dark eyes 
“but in your so practical country shall 
we not find the new?” 

Mrs. Pawket, hearing this, suddenly 
nudged her husband, and Mr. Pawket 
realized that his moment had come. He 
took one or two ponderous steps for- 
ward, wiping his brow, clearing his 
throat. In his buzzing brain he sensed a 
great occasion, like a wedding or a 
funeral. He gota glimpse of Mrs. Paw- 
ket nodding her head urgently and 
mouthing his words after him as he 


roared: 

“That’s as may be; that’s as may be.” 
Again Mi Pawket cleared his throat. 
He felt, as he afterward expressed it, 
“like he was grindin’ a_ corn-hopper 
with nothing into it.”” Suddenly his gaze 


AND DID AS WE'D BE DONE BY” 


fell upon Willum, his boy, now a glad- 
looking man with a tender light in his 
eyes and his arm around his dark-eyed 
wife. This, Mr. Pawket felt, was as it 
should be. It gave him sudden eloquence. 

‘l dunno,” he said, and he bent a 
severe eye upon the Rural, Mr. Fripp, 
and the hotel-keeper’s daughter—** | 
dunno but what we was gettin’ a little 
sour-hearted, here in’ Brook Center. 
[here has been some spites and a good 
many tnean doin’s and sayin’s—namin’ 
no names. What we didn’t have was big 
feelin’s. Everybody was nesty and 
nifty, and we all thought we know’d it 
all; but it seems that yet for all we 
didn’t know much about vanillas nor 
that they could turn out so purty as this 
here vanilla has gone and turned.” 

William Folsom poked the architect 
in the ribs. ‘‘Hear! Hear!” he mur- 
mured, in a subdued voice. 

Mr. Pawket mildly waited for these 
asides to conclude before he resumed: 
*“Howsomever, it seems that one dear 
to us’’—he fixed his eyes on Willum, but 
in spite of him his gaze wandered off to 
Willum’s lady—‘‘one dear to us has got 
back from foreign lands and built a 
vanilla.” The old farmer turned to Mrs. 
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with a burst of eloquence. 
ce that has happened, by gum! out 
e lives is changed and we know more 
t Itly than | thought 
ld: and so with regards to this here 
vanilla house and a few little pres- 
and one thing and another, why, all 
Mrs. Folsom, we’ve gone 


ym 


ever we 


n say 1S, 
| did as we'd be done by.” 

(here was something very like a cheer 
the conclusion of these remarks. 
inwhile, at a sign from the architect, 
great carved doors of the villa swung 

and the little group pressed in. 

stepped into the cool, dim court 
its paved floors and delicately 
en stairways. Mrs. Folsom clasped 
hands with pleasure over a wide 
which gave on a western 
pe where the gold sun was speared by 

- tall black But Folsom, to 

1 the architect gave a nervous cue, 
hurried and 
t back its sumptuous Genoese cur- 


ihey 


| w-seat 


trees. 


to the ua ada manegiar 


[here under the iron candelabra of the 
Medicis stood a shining table of varnished 
ndor; on it, as if hoping to deaden its 
gressive marvelous 
p of Paduan lace, while around its 
dev newness were six smug chairs of a 
‘oolden oak.” Folsom 
hrew up his hands in apparent joy and 
mnishment 


luster, WwW 


as a 


palpabl: 


Great Harry!” The young man’s 
was extraordinarily exalted. He 
over and touched the varnished. 


faces with a reverent hand. “A per- 
dining-table—a_ present—a 
nplete set of absolutely unused chairs! 
Oh, I say! This won’t do 
is! Somebody has getting 
The young man first looked susp1- 
ly at the architect, then turned and 
th severe eyes surve ved | armel Paw- 

*s shamefaced elation. 
it’s 


new 


it’s pre pos- 
been 


“Now 
Folsom strode up and put 
firm hand on the old man’s chest. 
ce up and tell what you know about 
Look me in the eye and tell me 
you didn’t do it. No, you can’t hide 
behind Mother Pawket.” Folsom’s 
prave clance reduced Mrs. Pawket to a 
Ipless flutter. “‘She’s probably put you 
it; designing woman 
Isom went eagerly over to the dark- 
CXXXVIII.—No. 827.—8 


you, SIT, he said. 
" > 


nere! 


to she’s a 
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eved Italian lady. ** Jessica dearest, look 
at all this. Golden oak. Store furniture, 
by Jove! Mr. Pawket’s gift to you and 
me.” 

The lady of the vanilla did not betray 
Mr. Badgely’s hope of her. Widening 
her lovely eyes at the rich solidities be- 
fore her, she slipped to the old man’s 
side and seized his hands. A strange 
sense of fog enveloped Mr. Pawket; he 
stole a sidewise at the 


scared glance 


Rural. ‘“‘It was all for me,” the vibrant 
voice insisted. ‘This Weeliam he is 
favor he thinks the whole world is 


for his gift; but kind Signor Pawket 


thinks only of me; he knew”—with ex- 
quisite slow arrangement of accents 

“how interested and happy I should be 
to at understand the practical 
American ways—and he knew, with such 
understanding, how I must and 
guard the poor destructed—what you call 
them !—foornitures, of my own people.” 

“Now, now, now!” protested Mr. 
Pawket, feebly. 

Mr. Fripp, however, nodded to the 
Rural. ‘‘Well, it seems she knowed all 
the while that that there furniture 
warn’t no good.” 

At last, at the architect’s somewhat 
desperate solicitation, they all turned 
their steps to the salon. Mr. Badgely, 
making pathetic dumb-show, dragged 
VM illiam Folsom to the rear. 


once 


Save 


**Nerve yourself,” he whisp¢ red, 
“nerve yourself. I’m afraid it’s going to 
be worse than I feared. It seems that 


only 
The compe- 
and they all ar- 
Old man, hold 


there were actually six of them 
one 1s not quite finished. 
tition was very 
rived in my 
me! I’m about all in!’ 

Mr. Folsom, with appropriate con- 
cern, put his arm about his friend. To- 
gether they braced to meet any shock. 
When at last they lifted their eves it 
was to stand loc ke d in awe and admira 
tion. Over the shoulders of the group in 
front of them they could see into the 
salon. It was furnished with a sofa and 
six chairs upholstered in scarlet plush. 
There was also a center-table on which 
was spread a red plush cover. On this 
table, each with a card tied with a ribbon 
bow and bearing the name of its maker, 
stood ranged in solid splendor six golden 
Everythings.” 


tense 


abse nce. 











An Old Venetian Friend 


BY W. D. 
Cie nd ga FE met first in the ofhce 
- Le of my predecessor who 
Ie ] 
ry ry was holding my place 
es hee 
ey it ye and enjoying my pay, 
Ko for no fault of his, dur- 
a’ ! 
rary CERT ing the pleasure of the 
5 CMDS - S Austrian government 


while I waited oes months for its per- 
mission to act as American consul at 
Venice. I was probably myself to blame 
for the delay by having reported myself 
as a journalist to the Austrian police, 
who then held Venice in a paternal em- 
brace and may_have had their misgiv- 
ngs as to what I might be going to write, 
or might already have written about the 
political situation in the last years of 
the Austrian domination in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, when the patri- 
otic feeling of the Italians was at the 
hottest; but in any case | had to wait. 

In those dz iVys of the Demonstration, 
as the Venetians called their passive re- 
you knew men’s opinions by 
th cut of their beards, and I might have 
inferred from a mustache worn with 
neither whiskers nor imperial that the 
gentleman whom the acting consul in- 

duced in English was of a tempera- 
mental abeyance in his thinking, no 
doubt for At the same 
time | perceived that he was not English 
when he said he was glad of my acquaint- 
ance, but I was very content to have 
him Italian, and we began somehow to 
be friends at once. We presently began 
to be companions, to be almost com- 
though he was then about fifty- 
six and I was still twenty-four years of 
age. His mustache was quite gray, and 
his gray hair was thinning toward bald- 
his eyes were blue and kind, and 
his friendly face was of a comely fullness 
and a ripe bloom; when we stood up to 
shake hands we were of that equal 
height which short men like other men 
to be of. It is now many years since I 
him last and many more since | 
then saw him first, but if I should be so 


stance, 


good reasons. 


rades, 


ness, 


Saw 
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happy as to meet him in some other 

I should know as far as I could see 
that it was Pastorelli. 

That was not really his name, bi 
call him so because I propose to be \ 
frank with some details of our frie 
ship, and I think his memory has a ri 
to the privacy of a pseudonym. 1 
traits which endeared him to me 
not his alone, but were the traits of + 
whole lovable Latin race, which, in sj 
of literary tradition, I found kind 
simple if not always sincere. We beg 
going about together at once, and I « 
not mind his largely seeking my com- 
pany because I knew that he wish 
to practise his English with me. It w: 
already very fair English, for he 
lived several years in England, most 
at Liverpool, which he pronounced Liver- 
pull, with a fine trill of the middle r ai 
a strong stress of the last syllable. I d 
not know why he had chosen Li iverpo 
for his English sojourn, but I think | 
valued it largely because he had g: 
there a copy of Webster’s Unabridg: 
Dictionary, which, if he did not fi 
one of the finest books in our language, 
he owned that he liked to read bett 
than any In fact, I think mys« 
that it is very good reading, though | 
should not put it above Shakespeare « 
the Bible. I read Shakespeare mor 
than the Bible, but it was apparentl 
from an interest in my peculiarities as 
Protestant that he said one day, “Yo 
read the Bible?”’ and I was forced to ow: 
how little, and he did not follow up th 
question. Possibly he meant to follow 
it up with others in satisfaction of 
scruple against his intimacy with 
heretic, for Pastorelli was not only of 
tempered patriotism, but was a better 
Catholic than some younger friends of 
mine, though these were good enough 

Catholics, too, in strenuously denying 


other. 


anything like Protestantism. 
He was not a Venetian of Venice, but 
of the province, and his “ country ”’ 


as he 


r inslate 


tréé, 


adua. 
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lated his patria and pronounced’ mission to teach English. He had $750 
was a small city not far from a year, but I, when I came into his 

ia. He had continued there in the place at last, had $1,500, with office 


ssion of an apothecary until he 
| enough to retire upon and now he 

me to pass his winters in Venice, 
oh he always went back to his town 
Just what degree of 
was of [ 


the summer. 
condition he could 
but apparently he was as much in 
i society as he wished; and he was 
promising to have me go with 
»the Countess N —*s, whose house 
frequented. I never actu- 
and I have pre ferred to be- 
this was because my Italian was 
er facile enough to justify him in pre- 
ting me there, with the hope of my 
yment. If this was the case, I do 
him, for at Italian 
which I was free of I found my- 
lf as uncomfortable as I must 

i 1¢ othe rs. 
| have often wondered since what the 
Countess N was like, whether young 
1 gay, or austerely illustrious, putting 


not 


nostly 


went, 


t blame some 


have 


guests to a proof of their merit in 
or riches by her own quality of 
le dame; but I am afraid I shall 
rknow. I believe my friend’s origin 


] 
NK 


middle class, but his savings were 
lsome enough to justify his admis- 
to the house of a countess, though 
would not have been so difficult in 
we might suppose. If this is 
knew that 
bought a 


« as 

u conjectural, | 
fore Pastorelli had 
m the Pope; for he told me his re- 
tion at the Vatican had cost him 
Kty scudi to the different servants who 
ne to remind him of thei 
1 he gave me the impression that he 
ight his title not worth the monev it 

1 cost. 


long 
title 


services 


What I still like most in his memory 
that it 1s a mode st good 
e, and that however quaint he was 


was never absurd; 


sweet with 


if he was canny he 
ver was stingy, as I had duly reason 
My acquaintance with him 
vanced rapidly to a friendship, which 


med to pass entirely to me 


know. 
id 
from my 
predecessor. He was, in fact, merely 
one of the consul’s pupils, for by the 
terms of his office our generous govern- 
ment allowed the consul to trade, and 
he justly construed this per- 


leave aS 


rent, and the consular regulations for- 
bade me totrade; sothat if I had wished 
to keep his pupils I could not have done 
so. I ought to be ashamed to own that 
in those proud days of my youth I was 
ashamed of his teaching one of the wait- 
ers at the Caffé Florian: a gentle creat- 
ure, intelligent and self-respectful, who, 
though he took my tip for the cup he 
brought me, accepted the two soldi 
amounting to one cent with a smile of 
meek dignity lingering with me yet. 
Now I hope I should not be ashamed of 
teaching him myself, though I am not 
sure; I am still very proud; and even 
before I got my exequatur, or permission 
to act from the Austrian government ,| 
had decided to remove our national € agle 
to a worthier perch than the casement 
of a simple, though decent, lodging 
in the Frezzeria, and I had the advice 
and guidance of my Pastorelli in the 
search for an apartment. His good-will 
was greater than his taste in the matter, 
and he led me to many places which I 
was obliged to reject - 
stance, 


some, for in- 
because | must have passed 
through the kitchen or the bedroom to 
reach the parlor, which I meant for my 
office, and some because they were other- 
Such 
as these I pronounced too shabby, and 
Pastorell caught at the word SO that 
presently, whatever the fact might be, 
he stared about the rooms and then 
turned to me with a flare of his inquiring 
‘Too shobby! 


wise below the consular dignity. 


eyes and the suggestion: 
Hah, too shobby e 

In the end, when I was really, as well 
as officially, consul, I did not choose as 
as ftly as I could now, wish; 
but before this I had proof that my 
friend was ready to 


wisely Or 


serve me 1n a Way 
where he was better fitted than in help- 
ingmehousemyeagle. [had received my 
equatur, Dut was one day counting up 
my resources and wondering 
they would last till I could draw my 
first quarter’s salary, when Pastorelli 
mastered the situation from his imper- 
fect English and then shouted with a 
indignation, “I will 

give you all the money you want!” 
He meant that he would lend me the 


whe the I 


sort of generous 
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money, but he would not let me explain 
the difference. “ Listen!’ he hurried on 
to say. “Tell me how much, and I will 
go to the Countess N———’s and get it 
out of my strong-box,” and I cannot say 
now whether I was more touched by his 
generosity or charmed by the literary 
quality of the fact that he was keeping 
his money at the house of his friend in 
the fashion dear and sacred to how many 
tales of Latin life. 1 liked the fact all 


the better because there was a tang of 


miserly suspicion in it, far from him 
personally, but proper to a race and age 
when the capitalist would not trust his 
savings to a bank, even after there were 
banks to trust them to. I perceived that 
the usage must still have been commoner 
than I had imagined, and the fact was 
the more precious to me because it was 
more a national than a personal effect 
with him. I would have liked to ask 
him all about it, and make him feel my 
pleasure in it; but of course that was 
not feasible, and I only tried to disclaim 
any stress of anxiety in owning that | 
would like to borrow fifty florins. He 
said nothing, as if he had not quite un- 
derstood, but he did not let the day pass 
without coming to me again. Then, 
holding and withholding something in 
his left hand and waving his right fore- 
hnger before his face for the Italian 
emphasis of negation, he said, as before: 
“Listen! Between friends there 1s no 
interest,’ and he may have studied an 
English correctness in his phrasing. 
“Here are twelve Austrian sovereigns, 
which I have taken out of my strong-box 
at the Countess N ~s. When you 
wish to return the money do not bring 
it in florins, but go to a money-changer’s 
and buy twelve Austrian sovereigns and 
pay it, back to me in them.” 

hen he opened his left hand and put 
the coins, very yellow and thin and 
broad, one after another, into my palm, 
which they entirely covered. I was 
richly aware that they were such broad- 
pieces as abounded in old ballads, and 
they were almost as thin as leaves, like 
the coinage of fairy gold. I asked what 
they were, and he explained that they 
were an issue of money that had not 
been in circulation for a hundred years. 
He preferred to keep his savings in them, 
and said that I could always get them 
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at a money-changer’s; there was 
hurry; keep them as long as I liked 

I was able to return them sooner t 
I expected, but it might well have | 
later, for in those days American coi 
at Venice had difficulties i in cashing 
drafts, which were not owing to dou! 
our national solvency, but to a disab 
which a former consul (long befor: 
immediate predecessor in the r: apid 
cession of former consuls) had put 
under. He had overdrawn his acco 
at his banker’s and had left town wi 
out making the banker good, and 
banker had then obliged all Ameri 
consuls to wait till the money came f1 
London before cashing their drafts 
our government. I submitted he! 
lessly to conditions which I felt an 
dignity till | happened to mention th 
one day to a banker of the good Hebr 
brotherhood of Blumenthals, who sa 
that | must not stand that; their hou 
would cash my drafts at sight; and aft 
this | went to them, not without son 
regret at parting with the Brothe: 
Schielin, whom I could not, after al 
blame so much. 

But this was when I had long repai 
the loan, though never the kindness, 
my friend in Austrian sovereigns, whic 
it is pleasant to remember I bought of : 
money-changer on the Rialto bridge. 
Pastorelli was staying on into the sum 
mer at Venice later than his wont was, | 
believe, and we saw each other well-nigh 
every day, especially at the cafés which 
we frequented together. These were not 
the glittering cafés under the arcades ot 
the Piazza San Marco, but those which 
every campo possessed one of as unfail- 
ingly as a church and a pharmacy—a 
very staid and self-respectful café with a 
modest spread of chairs and tables i 
front of it, and an aging Youth (they 
called the waiter Youth, or Giovinotto, in 


Venice) who brought us a basket of 
cakes after pouring our little cups of 


black coffee. We always somehow chose 
the sponge-cake drops which the Vene- 
tians call lady-mouths and we lady- 
fingers, to dip into our coffee, and to 
this day I always taste that gentle past 
in their flavor, with the relish of our 
friendship. I think we did not talk 
much, but our talk was always in Eng- 
lish, though I ought now to have been 
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ilifving myself as rapidly as possib ly 
the Countess N S, 
ndeed it was my want of Italian which 
jualihed me. 
t was well that Pastorelli was staying 
in town, for with the summer heat | 
a low fever of some sort, 
yvered one day when he 
at my rooms, 
1issed me at our 
ctor, but he said, 


you are 


ran evening at 
| 


into as he 
came to 
perhaps because 
| suggested 
if a doctor finds 
a consul he will keep you 
bed six months,” and from his skill 

a pharmacist in the past he pre- 
ved for me himself and brought me 
medicine at once from the apothe- 

in the where I lived. It 

t have been a nauseous draught, but 

| took it without too much wincing 
stooped over and kissed me on the 
forehead in reward of my courage. | 
recovered and still live to tell the 

in spite of the mosquitoes which 
irmed upon me so at night that I had 
wear a hood of netting over my head 
d gloves on my hands to save myself 


cates. 


Campo 


from them. I could indeed have di ugged 
them by burning the pastilles used in 
Venice, but then I must have shared 
their partial suffocation. 
lt was a peculiarity of my friend’s 
study of English that the only English 
| KS which he seeime d to have read be- 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
were some little tales and sketches which 
Italian had written in our language 
with the daring opportunity peculiar to 
the Latin races. One of these stories 
was an Eastern romance where the hero- 
ine was always spoken of as “‘a beautiful 
she-slave te but | had not the heart to 
note the grotesquery to Pastorelli, who 
for all colloquial uses had such a good 
vocabulary. Our talk was mostly per- 


nal, and we had perhaps pretty well 
worn out our wonted topics when he 
went away early in September for the 
iatura at his ca By the time 

he came back to Venice I had been mar- 
ried, and though my American wife 
welcomed him with the hospitable intel- 
ligénce inspired by my talk of him in 
letters to her, we could not fall into 
old familiarity. The strangeness 
may have been heightened by his finding 
me no longer in my rooms in the ¢ 
where we had last met, for I had 


iniréé. 


oul 


am po 


now 
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taken an apartment on the Grand Canal; 
but he soon came again, bringing his son, 
a nice boy, in his last school years, with 
him, and then he came with the Italian 
Long after our 
mutual strangeness passed he wished us 
to come and visit him in his town where 
he was going to pass the summer. Our 

visit seemed to be an ideal which he had 
formed from his acquaintance with Eng- 
lish life, and we imagined how at every 
point he tried to make it like a visit at 
an English country-house. He lived in 
a pretty villa among orchards and gar 
dens on, or as nearly on, the terms of an 
English country gentleman as he could, 
and the points of his failure, as we recog- 
nized them from our knowledge of Eng- 
lish fiction rather than English fact, 
were sweeter to us than an unbroken 
success could have been. A maiden sis- 
ter lived with him as his housekeeper, 
and was p-obably charged with the ful- 
flment of his ideal; but the very first 
morning after our arrival, when he came 
to our room, he found that she had not 
sent up our breakfast. He seized a very 
sharp-voiced little hand-bell which he 


regular ity to call upon us. 


had provided for our convenience, and 
rang it hercely, and then, still ringing it, 
he ran to the door and called out, 
* Anita! Anita!’ The kind soul came 


flying with the boiled eggs oy had « 


dered for us; but whether it was he or 


she who had imagined Ssiaaiin them 
chilled icy cold we never knew. In 


other points the table was a Venetian 
version of the English which he 
imperfectly remembered, and we fam- 
ished on the feast provided for us. We 
plotted how we might go for a walk and 
buy a 
part of 
le ave us 


fare 


few cakes at a shop, but it was 
Pastorelli’s hospitality never to 
unaccompanied. At our last 
midday dinner the chief dish was a stew 
of calves’ brains which the Venetians are 


fond of, but we dissembled our loathing 


as we best could, building hopefully 
upon whatever dessert should follow. 
This came, a deep platter of beautiful 


strawberries, and we had all but hailed 
it with applause when our kind host 
caught up a carafe of the inky wine of 
Conegliano, whichthe Venetians drink, or 
then drank, and drenched the fruit with 
it. ‘| hen indee d we despaired, but when 
we escaped the ith our 


same afternoon w 
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ee: we ordered such a supper at the 
affe Pedrocchi in Padua as had never 
“trie ordered for two persons before. 
his very ungracious in the 
telling, but I could not give a just im- 
pression of how far Pastorelli’s hospital- 
ity came short of his KE nglish ideal with- 
out it. There was nothing wanting to 
his kind intention and every moment of 
our stay was graced by some touch of it. 
ven his afternoon nap was not taken 
without the just defense which he made 
of his habit: “‘If I sleep, I sleep to my- 
S¢ If; if I do not sleep, to whom do | not 
slee pr 


It w 


seems 


as evident in several ways that he 
was one of the chief men of his town. 
He was, in fact, the 
the oh ice, and though he was of a tem- 
porizing patriotism it was clear that in 
spite of a beard cut to a mustache alone 
he was no Austriacante in any unworthy 


pod (om) 


sense. Once in our walks he stoppe d 
abruptly and ran_ shouting violently 
toward a house with closed shutters, 


something we did not understand till he 
explained that if the householder kept 
his dwelling shut in that way, as if it 
were unoccupied, he was tacitly inviting 
the Austrian military to billet upon him 


as many troops as it would hold. He 
did not desist from his outcry till a 
frightened-looking woman came to a 


window, and after a moment ran about 
within, opening the whole house to the 
day. Then he walked off with us on his 
errand of showing what he called his 
Possessions, 1n lordlier terms than he 
might have used for his property if he 
had had his Unabridged Diction: iry by 
him. They thrifty farms 
with good cottages on them, and he let 
me and talk with the tenants who 
seemed on friendly terms with him. 
Neither he nor they seemed to expect I 
find it strange when, on being 
about their living, one of 
should say that he had meat at 
Christmas, but no other time in the year. 
In fact, | am not that I found it 
ange my self: it was long yet be fore | 
rebelled against the economical terms of 
this unjust world as cruelly provisional, 
to call them no worse. My friend was 
the owner of these broad acres and those 
broad-pieces in his strong-box at the 
Countess N ’s because he had started 
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in life with advantages which th: 
peasants had not enjoyed, and I mig 
then have ascribed the difference 
their demerit if I had come to think of 
Pastorelli no longer visited us so oft: 


in Venice partly because he was there k el 
He was habituated to seeing wl 


and le SS. 
us at Casa Falier, and it was after long 
intervals that he called at the Palazz 
Giustiniani when we crossed the Grand 
Canal to another apartment. Wh 
we crossed the Atlantic there was a: 
interval of many years, well-nigh twent 
of them, in which at first we exchang: 
letters and so kept the forms of 
friendship for a while, and then, throug! 
my fault rather than his, let them laps: 
and we heard no more from each othe: 
than if we were both dead. Then onc 
again I was in Venice, and when I asked 
about Pastorelli, no one could tell me 
of him, and I accepted a tacit theory of 
my own that he was no longer living. 
He must have been already in “his sixties 
when we parted, and now he would :; 
least be eighty, if he had, very ernie 
ably, still survived to that age. Now! 
am myself eighty, but then I was fifty-six, 
and I did not see how Pastorelli could 
have lived so long. I let the days go, 
and kept the thought of him down, as 
recognize, with a consciousness more 
and more guilty. ‘‘ Yes,” I decided, “‘he 
must be eighty; he must be dead,” and | 
felt very sorry; but, as I asked myself, 
“What could I do?” I am making this 
confession, which I find painful, because 
I would not have the reader think too 
well of me; I cannot think at all well of 
myself in the retrospect, and yet I be- 
lieve there is something to be said for 
me because, suddenly, I could bear no 
longer this Tito Melema-like behavior 
of mine, and wrote to Pastorelli at - 
I said that we were to be i 
Venice only a few days more, Sa 
smoothly over the fact that we had 
already been there several weeks; I 
begged him to come to see us that my 
family might all see him; and I got back 
an answer in his dear old, familiar angu- 
lar hand as quickly as the mail céuld 
bring it. “I have taken a bad cold,” he 
began in English, and then he went on 
to say in Italian that he was old, and 


cauntreeé. 


could not conveniently leave home, but I 
was young, and a great traveler, 


and | 


vuld c 
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1 easily come with my family to see 

In my shame and despair I could 
write to him again and protest the 
ssibility of 
leaving Venice in a few days, and I 
ated him to come at least to Padua 

we could have 


going to him; we 


half an hour to- 
rin the wait which my train would 
there. | explain¢ d and excused 
defended myself for not having 
ten to him sooner, as I have been 
ng to do now; but | got no answer 
ny letter, and at Padua | could only 
te the little long half-hour in the 
hope that somehow before the train 
ted the vision of Pastorelli would vet 
ear to me; and if it had been his 
ghost [| had imagined 
I should have been abjectly grate- 
hough it had only to re- 
1 me, and then abandon me to my 


rse. 


intasm, the 


come 


punishment was not to be more 

| could bear. The next morning 

of the children was not well enough 

to let us continue our journey, and with 
ld rapture, a sense of the divine 
which I could not exaggerate, I 
the first train back to Padua, and 
adua | took the swiftest 
h was the likeness of an American 
ry) | could find, and drove away 
ugh the sweet-smelling hay-felds to 

tree of my dear old friend. Per- 

the reader may think I am overdo- 

ll this, and that after twenty years 

| might not felt myself guilty of 
an enormity in having tried to 

re the debt of love | owed him, as if 
were something like money debt 
that might be outlawed. But I do not 
k so, and I cling to the sense of my 
inness with the humiliation that 
ms a sort of atonement. When the 
driver, who was also the owner, of my 
1 found his way to my friend’s 

home and drove rattling over the cobble- 
tones into the court, | looked up, and 
there in the gallery was the son whom I 


k 
IT) 4 
i Lmonella 


have 


remembered a comely boy and now saw 
a handsome young gentleman looking 
down and “Oh, Signor Howells!’ he 


shouted, and called to his father some- 
where indoors that I was there, and came 
running to help me dismount. By that 
time Pastorelli himself had come to wel- 
come me and my unheeded explanations. 
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him that I was 
there, expectedly or unexpectedly, but he 
did not embrace me, as if that would not 
have been in keeping with the ideal of 
a retired English gentleman which he 
was otherwise imperfectly realizing in 
his deep-brrmmed straw hat and sum- 
mer linen suit. He did not look so very 
much older than when I saw him last, 
though he was graver, and he had vis- 
ibly to work back into the past before 
he could get on the old terms with me. 
We walked out into his garden, and 
paced its parallelogram, while he made 
me observe his beautiful house, which 


It seemed enough for 


was not the villa | remembered, but 
visibly, 1f not confessedly, the finest 
house in his town; he must have gone 


deep into the strong-box which he used 
to keep at the Countess N *s to buy 
it: fifty thousand francs, he said. He 
asked me all about myself, and said that 
I must be very rich to be traveling over 
Europe with my family as I was doing. 
He asked me if I had breakfasted, and I 
said, “Yes, at Pedrocchi’s in Padua”’; 
but from time to time he recurred to the 
question, always breaking from_ his 
Italian with the entreaty in English of 
“Hah! Have a beefsteak, have a beef- 
steak!’ He led me up into his library, 
and there he took down a map, and had 
me show him just how |] had come from 
America, m_ the which I had 
first made through one of our great lakes 
and down one of our great rivers from 
Toronto to the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
so across the sea to Liverpull, as he still 
called it. He preferred to speak Italian, 
but from time to time, when he forgot 
that I had breakfasted, he recurred hos- 
pitably to “Hah! Have a beefsteak, 
have a beefsteak!” Again he recurred 
to the fact that I was now living by 
authorship, and mainly by writing ro 
mances, as he called them, but 
still de nied my self the beefsteak, which 
I do not think he could have given me, 
he had up bottles of every kind of wine 
which he made from the grapes on his 


voyage 


since | 


Possessions, and then, when we had 
talked out, he called in his son, who 
came with his gentle young wife, and 


made them listen to his proud version of 
my wondrous tale. He showed them how 
I had sailed from fifteen hundred miles 
inland before I reached the sea, and told 
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them that I gained forty thousand francs 
a year by writing romances. He had me 
tell them about my family, and then 
presently, somehow, the young father 
and mother brought out the photograph 
of the little child they had lost and 
showed it with trembling lips and swim- 
ming My dear old friend would 
not, or could not, look at them; he kept 
staring straight forward as if they were 
not there; but when they had gone away 
he said that the poor little mother was 
the daughter of one of the most histor- 
ical houses of Venice; and if he was 
proud of this | do not blame him. The 
old apothecary who had made himself 
the first citizen of his cauntree would 
naturally, such being human nature, feel 
this his greatest distinction. I could 
only love him the more for his pride in 
it, and I wish I could think now of our 
friendship with as great reason to re- 
spect myself as him. I know it was his 
romantic interest in my language which 
first drew him to me, but that was an 
eccentricity which had its appeal to me 
through my own like affection for all 
Latin peoples. I liked being a bit of his 
poetry, a color of the enthusiasm which 
endeared Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary to him, but I hope my pleasure 
in this has not had an undue effect in 
my memories of him. I knew very little 
about him except what I knew of him in 
our intercourse, though I was aware of 
a certain reluctance from him in some 
of my ittalianissimi friends which I think 
derived from the cut of his beard rather 
than any unpatriotic quality of what was 
at worst his discreet opportunism in thre 


eves. 
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political situation. I believe he was a 
better Catholic than most Venetia: 
but his charity was a mantle that co 
ered all my sins of heresy; he may hav 
learned in Liverpul/ a greater toleration 
even than seemed to prevail among all 
the Venetians I knew end that allowed 
me to flatter myself that several clerg 
men of my acquaintance were also n 
friends. But Pastorelli was my friend 
above all, except a friend nearer my ov 
age who was still more constantly m 
companion, and with whom I exchanged 
our language in a more equal use of 
English and Italian. Pastorelli wished 
always to speak English, and this suite 
my indolent humor, when the obligatio: 
to speak Italian with almost every on 
else was stressful. 

If we should somehow meet som« 
where in those dateless and _ placeles 
eternities which it seems less and less 
fond to trust in as the little left of time 
goes by, I shall know him as far as I can 
see him, and I shall see him in the figure 
and fashion of the earlier eighteen 
sixties, and I shall confidently hail him 
in the language of our Unabridged Dic 
tionary with the hope that its resources 
will enable me to excuse, if not justify, 
my demerits and defects to him. | 
cannot hope that his purged vision 
will fail to pierce the mixed motives 
which had so nearly lost me our last 
earthly meeting, but [ am sure he 
will forgive them all, and will keep m« 
in the kindness which never ceased on 
earth to make me feel him unsur- 
passed among the friends of my over- 
ft iended life ‘ 


March 


BY £. 8. 


DEWING 


PRIL the whole world knows for spring, 


And the trees bud 


And the 


But 


birds sing. 


a secret shared is a secret 


lost, 


Give me the laden winds 
And the ground still oozing frost. 
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Annapolis and Annapolitans 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


HE objection to having a past is, 
7 with towns as with ladies, that 
it sometimes involves having no 
present. In ancient towns which it 
pleases Susce ptible writers to describe as 
fragrant with memories, the quaint in- 
habitants, 
sickening of 
picturesque- 
ness, are gen- 
erally to be 
found reviling 
their fate and 


: 
nging for the a 


vulgarity and 


yme nearby 


lhe Annapolitan Golden Age pre- 
ceded the Revolution, and doubtless in 
the early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Baltimore successfully seized 
the commercial supremacy of Maryland, 
decline and even decay threatened An- 
napolis. But 

the Naval 

Academy de- 

scended like a 

god from. the 

governmental 

machine at 

Washington 


iH and stayed the 
newness ot f. 


process. ‘The 
presence of out 
great school for 


factory city. im 
Indeed, every sailors has in- 


entimental 
< nd philosophic 
yurist must 
have had mo- 
ments when he 
vas surfe ited 
with the melan- 
choly of crum- 
bling towns 
7 sleep in the 
sun along the 
disused _ high- 
ways of old 
kings, and 
thought how 
cheerful it 
would be to 
chance on some 
little capital 
which had not 
decaved, but 
still sat trim 
and gay upon 
its ancient site, 
and gave the 
visitor a sense 
of the continu- 
ity of its his- 
tory. For such 
moods there is THE STATE HOUSI 
\nnapolis 
Vou. CXXXVIII.—No. 827.—8 





COMES TO BE YOUR 
FAVORITE 


ot sured a_con- 
stant streaming 
to and fro of a 
pleasant, gay, 
much-traveled 
naval society. 
Annapolis has 
never become 
just a seepy, 
forgotten, 
country town. 
What has hap- 
pened to it is 
unique. It has 
had no booms 
and industrial 
growth. No 
suburban vul- 
garity mars its 
distinction and 
no factory 
chimneys stain 
its soft sky. It 
1S still just a 
little city clus- 
tering round 
the little hill 
on which the 
state House 
stands, but it 1S 
LANDMARK still a ge ntle- 





THE TOWN WAS PLANNED FROM 


man’s town, a Suitable residence for gen- 
tlemen and their families. It is true 
that the Assembly Rooms in Duke of 
Gloucester Street are no longer used for 
the Annapolis dances, and that the 
movies have a vogue perhaps unsuitable 
in the town which had the first theater in 
America. If Annapolis had its Ruskin, 
such things would evoke shrieks of pro- 
test. The present chronicler, perhaps a 


A DESIGN OF 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


tame soul, can only rejoice that some 
decent prosperity has clung there, that 
ladies from the beautiful old red-brick 
Georgian houses can go to the little mar- 
ket by the waterside and bring home a 
full basket. Annapolis has changed with 
the times, but only in a seemly and dig- 
nified way. 

Chere is, of course, no modern metro- 
politan turmoil. Not a year ago one of 
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of Notre Dame re peated 
vhat she evidently thought a rather out- 
rageous witticism of one of the Redemp- 

rist Fathers, to the effect that you 

uld hear the grass grow in the Annapo- 
is streets. Chat Father was probably 
trom New York. At any rate, he went 
too far, for though arichness of patine has 
come with the years, a softening of out- 
line and a deepening of color, yet the 
town is swept and dusted, the excellent 
hotel has that SO desirable hot and cold 
well plumbed into it, and in the sumptu- 
ous old mansions they still give occa- 
sional dinner-parties—if the hour is now 
eight instead of three it is humbly sub- 
mitted that this is only a change for the 
better. On second thoughts, even the 
modern picture might almost persuade 
a Ruskin, provided he was blindfolded 
when he w 


1 
the 


sisters 


as 
taken inside the 
gates of that 


architectural 

monstrosity, the 

Naval Academy, 

and only allowed 

to wander at will 
about Annapolis 
its¢ If. | he town 
is indeed a prize 
for the American 
tourist touring in 
is own land, 
especially if he 
learned to 
ilove the old 
American flavor 
of our old Amer- 

ican towns. 

The Amer- 
ican flavor of 
\nnapolis is a 
phrase which 
perhaps calls for 
immediate ex- 


his 


nas 
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over, Cornhill (which is Cornhill Street 
as it never was in London), and Ship- 
wright Street all smack of London. They 
are intimately and sometimes patheti- 
cally reminiscent of the English queen for 
whom the town named. Prince 
George Street 1s for her husband, and 
Duke of Gloucester for her little son, the 
only one of her seventeen children who 
survived babyhood, survived only till he 
was eleven. Now that the Revolution is 
so far away and England and America 
are again allies, there 1s something very 
pleasant in these old names which An- 
napolis never changed. Nowhere in 
America does one get a stronger sense of 
the English origin of us, of a family con- 
nection which survived the 
quarrel and has now come right again. 
Some day Annapolis would be the suit- 


was 


somehow 





a 4 
planation. For er ae 
the flavor of the 

i place is still , 
amazingly Eng- — 
lish. The street ante 
names, Duke of 
Gloucester, 

Prince George, 

| leet Street, 

Conduit, King THE CHASE HOUSE, PERHAPS THE MOST MAGNIFICENT OF 
George, Han- ANNAPOLIS MANSIONS 
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able site for some friendly small cele- 
bration of the renewed Anglo-American 
tie, the more so as near by stands the 
statue of Baron de Kalb, a German who 
had lived in France and loved her and 
came across to America to die here in 
our first fight for liberty. 

Annapolis might almost be an English 
county town, if it were not for the half- 
tropical heat of some of its summer days, 
for the presence of a large soft-spoken, 
easy-going black population, and for 
the nearness of the great bay of Chesa- 
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THE STAIRCASE IN THI 
GORGEOUS BITS OF 


CHASE HOUSI 
AMERICAN DOMESTIC 


peake. It is perhaps in the confusion of 
Market Space at the edge of the little 
harbor, some summer Saturday morn- 
ing, or some hot moonlit August Satur- 
day night, when there is a great deal of 
chatter and a wealth of color in female 
attire, and a profusion of soft-shell 
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crabs, that England most fades away 
And yet what is left is full of memori 

of the English colony, planted in a new 
landscape and by new waters, and in 
spite of this keeping in America some- 
thing of old England, her traditions, he1 
merriness and her love of good cheer. 

The town can be seen in an agreeable 
saunter. And such is the method often 
pursued by the day’s trippers who come 
on the trolley lines from Washington and 
Baltimore or on the historic Emma Giles, 
which, since almost legendary days, has 
three times a week 
paddled her slow, 
majestic way from 
the Patapsco to the 
Severn and on be- 
yond Annapolis to 
the West River. 
Annapolis is_ still 
somewhat shy and 
coquettish in her 
welcome to strang- 
ers. There are, it 
is true, two railroad 
offices in the little 
street near the Na- 
val Academy, pre- 
sumably put there 
because they look 
well, for there are 
no railroads wan- 
dering so far afield 
andthe trolleys and 
the spacious but un- 
reliable Emma are 
literally the only 
public conveyances 
by which Mary- 
land’s capital may 
be approached. 
Annapolis, however 
neat and trim it 
may be, is still 
agreeably remote 
and comparatively 
unknown to the 
Great American 
Public. 

In the days when they let you climb 
the State House tower no \ isitor needed 
a map; from that eminence the little 
city lay spread out admirably for his 
view. But, even so, the map of Annapo- 
lis, nicely drawn, makes a pretty posses- 
sion. The town was planned, so it is 
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THE HOUSE OF CHARLES CARROLLTON WITH ITS QUAINT MONASTERY GARDEN SLOPING TO THE SPA 


said, from a design of Sir Christopher 
Wren for the rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire of 1662; with streets 
radiating from State House Circle in a 
fashion which was later adopted on a 
more magnificent scale for the nation’s 
capital. Indeed, the legend is that Mr. 
Washington, who, like all Virginian gen- 
tlemen of the eighteenth century, knew 
the pretty, pleasure-loving Maryland 
town well, himself suggested that the 





city named for him should be, if one 
may put it that way, “a greater An- 
napolis.””. The part of the town between 
the State House and the harbor is like a 
spider’s web, with queer cross-cuts be- 
tween the radiating streets by narrow 
alleys and flights of steps known only to 
the adept native Annapolitan, which 
give the oddest and most picturesque 
views of the pretty white dome at the 
center. Even State House Circle, which 











THE HAZE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


runs right round the Capitol, might be 
confusing—there is an agreeable local 
legend of the one tavern situated there, 
where slightly befuddled strangers some- 
times stopped as many as a dozen times 
to ask their way, and then trotted round 
the circle and came in for a hot flip or a 
glass of rum and to ask their way again, 
gaining in time a certain taste for the 
procedure. 

The State House is a quaint and 
admirable red-and-white Colonial build- 


STILL 


. 


rrr wat “7 


LINGERS OVER ANNAPOLIS 


ing, the marble halls of which still echo 
to the words of General Washington 
surre ndering his commission to the Sen- 
ate of the United States then in session 
there. (Later, as you stroll through the 
town, you may, if you like, visit the 
site of Caton’s barber shop, where an 
ancient colored man shaved the General 
that very morning.) There are historical 
collections in the rooms, but the rooms 
themselves and the views from their 
windows are the chief attraction. There, 
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.o. was the thrill you received when you 
ere told that the ascent to the cupola 
vas forbidden, “‘on account of German 
whose dark projects could be no 
further explained. 

If you linger in Annapolis you will 
find it pleasant often to pass the State 
House, sometimes to go into it, other 
times only to sit in the sun in front of it 
and meditate upon what good luck a 
State House has which is placed upon 
such a little green hill, down the smooth 
turf slope s of which it would be so de- 
lichtful for a child to roll. If you care to 
be critical, you may say that the dome 

too big for the building and you may 


pies 
pit . 
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wonder idly why it has a look more of 
Holland than of England. But it comes 
to be your favorite landmark. You turn 
for glimpses of it from every corner of 
the town, and from the waters and the 
green country near by you welcome the 
pretty sight of it. 

Aside from the State House, the old 
houses are the chief historic attractions 
of Annapolis. There are perhaps a dozen 
notable re sidences, and, all in all, the V 
are perhaps the most beautiful red-brick 
Georgian houses in the country. Few of 
them are exactly on what you would call 
a town-house model. Old Annapolis was 
so planned that most gentlemen’s resi- 
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INTO THEI 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 














THE FLAVOR OF THE PLACE 


dences sat in gardens that were terraced 
down to the water’s edge. It was thus 
possible to build houses with flanking 
pavilions or wings, with the most felici- 
tous results. The proportions of the 
Annapolis houses are so good, the red 
brick, mostly imported from England, so 
me llow in tone, the carve d decorations of 
doors and windows are of such a deli- 
cate, distinguished, and_ restrained 
beauty, that you can make no better 
architectural pilgrimage in America than 
to the little town which holds them. 


IS STILL AMAZINGLY ENGLISH 


The interiors are excellent, too, the ugh 
it is not always possible to visit them. 
Some of the descendants of the old 
Annapolitans have become embittered 
by would-be visitors, and will even sit 
in an upper window, smiling sourly and 
mockingly upon the stranger who in vain 
rings their front-door bell. But there 
are other houses where, if the proper 
credentials and letters of introduction 
have preceded you, you may be ad- 
mitted to drink a dish of tea in a draw- 
ing-room which has been continuously 
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MARKET SPACE AT THI 


in the service of the ladies of the same 
family since the middle of the eighteenth 
entury. It 1s for many Americans an 
almost incredible American experience, 
and the fragrant, serene loveliness of 
Suc h an old house is some thing W hich no 
reconstructed interior with antique fur- 
niture from the dealers can ever repro- 


duce. Annapolis was rich during that 
Golden Age before the Revolution, and 
the best mahogany furniture and the 


best Lowestoft china and some good 
paintings—if not quite the best—came 
over from England for the Annapolis 
Every one had relatives and 
friends there—as, for example, Mr. Jen- 
nings in Prince George Street, whose 
father had been a cousin of old Sarah, 
the great Duchess of Marlborough—and 
the best that the good taste of London 
could select was at the disposal of Mary- 
land connoisseurs. In at least one An- 
napolitan house things stand where they 
were bought to stand, and they do really 
seem more intimately in the right place 
than does the usual loot of Europe which 
hlls our new American palaces. There is 
a harpsichord in a corner of the parlor, 
and in the attic still lies the box in which 
it was shipped from England a century 
and a halfago. And there seems nothing 
strange about this. The ladies of that 
family are good housekeepers and they 
know such a box will come in handy 
some time in the next century or two. 
Such houses are no mere museums. 
Vor. CXXXVIII.—No. 827.—82 


houses. 


DGl 


OF THE LITTLE HARBOR 


Flowers from the old beds still fill the 
china bowls, and the children of 
this last generation still probably pick 
out tunes on the old harpsichord and 
strike the same wrong notes that they 
did W he n it Was new so long ago. \W he n 
the door is ajal upon Duke of ¢ slouce ster 
Street it as if you could walk 
straight into the eighteenth century, as 
if it lay just at the end of the corridor 
and in the sunlit garden. 

These are the most fragrant and lovely 
Annapolitan moments, these spent in the 
houses still in’ the 


Same 


seems 


possession of the 


great-great-great-grandchildren of the 
original builders. But there are other 


old residences in the town which have 
fallen into very ple asant uses indeed, 
none of the great Annapolitan houses has 
sunk to actual decay. The house of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton was for a 
long time a seminary of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers, and is now used, with its 
quaint monastery garden sloping to the 
brink of Spa Creek, as a kind of rest- 
house for missionaries on holiday from 
savage foreign lands. ‘There is a trim 
launch moored at the foot of the garde n, 
and it is pleasant to think of the returned 
Fathers taking an occasional spin up the 
stately Severn ot down to. broader 
reaches of the Chesapeake itself. 

Near by, in Shipwright Street, is an- 
other old house with a pretty sunny gar- 
den now inhabited by the Sisters of the 
Order of Notre Dame, who are willing 
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to take you for a decorous turn through 
the pleasant rooms and into the tiny 
chapel. It would do the ladies good 
who earlier inhabited it to see how clean 
and polished and sweet everything 1s 
now under the Sisters’ care. 
so the guide-books 


lhis house, 


guardedly assert, 


‘may be the original of Carvel Hall”’ of 


the famous novel 


But Mr. Winston 
Churchill has shown mercy upon a town 
he presumably likes by refusing to au- 
thenticate of his “‘originals.”’ It is 
true that the hotel, which is in what was 
the Paca house, 


any 


has been resolutely re- 


named Carvel Hall, and people do gO 
along its corridors muttering darkly 


something about its having been 
home of sweet Dorothy 
on the whole, 


“the 
Manners’’; but, 
Annapolis has by his wis- 
dom been spared, and you are not pes- 
tered with the kind of people who think 
a town a mere appendix to any novel 
which may be written about it. 

The Chase house, standing near the 
Naval Academy gate, is perhaps the 
most magnificent and stately of Annapo- 
lis mansions. It rises to three superb 
stories, built, SO the 
for they 


house a 


lege nd goes, for a 
that when the Har- 
just opposite, was being 
planned, the Chase of the time paid a 
large sum that Harwood might keep his 
new house low and not spoil his neigh- 


view, Say 


W OC rd 


bor’s outlook. Only the other day in 
New York a piquant story was current 
of how a rich old oe ntleman, opposite 
whose house a new building was being 


planned, offered to take a of its 
four uppet stories for the duration of his 
life on condition that they were * built 
ind so did not cut off his sunlight. But 
twentieth-century New York lavishness 
is scarcely an advance on the eighteenth 
century in Annapolis. And few of the 
New York palaces have been put to so 
eracious a use as this old red-brick Mary- 


le ast 


land residence. It has now for more 
than twenty years been a home for 
““aeed, infirm, and destitute women,’ 


for ““decaved gentlewomen,” 


to use the 
phrase which the 


judge who built it 
would have employed. And the delight- 
ful thing is that these dear ladies live 
there with most of the fine old furniture, 
the delicate, lovely, old china indeed, 
with most of the splendid sumptuous- 
ness which belongs of right to such a 
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proud old mansion. 


is noth 
starved or niggardly about their old ag 


and you feel merely that they are ju 
kindly consenting to let the sweetness « 
their presence and the perfume of thi 
old-time memories pervade the house, : 
does the scent of lavender and of pot 
pourri other houses which are not luck 
enough to shelter aged and destitut 
gentlewomen. And the Chase house 
superb, its staircase one of the rea 
bits of 
architecture. 


gorgeous 


] 
i 
American domesti 
There is here no intention of present 
ing a catalogue of Annapolis sights. It 
must be enough to hint that, as y 
saunter through her quiet streets, you 
will hind old house S and picturesque COT 
ners, and that will lounge with 
pleasure on the greensward of old St 
John’s College campus. You will like t: 
see the antiquated, rickety fire-engines 
of the Waterwitch and other volunteer 
fire companies which are falling to pieces 
in the sun behind the Town Hall. You 
will observe with gratihcation what was 
once the Assembly Rooms in Duke of 
Gloucester Street, and remember that 
near by was the Play House, the first 
theater in America. « You will inevitabl 
walk a little Way into the eighteenth 
century. 


you 


The legends of so many sleepy old 
towns in America hint at amazing Colo- 
nial gaiety that you sometimes grov 
skeptical, but there is really reason to 
suppose that Annapolis, in at least th 
decade which preceded the Revolution, 
was the most cultivated and most pleas 
ure-loving city of America. It was 
termed at once the Athens and the Paris 
of America. In the singularly happy 
phrase of a local historian, Annapolis 
was the “‘rendezvous of a learned and 
dissipated society,” a combination so en 
gaging that it seems at once to set a 
standard for fashionable folk, in the hops 
of finding which one 
travel the world over. 

The town was full of British officials, 
rich Maryland tobacco - planters and 
merchants, Virginia gentlemen and thei 
families holiday-making, lovely actresses 
on tour, Fre nch hair-dress« rs, race-track 
touts, leading jurists and savants. For 
years, even after the Revolution, the 


would even now 


Jocke v Club of \nnapolis was the most 





























famous club in America. Mr. George 
Washington set down in his note-book 
i hat he lost at the Annapolis races, and 
De Tocqueville, in his, called the town 
the only finished city in America. It had 
a famous ‘‘ Tuesday Club” and had (and 
still has) the oldest fishing club in the 
country, which disputes with Phila- 
delphia for the honor of having had the 
famous Fish-house Punch named for it. 
On one day in its harbor Annapolis saw 
ships from Barbados, Limington, Deme- 
rara, Aux-Cays, Amsterdam, Dublin, St. 
Croix, Salem, Port au Prince, Charles- 
ton, St. Bartholomews, Newport, Nor- 
folk, and New York. Even religion had 


a certain satiric sprightliness of tone. 
The only missionary effort which en- 
listed the sympathy and the money of 
the Annapolitans was one ‘“‘to convert 
the Quakers of Philadelphia,” an at- 
tempt worthy a “learned and dissipated 
society. 

lhe New Theater was opened in 1752 
by the “company of comedians from 
Virginia” with “The Beggars’ Opera” 
and a farce entitled “The Lying Valet,” 
to begin precisely at seven o'clock. The 
boxes were ten shillings, the pit seven 
shillings sixpence, and “‘no persons were 
to be admitted behind the scenes.” The 
comedians stayed on in the usual reper- 
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tol of the day, The 


lhe Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
cruiting Othcer,”” “The London 
chant,” “Cato,” and ‘Richard 
ifterward on tour to | 


Busy 
" ©The Re 
Met 
3 Be 
ppel 
and ( heste 
barnstorm 


hey went 
Marlborough, Pj Cataway, 


flown on the Eastern Shore 


ing indeed. During this time there 
was also exhibited wax-work of the 
Queen of Hungary sitting on her throne, 
and of the duke, her son, and of het 

irtiel 

Lh t indeed the Golden \ve, 
happy, careless, pleasure-loving time 
Yet this same gay population took fire 


when the call of Liberty came. \nnapo 
lis had its own Tea Party, and you can 
still see the ‘‘ Pegey Stewart House” and 
the window from which the invalid Mrs 
Stewart watched her husband burn his 
tea-laden ship while the dehant Anna- 
politan population cheered him from the 
shore here three signers of the 
Declaration Independence 


Wwer>re 


ot among 


those who lived in the splendid red-brick 
Annapolis mansions. And it must not 
be forgotten that signing was putting 
one’s fortune to the hazards of wat 


When Charles Carroll of Carrollton put 
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his pen to the document a bystander 
marked, ‘‘ There go a few cool million 
Millions meant more then than they 
now—but an Annapolis 
well as 
could risk his all for as ¢ 
lantly as if he at the Jockey ( 

during race week. It may be wonder 
whether the descendants of the Marq 
de la Fayette in th 
after the 


man 
sportsman a gentleman 
patriotism 


Were 


France re ilize 
Revolution the General 
bly, sitting at Annapolis, made him a1 
his heirs male ‘forever 
citizens of Maryland.” 
that pretty little 
if they would have it so, still their h 
\ privilege a Frenchman to-day mig 
proudly wear in his buttonhole, as if 
were the Legion of Honor. 

Lhe haze f the Golden \ pe still li 
gers ovel \nnapolis, like the clow n 
landscape of some old painter. But t 
Golden Age is gi (nd it is perh: 
for the ordinary passer-by a work whol 


Do they kn 
Annapolis is legall 


Lg 
om 


me, 


of supererogation to attempt any pie 
ure of what Annapolitan life now is 
It is a tempting project to one wv ho h 


learned to like to attempt the Survey) 


iny soc ial lands¢ ape 


: 
x 
: 
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THE GREENSWARD OI 


modern 
among 
city, though 
so much in the 
But the crab, soft 
OI hard shell, and all the varie ties of sea 
vod, are justly famous. And, though 
th supply to-day 1S greatly depleted, 
e Chesapeake is still the most lavish 
of bays, and every port on any of its 
noble tributary profits by this 
ibundance. The kindly fruits of sea and 
| ind y lway Ss seem ¢ xcelle nt and che ap in 
Maryland, and the capital is somehow 
faintly aromatic of good living, of hard 
drinking, too, perhaps, in the days be- 
fore war-time prohibition came in. And 
in any case, of Southern hospitality and 
of a general mellow ease and blandness 
of life. 

\nnapolis is a town to which people 
come back. It is a pleasant backwater 
to which sometimes those drift who are 
tired of the storms of the outside world. 
Good climate, good company, good food, 
and the opportunity for a contemplative 
and philosophical old age are the lures. 
Naval and military people, too, who 
have through long years seen Annapolis 
in the golden light of their youth, come 
back on their retirement and settle in 
one of the old town 
the old country-seats near by. And 
parents with girls to be married might 
do worse by their offspring than to es- 
tablish the family not too inconvenient- 
ly remote from the Naval 


“Crab Town” 1s what the 
Annapolitans in easy speech 
themselves call thei little 
they do not relish it 


mouths of strangers. 


_ 


rivers 


\cademy’s 


[he country is never very far away 
from a little city like Annapolis. Almost 
every one has some patch of land, big or 
little, in the Maryland farming regions. 


OLD ST. JOHN'S ¢ 


houses or one of 


OLLEGE CAMPI 


The gayest dogs of the Annapolitan 
Club may be found talking of the to- 
bacco and potato crops and the State of 
the tomato-market. They combine 
agreeably the characteristics of the town 
and the country gentleman. 

The Legislature, of course, 
town when it is in session with 
not quite Annapolitan in tone. 
legislators and state 
trolleys freely, and many of them fx 
their residence—or their furnished room 

among the more metropolitan advan- 
tages of Baltimore. The others congre- 
gate in special legislative hotels and 
boarding-houses. They do not very ap- 
preciably affect the tone of the dignified 
and aristocratic capital. 

If, in a way, little has been said about 
the Naval \cademy, it is only because 
its story has been so ofte n told. Be cause, 
too, from the point of view of pictu- 
resqueness and beaut) it is one of our 
national failures. Yet the bright dome 
that covers the resting-place of John 
Paul Jones is, with the State House, one 
of the twin landmarks which you see 
across country or water as you come 
near Annapolis. And midshipmen and 
naval-reserve lads are the pleasantest 
things to look at in the town’s streets, 
except the pretty girls who have come, 
too, to look at the boys. 71 he little street 
through which the inhabitants of the 
Naval Academy stream forth is an odd 
little thoroughfare. It contains, be- 
sides the preposte rous railway offices al- 
ready mentioned, mostly smart tailors 
and jewelers. The tailors’ windows are 
gay with all the diverse colors and in- 
signia which the navy permits to fortu- 
nate and beautiful youth, and the jew- 


fills the 
a horde 
But the 
officials use the 
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elers, branches of the best Philadelphian 


shop . we presumably the re so that 
gages d amour may be reciprocally given 
by young men and maidens 


Indeed, love and wat take first place 
in Annapolis to-day, more than 
\nd there, more than almost anywhere 
else, gaiety seems right and sweet. The 


ever. 


famous old masque rades have been given 
up, but the re is alway Sa dance Saturday 


night at the hotel, which is almost the 
prettiest and most moving sight in the 
world During the summer the boys 
came in spotless linen, like swarms of 


rallant white butterflies; no one not in 
white seemed to think of going upon the 
dancing-floor. And, as if by some kindly 
magic, it seemed that every little visiting 
girl was flawless in form and feature, and 
had on quite the prettiest summer frock 
there could be in the world 


Somewhere 
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outside, you kne WwW, there was the Se vern, 
and, be vond, the Che sapeake - and still 
farther, the navy and the dark sea and 
all the unknown chances of the war. 
[he sense of all this and the tender 
good-by s that pe rhaps the morrow would 
bring hung in the air and beat in the 
music of the jazz band. It was just be- 
cause the boys and girls of America were 


remembering country and duty that 
they could venture to be gay. 
\nd always in the quiet moonlit 


evening the State House sat on its green 
hill and the old red-brick houses watched 
the night in the leafy 


quiet, streets. 
Somewhere, you could imagine, the 
three “‘signers’” and Mr. Washington 
might have been sitting around the 
mahogany-tree to wish America, and 


especially her sailor lads from Annapolis, 
God-speed and victory. 


Compensation 


BY RUTH 


Red Cross, 


COMFORT 


MITCHELL 


all this racked, crawling year, 


A! |. those dark days in spring when we would sew 
i \t the 
She \ 


Vas serene, 


Or necessary to her 


Che black imaginings 
I envied he 


unclouded: no one neat 
had to go. 
She could roll bandages and never 


know 


the choking fear. 


her placid face, her cheer, 


With a hot envy molten my woe. 
But now, with a red world washed white in peace, 
Where life and love low warmly back to me, 





She knows no leaping rapture, no release, 


No Sanctuary 1In a holy place, 


And | spe ak softly that she may not se¢ 
My surging pity for her placid face! 





BY i] ll Bl R 





OODFELLOW? 


Oh!” 
—“* It was not an ordi- 
(5 nary name, and yet, on 
the other hand, not suf- 
heiently extraordinary 
in itself to explain the 
ble, pink confusion of that 
Oh? 

Goodfellow himself (the modern, war- 
ne, | mean, Lieutenant David 
have gotten a sense of its strange- 
ther early in the game overseas 

Going from one ship to another on the 

ts of Ireland, England, and France, 

I | not long h ive escaped the odd 

f that echo of his name. One 

1 see that the thing had worked on 

I He a8. al i a little pale undet 

oots of the yellow whisker he had 

cht with him out of the merchant 

Ss whe n ling Oo! d it set him down 

1 new wardroom, and there was al 

i look of waiting in his eye. It was 

rath hard, you nderstand that 
“ Oh!” 

Of course the misfortune was that 


partic lar surname, be sides being a 


dd in itself, should have been linked 


inextricably with a tradition in the navy, 


lassic of scandal, a darkly horrible 
nple handed down from generation 
generation of open-mouthed midship- 
n at the Academy. Even now, in the 
brown light of that room in the 

ld Gym building, one seems to hear the 


imperishable Runciman: 


drone of the 
“On the night of October the 


seven- 

teenth, nineteen hundred and_ blank, 

ith a brisk northeasterly wind and a 
heavy sea running, the destroyer A 

on het maiden cruise, Lieutenant 


samuel Goodfellow commanding, was 1n 
llision with the naval supply-ship 


nder circumstances which 


Well, he had messed matters pretty 
thoroughly all around, for his ship, for 
the self-esteem of the corps, and _ for 


t 
man had been drunk, of 


Lhe 


himself. 





7 ( dtell )\W 


DANIEL 


STEELI 


a whimsy born of his 
condition, | fancy; muddled 
enterprise of coming alongside the ¢ 

, unexpectedly, you know, out of the 
bottom of darkness, to pass the time of 
night with her startled watch-ofhcer 
‘oive him the jolt of his young life,”’ as 
he put it to his de lighted and disorde re d 
self. Thoroughly and disgustingly drunk 
on his bridge! 

In the class-room voice of the death- 
Runciman: culminating in dis- 
erace for Lieutenant Goodfellow, an ofh- 
cer who has since been proven to have 
been under the influence of liquor at the 
time. ne 

Drunk as a lord, you understand! On 
his bridge, at sea! 

Why David Goodfellow should have 
fallen heir to the mantle of this disgrace 
ful tradition it is hard to say. The mere 
identity of the last names wouldn't be 
For the first, somewhat star- 
tle d sug ge stion, ves. After that, no. No, 
[ think the truth of it was that Good- 
fellow laid himself open to it. He had an 
imagination, you know. 

Chat in itself was queer. After a life 
spent in merchant-ships, beaten from 
one strange port to another, risking his 
neck for his daily bread, one wouldn't 
have looked for that sort of frailty in his 
make-up. Your man of imagination, 
generally speaking, is not the man who 
throttles the he is the man who 
puts out the cat. But Goodfellow had it, 
an imagination; or perhaps, better, the 
dramatic instinct; and under circum- 
stances of that sort the man with the 
draniatic instinct is without a defense. 

| shall never forget the morning in the 
harbor at Brest when he came to the 
Kingdom. l had almost said, came ba 
to the Kingdom. ‘The same ship, yes 
Most dramatic! When you think that, 
out of all her class, the ship that was 
wrecked on her maiden alone 
lived to see the and the coasts of 
France—it was dramatic just as it stood. 


course. It was 


some huge ; 


le SS 


enough. 


tiger; 


cruise 


Wal 
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And then, after the years and minutes 
had ticked away around the rusting tra- 
dition of a Goodfellow, and the 
frony had moved its appointed orbit 
ovel the Fate, have vet an- 
other of the dark name turning up sud- 
denly in the old wardroom—well, 
can see for yourself. 


face of 


vou 


| am quite sure the new Executive 
Officer could see for himself. Standing 
there in the doorway under the wing of 


the horrible M ung, 


ds vellow as 
his vellow whisker 


his face 


and his eves moving 


over the walls and furnishings of the 
fabled place, | am quite certain, | Say, 
that the thing made a very detnite 


tableau on the stage of his mind. 

Also on the stage of the mind of Mung. 
Mung, as | have intimated, was a hor- 
rible man. ‘Lhe only thing that saved 
him was that the flotilla was desperately 
short of petty oticers, 
boatswain’s mate about the 
Kinegd than the wardroom did. He 
had been with her since her commission; 


kne Ww more 


he, himself, Mung, had had _ personal 
acquaintance with Goodfellow, and 
he presumed upon it 

He had nevel gone quite so far, 
though, as he did that morning, with his 


loud, unctuous, unexpected 
ment, ‘‘ Lieutenant Good 

It happened to fall into our midst like 
the thunder above the roof of the 
haunted house in the play. Over that 
rare, lazy harbor breakfast, our captain, 
who was leaving u 


announce- 


s, had been doing the 
polite thing by us and by the ship. To 
hear him talk, you would have thought 
that his shift to a bright new ship had 
come upon him as a personal disaster, 
and that \be our old Execu- 
tive, who was taking his place in com- 
mand of the jest of the whole flotilla, was 
nothing less than the luckiest of men. 
From talk of that sort we had drifted 
not unnaturally into the past. 
the fleet she mav have been, but the fact 
remains that, of all the American destroy- 
ers on the French station, only the Aing- 
dom had a past. 
Sitting there 
and the 


Ferguson, 


We were proud of it. 
between the azure water 
golden sun, with the crowded 
cliffs of the city filling the ports, we cast 
back over the tale of her commanders; 
this one in a battle-ship now, that one 


behind a desk in Grosvenor Gardens, 


hand of 


and that the chief 


Joke of 
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that one with gold braid to his elbow 
and a flag of his own, till we 
finally to the last of the line 
say, the first. 
We left off just there. We didn’t sa 
aloud. But in the lazy hush of tha 
blue-and-gold morning I think all of 1 
were sitting once more in that gray 
brown lecture-room, listening to th 
drone of the amaranthine Runciman 
a maneuver unprecedented and un- 
justihable, culminating in dis: ister to the 
ship and in disgrace to—to 
It was just there, in my 
Mung’s announcement fell: 
** Lieute t Goodfe 
Can you agg ea me, 


can 
that is t 


mind, that 


Can you form an 
idea of how it plumbed the hush of the 


wardroom, loud, gloating, prophetic? 
Can you see us, “caught all in irons,” as 


it were, staring at the 


kered being in the 


tall, blue, whis- 
doorway, with a pal- 
lor creeping up his concave cheeks and 
the pendicular nose of Mung hanging 
over his shoulder? 

\be Ferguson was the one chosen of 
the gods of idiocy. 

a 00d fe llow a he echoed. Letting his 
chair down on its other legs he breathed 
an inane “Oh! And only after that did 
he turn red. 

It was just as well, seeing the damage 
was done, that Mung was there to pay. 
He gave an excuse for a lot of noise at a 
moment when nothing short of a lot of 
noise would hav e done. He deserved 
all he got. His action, in doing the hon- 
ors of the gangway himself in pl: ice of 
calling a commissioned officer, was not 
only it was deliberate. You 
may be sure he knew what he was about. 
\nd when he had succeeded by the one, 
simple, complete, dramatic gesture, in 
fastening himself, an unshakable and 
abominable Old Man of the Sea, upon 
the shoulders of the new Executive, he 
could afford to take what he got with a 
bowed head, a long nose, and a spurious 
air of meekness. 

It cleared the air, though. It saved 
us for the moment from having to look 
at Goodfellow. And when the hullabaloo 
was done and the unchastened Mung 


atroc 10us, 


gone to reflect on the coming Sunday’s 
’ it gave us a chance to start all 
over again with our welcome of a newly 
We forgot, most 


“mast, 


arrived shipmate. 
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GOODFELLOW 


ately, that anything had _ hap- 
ied. It would have been a mercy if 


odfe llow could have done the Same. 
It must be admitted that he wasn't 
h of a messmate. If a 
n doesn’t fit in the wardroom of a 
troyer, he simply doesn’t fit, that’s 
Naturally a certain part of it was to 
<pected. To begin with, he was oldet 
in the a thing that hap- 
nea a good deal in the war days, with 
ll the reserves and “*temporaries” 
e in. And then he 
little in common 


SuUCCeSS aS a 


rest of us, 
com 
seemed to have 
with us. Being the 

nottiest’’ of ‘“‘snotty ensigns”’ at thi 
time, | may have been a bit hypercrit 

| of the 
tion from which he came, bringing his 
whiskers with him; but I’m sure it 
asn't altogether that. He didn’t eat 
with his knife, you know. It was simply 
that he wasn’t one of us; that he sat at 
table or stood his watch like a man undet 

me awful doom, with a ghost at his 


1} 
how 


shirt-sle eve SC hool of naviga- 


In time we forgot him—forgot him, 
that is, to the extent of getting used to 
his ghosts and his silences and ignoring 
them. We were very busy that month; 

new ‘“‘drive’’ was on in southern 
waters, the Bay of Biscay pretty well 
alive with the Hun, and troop-convoys 
coming in faster than we could handle 
them in comfort. With that sort of thing 
going on, there wasn’t much time at sea 
to be analyzing the social fabric. As for 
our days in port, after his first curt, al- 
most angry, ‘‘ No, thanks,” none of us 
ever asked him to go ‘‘on the beach” 
again. And he never went by himself. 
So far as I know, he never left the ship. 

But if we forgot him ashore, or remem- 
bered only at rare moments to wonder 
idly what he could be doing out there, 
clinging morbidly to the ship he must 
have hated, it was not because the drama 
in which he found himself at once actor 
and audience was not playing on as 
vividly as ever all the while. 

[ stumbled upon the stage of it one 
night, quite by accident. It was rather 
late and I had just come aboard from a 
little party at the club. I don’t know 
why I should have taken it into my head 


to step up on the forecastle-head before 
turning in; perhaps I wanted another 
last breath of air. The night was a fine 


Vout. CXXXVIII.—No. 827.—83 


boi 


one, at any rate, clear as a pool. The 
moon, a hand’s-breadth over the Gullet, 
did queer things with the ‘“‘dazzle- 
paint’ of the destroyers nosing their 
buoys all about us in the mooring-lines, 
making the mangled creatures less ab- 
surd and more phantasmal, like wraiths 
of ships that have died in their cups. A 
French man-of-war’s boat passing 
somewhere or other; one knew it by the 
dip of oars and the subdued measure of 
a chant, and a bell was tolling in the 
church beyond the fortress. 

It was in this sort of a stage-setting, 
then, half weird, half peaceful, that | 
turned and saw the face of David Good 
fellow staring up at me from the region 
of the deck. He was squatting there, not 
far from the gun, actually squatting on 
his haunches like a huge-kneed boy, 
with his hand resting, outspread, on th 
rusty iron of the hull. That was all he 
seemed to be doing, touching the cool 
carcass of the ship with his right hand 
and staring up at me, the intruder, with 
a pair of eyes as dark as wells in the 
moon-colored spot of his face. It was 
like a ritual. I tell you it was like some 
obscure, infernal act of communion be 
tween the brooding palm and the spirit 
that abode in the ship. 

His mouth opened and words tumbled 
out. ‘Tell me about it.” 

You can imagine how bald and daft it 
sounded. 

“About what?” 

“You know. That night.” 

He waved his left hand toward the 
bridge behind me with a gesture as un- 
bridled as it was grotesque. 

‘“*He would be just there,”’ he went on 
with a touch of the same wild solicitude. 
“Standing on the starboard side just 
there—or—or would it be the port? 
Would it be che port side?” 

The drunken ships grew dim; th: 
moon was going down beyond the Gullet. 
The squatting man kept on staring at 
me as if awaiting an answer to his 
astounding question. I felt queer. 

“Who are you talking about?” I vent 
ured, in a small voice. 

“Sam.” 

**Sam—Goodfellow ?”’ 

He seemed not to hear. His sunken 
eyes abandoned me, his gaze, clambering 


up the striped parapet of sand-bags, 


was 
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rested on the black cavern of the bridge. 

“Would it be the port?” he cast back 
in a vacant way. I saw him shake his 
shoulders. 

“It doesn’t matter. It would be hard 
to remember—so dark, you know—and 
he had had too much. You couldn’t ex- 
pect him to remember just what he saw 
or what he said—everything going kind 
of twistyways in front of his eyes—and 
dark, you know and a devil of a wind 
blowing—and everything such a—a—~a 
damn good joke. He’d be laughing, l 
suppose laughing ht to die. Things 
going up and down under his feet and 
all twistyways before his eyes. Wind 
blowing, sea running, black as the devil, 
funny as hell. . Funny! Ha-ha-ha- 
ha! . 2 . Poor fellow! And he was going 
to be the big one of the family -Sam. 
Poor, damn, drunken fool! . .. And 
then, like that, I suppose, all of a sud- 
den, there’s the Colossus looming up like 
a mountain in the dark, and the wind 
howling, sea running, men_ bawling, 
everything going twistyways... . It 
would be hard to remember. 7 

A man of imagination. You may un- 
derstand now what | meant by that. As 
he crouched there in the fantastic illu- 
mination, oblivious to me, reconstruct- 
ing the dead act not so much by the 
fragments of utterance dropping from 
his lips as by the whole, simple, vivid 
gesture with which he gave himself up 
to the viole nce of creation, I had a wild 
sense of standing witness in the flesh; 
without any volition of my own I| turned 
a little and my eyes followed his up the 
sand-bags. I will confess I made an odd 
sound in my throat. A face hung over 
the weather-cloth above us; I saw it 
dim gray against the black interior of 
the bridge. I make no bones about it— 
for the wink of an eye I didn’t know 
what to think. 

And then I got mad 

“Mung!” I cried. 
your hide—” 

It came to me then that I was playing 
pretty fast myself, “‘cussing out”’ a sub- 
ordinate in the presence of my superior 
officer. If Mung was to be ordered off 
the bridge, where he had no business to 
be loahng at that time of night, Good- 
fellow was the one to do it. | looked 
around. 


good and mad. 


“Why—damn 


Goodfellow was going without 
much as a syllable—sneaking off, I ¢ 
you my word. I started after him, a 
under the oily gaze of the unmoy\ 
Mung my cheeks were hot to the e: 
I caught him at the ladder— caught | 
by the arm. 

“Does he know?” I demanded. 
that what—why you—?”’ 

His head nodded. It kept on noddi 
for a moment, sheepishly. 

“So that’s it!’ It explained mar 
things. “‘Mung knows, does he?” 

“Knows what?” he demanded, wit! 
sudden, specious roughness. 

‘That ‘Goodfellow’—the name—isn 


exactly a coincidence, after all. That 
it’s—well—all in the family, so ¢ 
speak.” 

** Bah?’ 


A change had come over him; even 1 
the gloom I saw on his face the pallor o! 
the mortal effort with which he pulled 
himself together. It was he that had 
hold of my arm now. 

‘* B-a-h !” he repeated. But I had had 
enough of it. 

‘“A man,” I stammered, bitterly —‘‘a 
man doesn’t speak of an utter stranger 
as ‘Sam.’ He doesn’t. No, sir. I tell 
you.” 

He began to sniff deliberately in front 
of my face, and then he proposed to m« 
the most outrageous and abominabl: 
charge. 

“You're drunk, that’s what!’ 

I was speechle SS. 

“You're drunk!” he _ repeated. 
“Drunk, man! Drunk! Drunk!’ 

His voice was not loud; indeed, it was 
lifted scarcely above a whisper. But 
there was something about the ecstatic 
iteration, a measure, a cadence, a queer, 
obscure, lip-sucking infatuation like 
drunkenness itself. It came to me of a 
sudden that something else was “‘all in 
the family,’ too—that this was the ghost 
chat walked beside him, the ravening 
specter of the thirst that had done for 


the other one, ““Sam.”” And I remem- 


bered that Goodfellow had not set his 
foot on shore for a month. 

“Drunk! Drunk! Drunk!’ 

“I’m not!’ I cried in his face. It 
served to fetch him up once more. He 
glared at me with a white malevolence. 

*“Go below!”’ was all he said. 


















































GOODFELLOW 


He came down the ladder behind me, 
when | had turned into the passage 
heard his soft, heavy foottalls moving 


aft along the invisible iron cause- 


of the deck 
(hey had coffee and sandwiches in 
wardroom, and the comforting illu 


nation of the place almost blinded m« 
nust have looked queer, staring around 


at the famuiliat faces. 

What’s up?” some one demanded 
t of the glow 

| put my hands my pockets and 
ndered out loud: ‘‘So that’s it. That 
iS 1t! 


‘That’s what?” 
| opened my mouth, and 
iain. An odd sensation of constraint, 
kind of leaden embarrassment, came 
non me, and | picked my way over 
their legs and into the cabin alley with- 
it another word to offer. 


closed it 


{ said something while ago about 
the hand of Irony and the face of Fate 
But as it turned out, the appointe d orbit 

is not yet run, in its last diabolical 

rfection. Before it ‘struck twelve”’ it 

id to knock Ferguson ovel and send 
him off for a fortnight’s stay aboard the 
hospital-ship with a combination of 
“heart”? and ‘flu”’ le aving a Goodfel- 
low once again in command of the 
Kinga 

He it in a strange way, not at all 

your average young ~two- striper 
grasps at the chance of running a ship 
on his own. 

Che Navigator was right. He and I 
were + ne by the gangway as the 
Mason’s boat disappeared around the 
stern of the empty troop-ship next us, 
carrying Ferguson off on a bunk-tick, 
and it was he, glancing over his shoulder, 
who hit it off with the perfect word. 

“Scared as a girl on the wedding 
morn. Have a look, Kenn.” 

[ had one. Goodfellow was standing 
ill alone up there on the port side of 
the bridge, his hands wrapped around 
the brass hood of the peloris and his eyes 
fastened on the water under the troop- 
ship’s stern with the look of one praying 
for a miraculous reprieve, for the sun to 
stand still just a moment, for the film of 
life to be reversed and the Mason’s boat 


took 


come sliding back, stern foremost, out of 
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the beyond—just for a moment, you 
know. Scared, yes, precisely, like the 
Navigator's hypothetical “girl on the 


wedding morn.” 

We left our buoys at ten that morn- 
ing. Our orders had come the night be- 
fore a fourteen-knot convoy, probably 
troops, to be met on Tuesday morming 
in such and such north and such west 
and Codman, on the Bushing, being 
senior, formed up on him and 
steamed out of the Gullet, four destroy- 
ers in all and a brace of British sloops 
for measure. 

[t was one of those days you will find 
on the coast of France, the world a cut 
gem for the sun to shine through. Every- 
thing glistened or sparkled or shim- 
mered, the headlands, the high 
patrolling blimps and planes, the dingy 
Frenchmen, the colored smacks rolling 
home from the banks. A lilting, soft, 
aspiring wind blew over us from abeam; 
God was in his heaven and all right with 
the world. That’s how it seemed. We 
had work before us, of course, but it was 
workaday sort of work, straight courses, 
lots of time, and (by the glass) clean 
weather for the contact. Moreover, 
weren't running the show. Codman was. 

I don’t know what was going on inside 
of Goodfellow that day. At lunchtime 
he made no move to come below, and the 
mess-boy who took it upon himself to 
carry up a tray returned with the dishes 
untouched and a look of injury on his 
broad, black face. 

When I went up to relieve the Navi- 
gator I found Goodfellow still sitting in 
the same spot on the flag- locker, his 
hands hanging down stiffly between his 
knees, his eyes fixed on the sky-line be- 
yond the bows. And there he remained 
till four. In the midst of the living wind 
he seemed curiously dead. Nothing 
touched him. I began to have an ex- 
traordinary feeling that nothing could 
touch him, that through this strange in- 
tegument of coma no manifestation of 
outward and mundane affairs could 
penetrate, not even an explosion. 

Of course I was wrong. When the 
watch was relieved at four and a clumsy 
seaman, going aloft to the crow’s-nest, 
managed to get his foot mixed up with 

the whistle-cord, the blast of the shrill, 
unexpected seemed to blow 


we 


raw 


we 


‘<< ’9 
toot 
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through the still figure on the locker, 
flesh and bone. I never saw a man go so 
utterly to pieces. His activity was as 
astonishing as his passivity had been. 
He danced, actually danced, his long 
arms going like flails, oaths in a stream 
tumbling out of his mouth. It was as 
well that the culprit had kept on climb- 
ing; had he been on deck, I believe, 
really, that Goodfellow would have 
killed him in his frenzy. ... It was 
disgraceful. 

I can see now, naturally, what Good- 
fellow had been doing that day. Sitting 
there within the awful walls of himself, 
utterly and breathlessly quiet, he had 
been waiting, waiting with a grotesque 
fatalism for something to go wrong with 
his ship. And of course the longer he 
waited the worse it got. It didn’t mat- 
ter much what it was when it came; 
believe a cracked oil-cup reported from 
the engine-room or an unseaman-like an- 
swer from a lookout would have served 
as well to set off the potential mine he 
had come to be by four that afternoon. 

Of course that “‘toot’’ was the crown- 
ing and exquisite touch. It was so fla- 
grant, so completely public. All the while 
he was ramping up and down the bridge 
he was poignantly conscious of Cod- 
man’s blinker flickering questions across 
the blue water, wanting to know “‘what 
in the devil the Kingdom was up to, any- 
way.” It wasn’t precisely that, but that 
was the intent. Every dot was a stab, 
every dash a slash, on the sick flesh of 
his soul. And he had to stand there and 
answer—dictate to the quartermaster at 
the blinker over his head the confession 
and the apologia of his ship. 

As I turned to go down the ladder a 
radio-messenger put a slip of paper in 
my hand. I glanced down at it care- 
lessly at first; intercepted messages 
were coming in all the while— we had the 
scandal of three seas in our ears from one 
day’s end to another. I read it more 
carefully the second time. 

‘Beg pardon, sir?” 

Looking at the messenger, I perceived 
that | must have spoken. 

**Nothing,” I told him. “That is, I 
just said, ‘Good Lord!” 

It was an “S. O. S.” superscribed the 
U.S. S. Colossus, calling all Allied ships 


of war: 


U.S. S. Colossus torpedoed and sink 
in four nine six one one three naught s« 
THREE Five Nine B. S. 1 


I turned an eye on Goodfellow wh 
he stood in the middle of the deck, | 
face lifted, his mouth half open, and | 
Adam’s apple going up and down }y 
neath the pale shelf of his beard. See: 
his attitude, I realized for the first tu 
that Codman was blinking once m« 
and that the quartermaster overh: 
was bawling the words down as th 
came: 

‘*__and—,you—are—detached—fro: 
escort—and — will—proceed—with 
speed—to—that—position—and—sta! 
by—to—render—any—possible— assist 
ance — to — Colossus — signed — Cor 
man—”’ 

“What ship?” It was Goodfellow 
voice, but I shouldn’t have known it 

“Colossus, sir,” repeated the invisib 
quartermaster. 

Goodfellow, all this while, had not 
moved a muscle; even his Adam’s appl 


was motionless, hung up, as it were, in 


mid-air. 

“What ship? Wuat sup?” 

“Cotossus!” The quartermaster got 
down on his knees and poked his head 
over the edge of the awning. ‘“‘CoLos 
sus, sir!” 

| got down the ladder. As I passe: 
out of range | had one last look at Good 
fellow’s face. It was the color of sea 
weed in the moonlight. 

| had another sight of it a few minute 
later when, coming below himself, h: 
passed me in the wardroom. I was 
standing almost in his path as it led from 
the door to the forward alley, but I’: 
sure he didn’t see me at all. His face 
was still stamped with the same pale, 
half-luminous green, his shaking hands 
were evidently beyond his control, his 
feet shuffled. 

The whole aspect of the man was s 
shocking that I just kept standing where 
I was, wondering. In a detached way | 
was aware of what was going on—the 
roll of the deck as the ship came off on 
a new course, the rising wail of the 
blowers, muffled gongs in the fire-rooms, 
a bell buzzing in the pantry, a figure in 
blue passing me on his way into the 
alley. 
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‘Now who was that?” I remember 
wondering. 
On his way out again I recognized him 


s Kelly, the hospital apprentice. I held 


him up. 
‘“What’s wrong?” I asked. 
“Mr. Goodfellow called me, sir.”’ 


“What did he want?” 

Che fellow looked at me rather queer- 
ly as well he might; ensigns don’t in- 
quire into the affairs of commanders. It 
isn’t done. 

‘He wanted something out of the 

medicine-locker,” he said, omitting this 
time, whether through negligence or in- 
tent, the “‘sir.’ 

| went to my room with the deter- 
mination to turn in, seeing there was a 
night ahead of us. But it wouldn’t do. 
\s soon as the door had closed behind 
my back the place was too small to hold 
me. I lay down firmly, but the moment 
| closed my eyes my uneasy imagination 
was Out again in the rocking corridor, 
creeping from door to door till it came to 
What was he doing there behind 
those thin white panels? What was he 
thinking of? What was he hiding from, 
with that pale-green face and those 
haking hands of his? 

| thought of the lives we were in that 
frail shell; I thought of the lives, hun- 
dreds of them, crowded between the 
wounded sides of that other ship settling 
to its grave ahead of us. And what kind 
‘f a man was this, to be holding all these 
lives in his two shivering, uncontrollable 
hands? It was rather awful, when you 
think of it. 

| was weak, spineless. Before five 
minutes had passed I was poking my 
head out where my mind had gone, like 
a thief in a swaying, incandescent night. 
\nd there, teetering aft toward the 
wardroom, I became abruptly aware of 
a dingy presence, doubled over in front 
of Goodfellow’s keyhole, and so rapt 
with his spying that I was fairly on him 
before he straightened up. It was Mung. 

I ought to have kicked him. I shall 
always be ashamed of myself for not 
breaking regulations at that moment. 

“Well, good God!’ I began. I opened 
my mouth to give him the tenth part 
of an idea of what I felt, as an officer 
and a human being. And then somehow 
the curse would not come. 


nis. 
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It was the look on his face. I must 
say I had a good chance to study it, for 
when he saw me faltering he brought it 
to within three inches of my own, where, 
with its abominable flesh, it blotted out 
the visible and immaculate ship. 

‘Booze!’ he screeched, in a whisper. 
““D’you know what he’s got in there 
with him? Booze! I seen it through the 
keyhole, sitting on the wash-stand right 
there, and I seen his hand on it—a whole 
big bottle of booze out of the medicine- 
locker. I seen it! I seen it, man. God- 
a-mighty! Booze!’ 

His eyes were little, like a pig’s, and 
his breath was foul in my face. 

“And that same ship! And this same 
ship! Same two damn ships! And night 
coming on, and him in there with a 
bottle of booze! God-a- -mighty! ga 

I tried to push him off. He had hold 
of my shoulder, actually. 

“But you don’t know, 
never been through it, man! 

I can’t begin to give you an idea of it, 
the gleaming white alley, rising, top- 
pling, tumbling away to the long wash 
of the seas, the huge undertone of the 
blowers running through everything, 
air and flesh and bone and steel—haste, 
haste, haste—the vast, somehow inde- 
cent perturbation of the animal fussing 
and fumbling over me: “‘Same damn 
ships!—God-a-mighty, man!—And him 
in there with a bottle of booze—”’ 

His little eyes were beyond me; 
voice trailed off. 
fellow himself 
door. 

‘*“What’s wrong, Mr. Kennard?’ 

He spoke slowly, his lips moving with 
a halting precision, his eyes holding me, 
as it were, with an enormous effort. 

““What’s wrong?” he repeated. 

But it was Mung that rushed in. 
waved wild fists. “J seen it! 
I know!” 

Goodfellow’s eyes had not 
from me. “Mr. Kennard!’ 

It was meant to be cutting; it suc- 
ceeded in sounding laboriously weak. 
And Mung was not to be turned. 

“No booze, d’y’ hear? Not while I’m 
aboard this damn ship with you! By 
God! I’ll tell everything I know, first! 

Pll tell!’ 
be 


“Tell—and 


You 


man ! 


his 
Turning, I saw Good- 
standing in the open 


He 


I seen it! 


moved 


damned to you!” 
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Goodfellow was still looking at me. “A 
lot of good it will do you!” 

“What do you mean?” Mung yelled. 

“T mean that Mr. Kennard knows 
alre ady.”” 

‘The hell he does! The hell you 
do!’ 

[t was the cry of the robbed and out- 
raged. Under other circumstances it 
would have been funny, this caving in 
of Mung’s little world of blackmail. I 
saw Goodfellow shrug his shoulders; | 
never knew till afterward the effort it 
must have cost him. He watched me 
till | nodded my head in mute confirma- 
tion. He kept on watching me, a dry, 
mechanical, waiting stare which seemed 
to have no purpose but to make me un- 
comfortable. 

“Come on,” I 
Get out of here! 

Goodfellow’s eyes still watched me. 
“Mung will stay here a moment. Thank 
you, Mr. Kennard.” 

With what grace I had (and it wasn’t 
any) | made my exit. I escaped from 
that place as one escapes from the toils 
of a nightmare. I felt actually and phys- 
ically soiled. Things like that simply do 
not happen in the navy. Already, com- 
ing out on the open deck, the thing be- 
came incredible—yes, a nightmare. 

The Navigator met me at the head of 
the ladder with a half-querulous, half- 
furtive, ‘‘Where’s Mr. Goodfellow?” 

* Below,” I told him, and could get 
no further. 

“Below! Of course he’s below. I 
know that. And the devil’s to pay. He 
ought to be on the top side now, this 
minute, and I know it and you know it 
and he knows it. It’s a crime—with 
this coming on 

I followed the gesture of his hand and 
found the weather turning. 


muttered to Mung. 


” 


Sixty-eight miles to go, and a big ship 
sinking in a night of wind. The gale had 
come on with the dusk, out of the north- 
west, luckily, for at least it left us eyes 
to see. It came over us abeam, a huge, 
clean body of air, through which the 
stars came by and by to show us the 
blue-gray backs of seas. 

We were not comfortable on the bridge 
that evening, either in body or in soul. 
Running in the trough, the ship rolled 


rails under, so that at times we had 

wrap our arms around the bridge-gear 1 
save ourselves. And it was wet. B 
that wasn’t the bad part. 

I don’t believe I ever felt more hop 
lessly alone in my life than I did throug 
those hours. We made a crowd in t} 
cramped place, like watchers in a ba 
cony hung in the wind, seamen, quarte: 
masters, officers, all alike in hooded 
wind-shirts and all as black as shad 
against the star-streak between weathe 
cloth and top. Overhead there were oth 
ers, underfoot still others, the fan-tail 
was alive with men. 

Nor were we, in a sense, alone on the 
sea. The escort was gone, of course; 
the long, thin scouting-line had swept 
over the sky-line an hour ago to keep 
its tryst with the troop-ships. 
the Kingdom, the blown black water was 
as empty as the blown heavens above 
And yet all the while the world of ships 
was never still; a web of whispers wov: 
the electric sky; messengers were up th 
ladder continually, bringing scrawls from 
the radio-room. Codman was still at 
our elbow; “ Cine C” plucked at ou 
sleeve; the doomed ship ahead of 
kept sending, sending, the man in "on 
radio-room sitting before his key to the 
last, dotting out the epic of her death 
and burial. 

“Colossus to 


Saving 


Kingdom. Colossus t 
Kingdom.” It seemed strange, after all 
these years, to hear it. It seemed 
strange to speculate, with each of those 
recurrent calls, whether it might not be 
the last—the last one in the history of 
the world—and to wonder how it might 
have sounded in the droning voice of the 
deathless Runciman. 

But as I say, in all that hurrying, des- 
perate, crowded night I was as lonely as 
a man in a desert. I think all of us felt 
it in a way—all but the men, who didn’t 
know. And that was part of it, the fact 
that the men did not know, must not 
know, by lies and slurs and silences must 
be somehow kept from knowing that 
they sailed on a desperate errand under 
a commander who would not command. 
And if the other officers felt so, what of 
me? For, after all, they didn’t know, 
either. It was only I, clinging in the 
dark near the voice-tubes, wet and cold 


and more than a little sick—it was only 
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| who had glimpsed’a brown bottle sit- 
ting on the commander's wash-stand, a 
brown jewel with a fire burning in its 
heart. It was only I who had seen the 
fear on the face of Mung. 

| ought to have told them. I knew I 
sight. Time and again I tried to break 
through the awful bonds of the secret- 
sharer, but somehow I couldn’t. And in 
the end there was no need. 

The Navigator was near me; I knew 
him by the sound of his voice. 

‘Is that you, Kenn?” 

**Ves..our. 

“Did you see 
( lossu 5?” 

‘I didn’t, sir.” 

“The devil to pay 

He was 
to me. 


that last from the 


the very devil.” 
talking to himself more than 
It was no job for him, and he 
knew it. Only two years before me out 
of th. Academy, he had nothing of the 
instinctive executive about him. Tall, 
blond, meditative, one thought of him 
as having the same sort of a mind—tall, 
blond, and meditative. He must 
have lifted the cover of a voice-tube; | 
heard a rattle coming up: 

‘**Engine-room, sir?” 

“MacLaren,” he called. “You're 
giving us all she’s got, MacLaren?’ 

“Yes, sir, I think so. They’re a bit 
afraid of the tubes in the fire-room, sir.”’ 

“Hang the tubes! Tell them that, 
MacLaren—hang the tubes!” 

I heard the cover fall back again. 
He juggled another with a distracted 
finger. 

“What's the It was like a 
groan. ‘“‘He’d only tell me to carry on 
—‘carry on’—‘carry on’—‘carry on’!” 

Nevertheless, I saw his head go down. 
\fter a moment it came up again and 
[ felt his fingers working into the shoul- 
der of my shirt. 

“Kenn!” he whispered in 
“Why—why, damn his soul! 
you think of— Why 
were on? A ship? A navy ship? At 
sea? In war-time? Why—why—” 

In answer to his tugging fingers 1 bent 
over and laid my ear to the tube leading 
down through the cabins. For a mo- 
ment I heard nothing but a rumbling 
murmur made up of all the huge, faint 
sounds of the ship. And then as | waited 
another sound crept through the maze, 


use?” 


my face. 
What do 


-what is this 
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a rumor of singing, blurred, maudlin, 
monstrously out of key and time. 


“ 


how dry I a-a-am, 
Nobody kn-o-ows how dry I am!” 


I can’t tell you what it did to the ship. 
I closed the tube, letting the cover down 
with an immense care, as if the shock of 
its slamming would have been the last 
straw to send her off. Blind, disordeved, 
her gaunt sides wallowing in thunder, she 
ran like the mad thing she was, lifting 
in long, shivering flights out of the seas 
that drowned her, rolling under again, 
gray with foam. Behind our backs the 
haggard wail of the blowers rose and 
became one with the voice of the wind. 

“Well,” I said, by and by, 
know.” 

He didn’t catch the confession in it; 
I doubt even if he heard. He stood there 
clinging to the rail, staring out through 
the streaming glass at the dark beyond 
the bows, where somewhere a ship wa: 
fighting to keep her life till we came, 
putting all the weight of her trust on a 
broken reed. 


‘now you 


The Navigator moved. He leaned 
over to hold his watch under the tiny 
glow of the binnacle. 

“We ought to be pretty well up with 


her by now. But, good God! Kenn! 
Good God!’ He shifted toward the 
ladder. ‘‘Ivanowski! Ivanowski, stand 
by!” 


A hooded head came over the ladder- 
top, followed by a long, dark, clambering 
figure. 

“Tvanowski, send two men aloft with 
orders to keep a sharp eye ahead for 
lights—blue Very lights on the bow, or 
if anything to the port. Straight away 

-tumble *’em up. What's wrong 
with you?” 

A sea, curling from the flare of the 
bows, sent a cloud of spray across us. 
Mopping my eyes, | stared harder at the 
unmoving man. 

“Blue lights,” he 
Damn good!” 

He came toward us, one hand grip- 
ping the uncertain rail, the other fum- 
bling over the house. And we saw it was 
Goodfellow. 

Good idea! Damn good! Ah 


mused. ‘‘Good! 


you 


might have Ivanowski send a couple of 
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men aloft’ He seemed to clap us 
all roundly on the back. ‘‘ Damn good!” 
He seemed, figuratively speaking, to 
take us all to his bosom with a lavish 
and princely gesture. 


*“And now,” he announced, “‘I’ll re- 
lieve you. I'll take her now.” 
Do you know the heavy, shamed, 


waiting moment when one of the family 
has made an ass of himself in public, the 
hope less hope that others m; 1y not notice : 
the agony of keeping up appearances? 

The Navigator actually saluted. I 
saw the dim gesture and heard his 
choked, “‘ Very well, sir!’ And standing 
up there with his two heels together, his 
ears pink for all those listening ears be- 
hind him, outraged protest in his heart, 
and the heart itself in his throat for the 
lot of us, he delivered himself of his 
charge. 

‘*We should be within five or six miles 

his position, by my reckoning, sir. 
He is sinking by the head, and by his 
last call listing heavily to port. He had 
tried to clear away the boats, but on 
account of the sea and his position he 
failed, losing two boats and their crews. 
That was about an hour ago, sir, when 
I requested him to burn blue Very lights. 
We've had nothing from him since, but 
a call from C-in-C orders us to use our 
own judgment as to whether or not it 
would be feasible to run alongside the 


” 
Sus 


He paused. I thought he had finished. 
In the booming interval I seemed to hear 
old Runciman’s drone weaving the 
voices of the wind and water: —ma- 
neuver unprecedented and unjustified, 

culmin:z ting in disaster—in disaster— 
dis: ister 
“T took the liberty, sir,” the Naviga- 
tor went on, with a kind of rush, “of 
advising the C-in-C that it would not.” 

He began to laugh; we heard it over 
the gale, filled with a wild, nerve-twang- 
ing mockery. The father of all seventh 
waves caught us broadside on, heeling us 
down to the port side, down and down, 
sixty degrees I'll take my word. But 
while we slid and clung and washed 
about, through it all Goodfellow kept 
his isolated balance, like a somnambu- 
list, mysteriously maintained. 

‘That it would nor?” we heard him 
carrving on. ‘Would not?” 
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The 


words; 


crow’s-nest tube was spouting 
the lookout next me had it, to 

“Blue light showing to port, sir 
abeam—well away!” 

I saw it myself, a momentary, co 
gleam on the face of the sea. Goodfello 
was shouting; it sounded like a whisper 

“Hard left your wheel! Hard let 
there, damn your soul! It’s like 
dream! Bailey, sound quarters, s« 
depth-charges secured. Quartermaste: 
tumble up to send; tumble up, I say 

Like a dream! A dream! 
[vanowski, stand by, break out lines and 
heaving-lines. wid as you are. 
Like a dream! 

And so he went on, rolling to the rol 
of the swerving ship, mingling oaths, 
commands, soliloquies that had no 
meaning, rocked from head to feet by a 
kind of dark delirium of joy. 

I can’t tell exactly what happened, 
any more than I could set down in words 
the ordered procession of a midnight hur- 
ricane. But of a thing like that one 
brings only fragments of vision, as one 
would cut transparencies at random out 
of a moving-picture film. Vivid, yes! 

I remember the Colossus, for one in- 
stant, quite close at hand beyond ou 
bows, a long, jet-black dike crowned by 
a forest of naked tree-trunks bending 
all the same way in a gale, and a tower 
(that was her stack) toppling after them 
and blotting out acres of stars. I remem- 
ber the contour of a wave breaking the 
length of her, motionless, it seemed, 
gray, flat, clean, like a contour in a 
Japanese painting. I remember a rocket, 
bright blue, hanging in the air for what 
seemed a long time, just forward of the 
steep slant of her bridge-work. I remem- 
ber the whole thing for that instant as in 
repose, transhxed, as if it listened to the 
thudding in my brain: ‘“‘—disaster 
disaster—disaster—” 

Or as if it listened spellbound to Good- 
fellow. He used no speaking-trumpet, 
and yet above the huge tumult of the 
elements his voice seemed to be at each 
man’s shoulder all through the ship, an 
oath, a song, a prayer. 

How he could have done what he did 
it is not for me to say. One can imagine, 


dea | 


perhaps, a man out of his mind with 
love or liquor performing a 
all by himself. 


ghosts or 


prodigy But it must be 
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membered that we were a hundred 
en. that the adventure hung in the 
nds of every one of us, to the last—to 
last oiler swaying in the deep, bright 
ngine-room, the last machinist’s mate 
tching the dials or the white-hot 
ys, the last blue-fingered quarter- 
ster clinging to the search-light grips 
r our heads, the last seaman digging 
; heels in the cocoa-mats as he fought 
home the big lines across a river of milk 
boiling between its iron banks, a river 
that must not widen and that must not, 
nperatively, for so much as an instant, 
srow narrower. It was a trick I tell you, 
nd I tell you it lay in all those hands, 
leeding or sweating or blue with cold. 
And what did it was the voice of 
Goodfellow hovering at each man’s 
houlder through the ship, sounding in 
clang of a gong, the cough of a tube, 
the staccato of a blinker, running 
through the wind and welter: “Right 
our wheel!—Starboard engine three- 
quarters astern!—Full astern!— Bow 
~~ Ease your bow line, I say—” 
Creeping up the wind to where, in the 
round eye of the Kingdom’s search-light, 
the captain of the Colossus clung to the 
slope of his bridge till the last of his men 
had come wriggling down the lines: 
KE dgarmain, ahoy! Edgarmain! Come 
aboard, old man aboard the King- 
2: It ran up the wind to the 
eray-faced captain who had once stood 
an ensign’s anchor-watch on that ship 
that was sinking the voice of the ( 300d- 
fellow. 
We knew it. Of course we knew it 
that night. 


When we opened his door afterward, 
receiving no answer, the first thing to 
meet our eves was a figure lying, toes 
up, on the deck between the bunk and 
transom, snoring like a stuck sow. Over 
the wash and gurgle of the long seas that 
chased us sternwise “‘back to base”’ we 
heard the snores, and the vitreous bum- 
ble of an empty bottle rolling to the roll 
of the ship. 

But we were not looking for Mung, 
and it was Mung there, drunk on the 
floor. 

‘Are you there, sir?’ I called in at a 
venture. But the man I ushered, Cap- 
tain Ekdgarmatn, pushed by me. 
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“Good Lord!” I heard him muttering. 
**What’s this?” 

Worn and gray as it was, I saw the 
blood struggling into his face. re 
stooped to capture the wayward bottle 
and held it to his nose. (Heaven knows 
why, for the room was rotten with it.) 
His face grew purple. 

‘And this is the Kingdom—again! 
W hi it a ship! What a ship!” 

‘The ship's all nght, Edgarmain.” 

Both of us looked up at sound of that 
powerless voice. A heap of something 
or other loomed in the shadow at the 
after end of the bunk, and out of the 
heap Goodfellow’s face was presented to 
us, white as skimmed milk around the 
two dark puddles of his eyes—and 
be ardless. I don’t know how he could 
have managed it in the little time since 
he had slipped down from the bridge to 
get out of Edgarmain’s way, weak with 
revulsion as he was, too. But he had. 
We saw his shaving-things all adrift in 
the ghastly litter. 

[he captain’s mouth hung open. 

“Sam!” he breathed. ‘“‘Why, damn 
my eyes. When I knew it was the King- 
dom coming,” he went on, after a 
wondering moment, “‘I nearly had a ht. 
If I’d known it was you, Sam 

“Tf I'd known it was you,’’ Goodfellow 
came in with that worn breath of a 
voice. ‘‘As it was—just knowing it was 
the old Colossus Edgarmain — I —I 
hadn’t a whole nerve left—in my body. 

No, no!” he protested in a whisper, 
seeing the other’s glance shifting uncon- 
sciously to the empty bottle in his hand. 
“No, no, no, Edgarmain—not this time 

no! The devil tempted me ll say 
that. When I was all broken in pieces 
the devil came and tempted me. And 
then the Lord showed me a—a goat—1in 
the bush. The goat was Mung. You 
remember Mung, Edgarmain. Mung 
knew too much. Kennard there knew 
something, or thought he knew some 
thing—but Mung knew—me. And he 
was going to talk. But he likes liquor 
Mung. And he didn’t talk, Edgarmain. 
He sang songs instead. aay a No, no, 
Edgarmain—lI was drunk on something 

worse—than liquor—this time. I was 
drunk on a—a-——dream. I'd been dream- 
ing it all these vears just to have an 
other chance. And I felt like hollering 





wallowing the moon. I could have 
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He moved nearer the bunk, stepp } 
miracles, Edgarmain.”’ over Mung’s legs and thrusting out 


a miracle, Sam, I don’t _ big, gold-striped arm to shake. 


a dream.” paw! No? 


*“What’s wrong, man? Where’s y: 
Good God! man, is 


a dream, too. I because I had to stand up and testi 


can't tell you how done up the man was. that time? Is that it?” 


hould have seen his face it looked *““No, no, no 
somehow indecently new-born and naked 


You could Set 
Goodfellow’s face, by the eager, stri 


\ kind of em- — gling, wistful light in his eyes, that 


over us. I saw Ed- wasn’t so. ; 


garmain shaking his 
pufhng out his cheeks 


i fine way to receive survivors aboard! for the moment 
Can’t you give us your hand? 


shoulders roughly, “Well, confound it then, give u: 
**Damn it all!’ hand!’ 


here, old man, this “Yes, Ed, yes. Only just now—ju ' 


I don’t seem able to 
to /ift the damn thing.” 


The Call 


BY EDWARD J]. OBRIEN 


iE hee little hut in the evening 
Curled under the forest wall, 
And blue dusk mantled the starlight 


Stirred by a far-off call. 


In through the dust-barred doorway 
[he moon crept, strange and chill, 
As a slender flower in the springtide 


\lone on an April hill. 


In through the listening shadows 

The moon crept up to his chair, ? 
And a whisper stole through the forest 

\s a wind stole over his hair, 


| 
While the little hut in the evening 
Grew lonely, and very cold, 
As the face of the shepherd whitened, | 
Changeless, and very old. 
3 
) 





On the Beliefs 


and 


Convictions of 


Guinea-Pigs 


BY LAURA 





WMQHERE is, so far as I 
* know, but one question 
“\ which haunts the mind 









4 i> of man eternally—** Am 

1 231 right or wrong?” 
ee a and | am inclined to 

LSE TR : 

CAUES SS think that our knowl- 


lve and our wisdom, and charity as 
ll, may all be measured largely by the 
eed that we For a man’s 
nics, morals, science, and social cus- 
toms are all but parts of a fundamental 
necertainty, and back into It as 
vers and rills back into the sea where 
they originate. 

One of the rivers, so to speak, beside 


give to It. 


flow 


hich I have passed some of my most 
speculative hours 1s that one which has 
its rise In a somewhat fantastic country 
namely, that borderland where out 
wn lives blend, as it were, impercep- 


tibly, with those of what we call the 


lower orders.”’ What are our duties to 
imals and theirs to us? What are 
their opinions of us, and ours of them? 
How just are these? There is, to take a 


most 
| 


common instance, a wide-spread 
lief that guinea-pigs are, of all animals, 

most stupid. Yet for the mo$&t part 
and 


man who has cared to in- 


\\ he re is the 


may be mere LZOSsIp hearsay. 
vestigate the matter seriously and report 
whether the poy belief is truth or, 

in many another instance, only vulgar 
error? I have looked for him in vain. 
li leed, it is because of this that | have 
constituted and delegated my self envoy 
to report upon the matter. 

In my early childhood I loved 
mals as all children do, vet was denied 


any of my [his was due to 


yular 


ani- 


very own. 


the tact that we were a large family 
Each of us would, of course, have liked 
to own individually several pets, but 
this was not to be thought of. It was 


SPENCER 


PORTOR 


deemed suthciently liberal that we were 
permitted to own between us one dog 


one cat, two canaries (not to mention 
barn-yard animals), a succession of 
mocking - birds, white mice, varying 
numbers and dynasties of pet chickens, 
and a poll parrot. 

It cannot be said the collective owner- 
ship was satisfactory. 
dreadfully spoiled. Not a one of them 
knew a whit about obedience. \t the 
hands of all of us, that extremely mixed 


The pets were 


broth which might have been called 
their education was certainly spoiled. 


The varying moods and collective char- 
acters of the owners, their cross-purpose 
pettings and scoldings, commands and 
counter-commands, were sufficient to de- 
molish all discipline, corrupt all morals, 
and permanently unseat the logic of 
even the most promising pets. ‘] he dog, 
bewildered at first, took it all, finally, as 
a huge joke, laughed a great deal of the 
time, and became an irresponsible wag. 
The cat, in keeping with her tempera- 
ment, exhibited haughty indifference 
most of the while, or played us off one 
against the other. It 1s true she would 
sometimes lick your fingers with every 

of a tle and selective affection, 
but there was no counting on her. I 
have known her, when your own had 
misunderstood you, and your heart was 
fair bursting in your breast, when, if she 


shov ren 
\ 


had given you the slightest inducement, 
vou would have hid your tears in her 
fur | have known her to stretch and 
yawn and walk away to another part of 
the hearth-rug, and, after a moment’s 
indifferent observation of the fire, arch 
her neck and begin the laundering of her 
own shirt-bosom, as though that were 

and it probably was—the only thing in 


the world that interested her. 
The parrot might almost have satis- 
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was a bird of much 
Her cage hung low, and she 
was very willing to swing herself by her 
beak and queer, awkward claws to the 
near corner of it to argue impartially 
with you, but early in my career with 
her | made the fatal mistake of once 
giving her tail a sharp pull when she 
was profoundly engaged in a nap. 

Phe result was all I could have hoped, 
and made my blood run cold with de- 
light, but she never forgave me. They 
say they live to a great age, and have 
wonderful memories; and | have some- 
times thought that when all my follies 
and presumptions are ended and nil nisi 
bonum is spoken of me even by my 
enemies, that old green bird will prob- 
ably still remember and cherish against 
me the fact that I once took that un- 
warrantable liberty with her tail, and 
will be ready to dispute with a squawk 


fied me, for she 
character. 


of fine disdain the gentle and _per- 
haps even flattering opinion of the 
others. 


Matters were then at this standstill 
for quite a long time and there seemed 
no hope of improvement. I should per- 
hz ips never have become an original in- 

vestigator of animals and an eng e 
upon guinea-pigs but for the fact that 
an admirer of my eldest sister gave her 
in full devotion a pair of ring-doves. 
Who could have foreseen or prophesied 
anything so delightful? ‘There they 
were! While I ate my mush and milk in 
innocency, and went to bed as usual and 
slept unsuspecting, and looked forward 
to no particular future beyond the hori- 
zon of the next day, the stars in their 
courses prepared this event of such real 
signthcance. For this gift, given only 
with the hope of affecting the destiny of 
the donor, and certainly with no thought 
of me, yet, in conjunction with some 
planetary affairs in my own horoscope, 
was destined to mark a new epoch for 
me. 

[he doves were indeed the most lovely 
creatures imaginable. Their pretty pink 
feet were the culmination and epitome 
of all daintiness. The gentle sheen of 
their breasts and wings; the incredible 
neatness and order of their plumage 
the way they were able to ruffle it and 
make tailed balls of themselves at will, 
and the next moment have their feathers 


as smooth and themselves as shapely 
ever; their bright-rimmed, round « 

and the meditative or disdainful fl 
that sometimes drooped over them; t! 
way, too, it snapped up and disappear 
if, following on their disdain, they wei 
frightened or heard some unaccustome 
noise; the marvel and delicacy of t! 
bending of their necks that literal! 
flowed with color; the way they we: 
able to attend carefully or intently, n 
by means of gross organs of hearing 
which they appeared not to have at all 
but by a mere magical listening poise ot 
the head; their way of pausing and going 
on again; their gentle voices; the way 
they had of raising a foot and with what 
daintiness setting it neatly again on 
the floor of their cage as though to the 
delicate measure of some unheard 
melody! 

And when they spoke! Ah, there was 
indeed then music in that part of the 
veranda! What plaintive sounds that 
called the heart out of you. But that 
which I loved best, oh, very best! was 
the distinction that lay in those delicate 
rings about their necks. Where but in 
Saturn, and even there not to the naked 
eye, shall you find a match for them? 
How came they there? What meaning 
had they? Indeed, these seemed to me a 
kind of enchanted fowl. I fell asleep in 
the moonlight remembering them, deli- 
ciously aware that below-stairs in the 
dusk of the deep veranda, with the odo 
of moonflowers all fabout them, they 
slept like two doves in a magician’s 
story; and, many a time, half expect- 
ing, half dreading to find them gone, I 
trotted down in the broadlit morning to 
look at them, amazed to find that creat- 
ures so marvelous were yet there. 

It was not long before my sister, gen- 
tle herself and dovelike, had their con- 
fidence so entirely that they would come 
out of the cage onto her finger; and it 
could not have been more than a month 
I think, if that, before they were so well 
pleased to belong to her that they would 
fly to her, perching one on either shoul- 
der, and would crane forward their 


pretty iridescent necks that they might 
take a bit of bread which she held for 
them between her lips. 

But the matter of real moment in the 
advent of these lovely creatures lay in 
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fact that the old law prohibiting 
vate ownership had been at last 
ken. In the establishment of this de- 
itful precedent I saw the possibility 
pair of doves for myself—to be all 
e as entirely as these were hers. | 
ed the matter ecstatically to my 
ther. She received it with somewhat 
ecstasy. She considered it, how- 
as she considered all my sugges- 
s, but it ended by her saying, though 
th great gentleness, that she thought 
pair of ring-doves was enough. 
Perhaps she saw that this disappoint- 
vas almost more than I could bear, 
the next day she herself offered me 
alternative. How would I like to 
ve something else? 
“Oh, but, Mother, zhat else!’ 
For me, there was nothing else. 
Well,” said my mother, gently, “how 
ild you like a pair of guinea-pigs?” 
is certain | should never have 
ought of them myself—they were at 
extreme nadir of my desires. Yet 
very surprise was something. In- 
ed, I am inclined to think it was this 
it was the sealing of my fate. There 
ems to me now something a little 
thetic in all this. I had had in my 
ind’s dear desire a pair of doves—ring- 
ves at that—of my very own, and 
te was In this manner doing away with 
em from the cradle of my fancy and 
lacing there instead two changeling 
\inea-pigs. 
Within a week’s time there they were 
little habitat, half cage, half hut, 
mn the veranda. Well, I was ecstatic 
enough, after all. It is true they in- 
isted upon crowding together and put- 
ting their noses tight in the corner, as 
though to get away as far as possible; 
nevertheless, the unspoiled fact remained, 
they were my own. 
lhe members of my family came pres- 
ently to see, and stood about my prov- 
ince. There were, besides, my cousin 
Portor and my cousin Hays Hamilton, 
who were guests with us at the time. 
Observations and suggestions were 
made, some of them facetious, especially 
from my cousin Hays, who was kindly 
but loved a joke. He suggested that the 
guinea- i-pigs should have really fine 
names, and offered ‘‘ Anthony and Cleo- 
patra” as suitable, or, if not, then “‘ Hero 
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and Leander.” I preferred the former 
suggestion and took it under considera- 
tion. Meantime, | heard my cousin 
Portor say. “They are cunning, but 
aren’t they stupid-looking little things!” 

That evening I went to my cousin 
Hays, put my hand in his, and said, 
shyly. 

“Cousin Hays, please don’t let Cousin 
Portor say they are stupid.” 

“But maybe they are,” he said, with 
the little whimsicality that had always 
endeared him to me. 

Perhaps my look begged him not to go 
too far. 


“Well, I love them, anyway!” I said, 
stoutly. 
And I remember his saying, with 


ruminating gentleness. 
** Ah, well, that is a different matter.” 


I loved them, indeed. The heart of a 
child is adaptable, and the mind, when 
it is young, a marvelously adjustable in- 
strument. Doves I should have pre- 
ferred, but it was not so to be. By the 
dispensation and disposal of fate, | was 
to possess guinea-pigs. Well, so be it. 
I loved them, I adored them with child- 
ish ecstasy. Oh, the dears! Oh, the 
darlings! Here was occasion for spend- 
ing my stored affections. ‘They should 
know and behold how I loved them. 

I set myself the delightful task of get- 
ting acquainted with them. I devoted 
myself to them, and let no one else 
bring them their food. I spoke with af- 
fection and enthusiasm; yet they per- 
sistently hid themselves in the dark part 
of the hutch and would stay there lit- 
erally for hours. Nothing I could say 
altered their determination. They could 
not be coaxed nor persuaded. I took all 
this very personally. They would have 
nothing to do with me—with me, mind 
you, whose very own they were! 

After a day of most devoted effort on 
my part, spent chiefly on my knees, and 
of persistent rebuff on theirs, spent alto- 
gether with their noses hid in a dark 
corner, I sought out my cousin Hays and 
stated the case, necessarily in my own 
favor. 

He listened with whimsical sympathy 
and suggested that perhaps, without 
realizing it, I might have been a little 
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noisy in their vicinity. Perhaps their 
ears were of a peculiarly delicate con- 
struction; it might be I had not spoken 
to them in a soft enough voice. 

Perhaps, perhaps! I grasped at that. 
I was as willing, as eager, as Bottom to 
adapt myself to my role. If I had been 
noisy, then quiet I could and would be. 
Had my tones perhaps been a trifle 
loud? (Ah, the delightful. delicate con- 
struction of the ir ears!) Weli, then, like 
Bottom I would speak in ‘a monstrous 
little voice’’; l, would roar “‘as 
*twere any nightingale.” Let but the 
next day come and witness. 

But despite my tiptoeings and diminu- 
tive voice and delicate offerings, the 
second day saw no improvement. They 
would have nothing, nothing to do with 
me. They said not a syllable; they 
merely kept their noses in a dark corner, 
as though this were better comment than 
any words. ‘They merely repudiated 
me. 

Meantime, in 
contrast, the ring-doves came daintily 
out of their cage for their afternoon 
recreation and cooed gently with inti- 
mate pleasure on my sister’s hand and 
shoulder. With a kind of desperation | 
got down on my knees and peered into 
the hutch for some hopeful sign. Not a 
symptom of change. In a spirit of resig- 
nation and forgiveness | put a carrot in 
the cage and got behind a porch pillar 
to watch the result. ~argee they should 
not touch it while I was there. I went 
away at last. By and by when I came 
back, the carrot was gone. I would have 
thought it had been spirited away, but 
for a shred they had overlooked; but 
they themselves were as before, in the 
same unwilling mood, in the inner dark 
part of the hutch, noses to the wall, 
there they remained. 

With heart a good deal shaken, | 
went again to my cousin Hays. He was 
usually fully as resourceful Puss-in- 
Boots. But he had, evidently, nothing 
to suggest. 

“Oh, | wouldn’t 
“They'll get more friendly, maybe, by 
and by.” And then it seems he was un- 
able*to resist propounding gravely that 
guinea-pig proposition in Euclid of an- 
cient and unknown origin. “I'd be very 
careful, if | were you,” he said, with 


too, 


dreadful 


delicate and 


worry, he = said. 
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great gravity, “not to pick them up | 
the tail, for if you do their eyes will fal] 
out.” 

I was horrified at the mere though: 
Then, too, there was something fata 
reminiscent in this of former shortco: 
ings concerning the parrot. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t for the world” I said 
with a fervency that gratified him and 
made him unaccountably merry. 

The story of the next week’s effort 
too long to tell in full. I spared no pair 
I left no course untried, no device 
inducement unessayed—I cannot think 
Jacob at Peniel was more resolved than 
I. They remained stubborn. They held 
me strange; they would not be won. 

[ even rebuked myself for impatienc: 
I made invalid excuses for them as o1 
does for those one loves. They ha 
treated me shabbily, but I still lov: 
them. I left them carrot valentines an 
lettuce tributes while they slept; 
spoke to them in a voice which mu: 
have been acceptable to a fairy; I gay 
them more inducement to speak than | 
had ever given even to my dolls. It can 
not be said I lacked faith either in then 
or myself. No; if anything, I ' ad to 


much, not too little, faith. 
I exhausted kindness to wait upon 
them. I talked philosophy to them of 


my own kind. I carried my troubles to 
them; I sang them songs—* Little drops 
of water, little grains of sand”; also my 
dolls’ lullaby, transposed from my own 
lullaby days, Sn my child, lie still 
and slumber”; “*Go Tell Aunt Rhody,’ 

too, with its tragic announcement con- 


cerning the death of the “old gray 


goose’ and its practical ending about 
plucking all the feathers “‘to make a 
feather-bed.” Poetry, religion, philoso- 
phy, economics—what would they? 
But, “for this, for everything,” they 
were out of tune.”—‘‘It moved them 
not.” Once I pointed out to them the 


slender young moon. ‘‘There’s the new 
moon up there,” I said, softly. 

[ tell all this merely so that it will be 
seen I neglected nothing. One night | 
put a moonflower in their cage while 
they were sleeping, thinking they might 
come out and look at it, relent, and be 
converted. Once, just before I went to 


bed, I slipped softly out on the veranda. 
It was a marvelous white spring night 
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the pear-trees were in bloom, and 
w with a dim, wonderful knowledge 
in the grass yonder beneath them 
lreds of purple violets deepened the 
ice shadows. Meantime, the moon- 
had made its way softly between 
leaves and spaces of the grape- 
i, and stood there silent, along the 
r half of the veranda, glorious in 
motley, as might Harlequin have 
d—with white Pierrot at a little 
ince—gazing into the deep dusk at 
imbine asleep. Oh! the night, and 
beauty and the wonder to stir any 

in the’ world! I tiptoed to the 
ea-pigs’ hutch and bent down in the 
fect stillness. ‘‘Oh, you darlings!” I 
in a whisper. “I do love you!” 
ilence! not the tiniest sound. My 
rt overflowed with affection. Well, 
iven blessthem! Perhaps they slept. 


do not recall how long my unre- 
ited devotion persisted, but I am not 
ne to give up easily, and I am inclined 
think it stretched over a really long 
son. What I do recall is the turn that 
fairs took one day. 
From somewhere I had acquired by 
ince Or merit, or it may have been 
ere bounty, a delightful book; a little 
1e, with a paper cover, charming col- 
red illustrations, and a general air of 
stinction. I rejoiced in it a few mo- 
ents by myself, turning the delectable 
ges slowly like a connoisseur; then | 
down to the veranda to share it 
\nthony and Cleopatra. I opened 
it at the loveliest of the pictures and 
howed this to them. They ran to the 
ther side of the cage. I went to the 
ther side of the cage myself, and prof- 
fered it to them anew. They declined, 
and hopped back to where they had 
been. I went back myself, with some 
firmness, and tried once more. They 
absolutely refused, and put their noses 
tight in the corner. It was as though 
here we took our stand. This was 
to be Waterloo and the sunken road. 
They were resolved to leave me in no 
doubt. bad 
| sat back a moment, contemplating, 
realizing. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. I had a sudden entire revulsion 
of feeling. My anciently professed af- 
fection, my long - suffering patience, 
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dropped from me. These were a stiff- 
necked people. They were no longer 
worthy to be loved. I would withdraw 
my favor from them. Let them receive 
their deserts. I would smite them in 
my sore displeasure. 1 waved the book 
hercely at them and rattled it against 
the bars. 

As suddenly, their prim indifferent 
ways fell from them as a cloak. They 
leaped up and flew about the cage, thei 
hind feet hopping madly after their fore- 
feet in such a way as I would not have 
thought possible. I followed up my ad- 
vantage. I gave the book a bang on the 
top of the cage! Skies above! They 
crouched! Another! Good heavens! 
Another! Stars and moons! They tore 
hither and yon, thither, whither! back 
and forth! Everywhere! Nowhere! 
They stopped in midflight, whirled and 
went in the other direction. Still an- 
other! Bang! Merciful Providence! They 
fled into a corner, one might say fell upon 
their knees! Their hind legs quivered! 
They hid their faces, as it were, against 
this retributive and awful Jehovah in 
pinafores and strapped slippers. I 
dragged the book once across the bars 
with a terrible retreating rumble of an- 
gry and withdrawing thunder. They 
burrowed their noses deeper, deeper. No 
one with an imagination but would have 
known they begged to be delivered! But 
Iw as in no relenting humor. Let them 
pray! Zipp! Bang! Once more! If they 
had been indifferent, here was cause for 
attention; if afraid, well, there was at 
least some warrant. I believed this to 
be a more just and orderly world than 
the other. 

It is a truism that children and young 
people are cruel, having had no experi- 
ence of suffering. Nothing could induce 
me to do such a thing now. I have been 
terrified myself by superior powers and 
have crouched under some retributive 
thunders prevalent in my own very per- 
sonal skies. I have grown soft-hearted 
and, to an extent at least, merciful. Yet 
I still think that, however mistaken and 
cruel these rough tactics of mine may 
seem to older years and the philosophic 
mind, yet from the standpoint of a per- 
fectly good-natured, chubby, friendly 
little girl, bent on loving and being loved 
and whose affection had been rejected, 
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the y were in 
perhaps even justifiable. 

Later | repented to a certain extent. 
But I never really loved them again. It 
could not be but my cousin Portor was 
right. hey were stupid little things! 
Oh, they were, they were! Let no one 
henceforth talk to me of guinea-pigs, nor 
bring hearsay or rumor to enlighten me! 


Yet it may be objected that all this 
is too personal an experience to serve for 
general testimony. Might I not have 
misjudged, undervalued, misunderstood 
these two?—approached them from a 
wrong angle? But I cannot think that 
the behavior of guinea-pigs which, in the 
persons of Anthony and Cleopatra, was 
directed so pointedly toward me, really 
varies much in its other manifestations. 
| have known other and indeed the most 
adorable children rejected as persistently 
by other guinea-pigs nameless or of 
different cognomen. A true prince of 
the blood the other day, a beautiful 
little boy of five, and fit to have the sun 
rise for him only, confided to me—whis- 
pe ring it to me in fatuous consider: ition 
of their feelings—that his guinea-pigs 
did nothing but eat and sleep all day 
and would not be taught, despite all his 
efforts, to answer to their names. 

I knew an astute nurse whose small 
charge was master of another pair. 
Whenever he was sullen, indifferent, or 
in her eves stupid, her rebuke always 
took one form. ‘‘Come, Master Charles, 
don’t be a guinea-pig!” 

I recall also a pair of guinea-pigs on 
whom much affection had been lavished, 
who were witness one night to the burn- 
ing of their master’s home. Some one 
had remembered to set them away in a 
place of safety. There they sat illum- 
inated, and by the light of the very glare 
that should have lent them sympathetic 
horror, they, in comfort and_ indiffer- 
ence, demolished three carrots, and then 
retired and went to sleep as though 
nothing in the world of any moment to 
them were happening. 

Another two were let out of their 
hutch into the garden. It was thought 
it would please them; and, after all, two 
such tiny creatures could not do much 
harm to the cabbages or lettuce. Each 
hid immediately under a melon-leaf, and 


a large measure excusable, 


their owners courteously retired to g 
them more perfect freedom. 
believe they touched a mouthful. What 
they did do was to make off to Heay 
knows what friends and confederat 
They never returned. Not a cabba 
but was searched, beet-tops,  salsii 
spears, feathery carrot greens, the ba 
ners of the young corn, skirts of the ka! 
strawberry-vines—all were brushed tl 
way or that way, rudely or anxiously, | 
all the children of the house, bent, b 
with diminishing hope, on finding th 
lost pets. But, no; not hide nor ha 
of the ingrates was to be found. The 
had preferred to take their chances wit 
weasels and foxes of the near-by wo: 
to staying longer with human kind. 

Yet, after all, here enters uncertaint 
Does all this more prove my point « 
theirs? Can it be a behavior so habitual, 
so general and well agreed on, 1s without 
particular meaning? Can it be supposed 
all this happens by mere coincidence? 
Does it not rather point to some definit: 
belief or persuasion—perhaps to some 
strong conviction on their part? It look 
to me like a formulated faith or dogma 
Here is every air of something covertl) 
sworn to. Let humans behave as they 
choose, these will stick to their reserv: 
and their carrots. It appears to me tha 
their persistent refusal to be won bode 
something, as silence too long main 
tained becomes ominous. What hav 
they seen? What deductions have they 
drawn? Of what are they so tenaciousl\ 
persuaded? 

I think it not unlikely they have 
come to some rather sharp conclusions in 
their secret conferences. I think it pre- 
sumable they have there discussed our 
wars and secret diplomacies, our bull- 
fights, teas, and social charitiés; the 
cruelty of our children and young peo- 
ple, the weary indifference and seltish- 
ness of our old ones; the mock humanity 
of our jeweled ladies and overfed gentle- 
men de ‘livering themselves of pity con- 
cerning starving peoples. Might there 
not be in all this some accounting for 


th@ir cninanilie and fixed rejection of 
us? Is there not reason enough here why 
a sculpin has a more animated eye? 

Then, too, can it be doubted that our 
dealings with their fellow-creatures have 
left their opinions uninfluenced? 


I do not 
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Have you marked,” says one of 
looking gravely over his specta- 
at the others, “‘how, if an animal 
vs anything In Ways or manner that 
nds the se people of themsely es, the \ 
eve him be of a superior order? 
they congratulate him, and try to 
s their culture further upon him, and 
at pains to teach him anything that 
ll increase the resemblance? 
[he rest nod solemnly. Yes, they have 
erved. 
‘Have you noticed” raising his 
d, and looking very tellingly, under 
spectacles this time—‘‘ how they read 
ir sentimentality into the behavior of 
nals, and how they insist on sympa- 
zing with them at tactless moments?” 
Good heavens! I realize suddenly 
here is something personal to me, 
d in the portfolio under his front paw 
can hardly doubt he hz is it on record 
I myself began this practice early. 
It was a turtle I rescued when I was 
ut sIx years old. It had been tied by 
he le go by its enthusiastic discoverer and 
hen forgotten and left in that truly ter- 
rible plight for twenty-four hours. Oh, 
the tragedy I made of this! How I 
ngratulated myself and was congratu- 
lated by my family for having delivered 
him from this pit! Did I ask what his 
il sentiments were in the matter? Not 
all. I judged only by what I should 
e felt under a like calamity, tied by 
he leg to a post all day and night, un- 
ible to go to my distracted loved ones. 
Yet in such a judgment it must be ad- 
itted there was neither logic nor testi- 
nony to uphold me. If my premise had 
would he, do you think, 
e made no sign, shown no emotion? 
ls it thinkable he would not have fallen 
n my neck or at least have pressed my 
nd? Whereas, rather, he withdrew, 
ront and hind legs, hauling and pulling 
his house away, as though he wished to 
have nothing to do with me, or sensed 
perhaps that this was but another mood 


een correct, 


‘ 


ff the original who had tied him. As 
to his terrible anxiety when, in the night 
watches, he thought of how they missed 


him at home—who knows? Perhaps h« 
had quarreled with his wife, or she may 
have been a slattern; and a good excuse, 
and no responsibility on his part, to stay 
under the clean stars may have been 
CXXXVIII.—No. 827.—8 
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godsend and may have given him fresh 
courage to take up life’s burden once'more. 

‘Have you noted,” says one of the 
delegates, turning the pages of his note- 
book for his references——‘‘ have you ob- 
served what these human mortals call 
the ‘education of animals’ ?” 

Another member rises to his feet, for 
this touches him nearly. He puts his 
hands on the table, leans forward on 
them, and looks all around. 

“Yes,” he says, tellingly. ‘ E-duc- 
ated'—Led out of what!” 

Ah, that is enough! You begin to see, 
you begin to understand and recall! 
Have you never in your childhood had 
your tippet fastened about your neck 
and your hat set upon your head, that 
you might go to see trained and well 
" educated” noble creatures to 
begin with, bow and wheel and trot and 
rear and kneel and dance and pray at the 
crack of the whip of the ring-master in 
riding-boots and top-hat? Have you not 
seen them petted for their amenability, 
as they eat docilely out of the hand of 
authority? Yes, and there were some 
adults in the audience, too! 

And will you tell me you have never 
gone in holiday humor, to see captive 
*‘wild” beasts tamed to perform incredi- 
ble human feats (the posters that 
brought you show honestly enough bears 
on bicycles and roller-skates, and other 
wonders)—have you never gone to see 
these and to watch elephants make fools 
of themselves, and waited after the per- 
formance to give them peanuts in token 
of your delighted approval? 

Meantime the guinea- pig to the right 
of the chairman is spe aking. 

‘Perhaps some of the other members 
of this assembly will have noted the 
pride with which human beings are wont 
to look upon what they call their, do- 
mestication of animals. They have sub- 
dued and triumphed over them, yes. 
But what can be said of their peace 
terms? Have you ex; amined into the case 
of the dog? They point out how unde 
their teaching he has become faithful.”’ 
Telling oratorical pause. The speaker 
thrusts his fngers between the buttons 
of his vest and waits. Faithful!’ he 
repeats the word, raising his eyebrows. 
He looks all round. Then, pointedly, 
“Ave, but to whom!” 


horses, 
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This, you see gives one pause. It sets 
one thinking of other cases, too, fully 
as striking. After all, when I have seen 

as no man has lacked seeing—the 
horse goaded and galled, and lashed be- 
neath a load he can scarce stagger under, 
[ am not entirely persuaded the chilly 
stall and hostler’s jargon and the scant 
bag of oats really pay for these honors. 
When I see a cat on the stone steps of a 
city mansion left to starve, while the 
family of its adoption goes away for the 
summer, I am not so sure the aforetime 
pettings and dishes of milk offset the 
pangs of immediate hunger and present 
humiliation. 

You see I have thought of these things 
even before the guinea-pig with his hand 
in his vest rose to speak. I have thought 
more than once, too, of the fate of our 
domestic fowls. Are they bred to such 
safety, after all? The agreement reads 
generously enough. They are to live 
like the most luxurious invalids. The 
women are to be relieved altogether of 
the croodling anxieties, the nervous and 
fluffed worriments of motherhood; en- 
tire societies, educated for the purpose, 
will look after and educate their children 
for them; nurseries and brooder schools 
are maintained at no apparent cost te 
the beneficiaries; the individual is re- 
lieved of all care. Itis worthy of Lycur- 
gus, and sounds like a perfectly good, 
even if a somewhat cold, bargain. But 
I doubt if the original delegates could 
have read the last clause carefully. Did 

they fully understand it when they 
signed the agreement, or were some 
trickery and flimflam resorted to? 

We have lured the wild turkeys, a 
great deal against their will, and have 
forced the benefits of our civilization 
upon them so that they may take part in 
the feasting of Christian families who sit 
about snowy, decorated tables at cer- 
tain seasons, in the spirit of reunion, at- 
tentively awaiting the carving. 

Well, to be brought in, far and away 
and by all odds the most ceremonial dish 
of the occasion—there is a certain splen- 
dor in it, if you like; I will admit that. 
But before | grant you any real benefit 
on the part of my client, | would like to 
get the testimony of the old wild turkey 
yet in all his feathers, and with a head 
still on his neck to put under his wing, 
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still balancing himself with his 
plucked tail in the wind under the \ 
stars, as I have seen him, in the 
most fox-proof branches. I should 
to ask him if he would exchange O 
Bgotes, and Berenices for the som¢ 
less brilliant remarks of the compan 
his freedom and the morrow for ches: 
stuffing and giblet gravy. 
Nor is this all, of course. The mi: 
any man could suggest new exam 
What of the case of the cow? Have 
looked into it? Have you recalled | 
generally it is agreed that six weeks’ 
veal is delicious? And bees? What of 
raiding of their hives and confiscatio: 
their secrets under warrant of ( 
knows what convenient espionage a 
Have we not taken over their accoun 
Edited and audited their books as 
deem fit? Look how we confuse 
thwart them with a monstrous beat 
of tin pans when they annually mak: 
new stand for freedom and we lead th: 
away again into new captivity. Matt: 
are better, it is true, than they used « 
be. There was a time when consci 
tious church-going people were wont 
kill the better part of the swarm ea 
winter, so as not to be at the expens« 
sparing them so much honey! T} 
atrocity is at an end. It has been d 
covered that it is cheaper to keep the 
after all, allowing them a certain sm: 
per cent. of their own products, ju 
enough to live on, while all the larg: 
share is given over to their enemies, t! 
monopolists, sold at exorbitant pric« 
and the proceeds put in the bank, b 
not one penny to their credit. It is we 
I fear, who are to account for tl 
proverb. It cannot be said they wer 
always so busy. I have seen them stag 
gering home tired and drunk at pc 
o'clock of a midsummer evening, wit! 
the last sackful to enrich their employ 
ers. There was, no doubt, a time of old 
that tradition could tell about, befor: 
all this sweat-shop business was afoot 
when a bee might have some individu 
ality and some kind of family life fo: 
himself, some sort of pleasure of his own; 
when he could stretch his sticky legs 
comfortably of an evening and in a pai 
of loose pantouffles, unfold his news- 
paper leisurely, and read under his care- 
fully adjusted spectacles, the latest do- 
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rs in the bee and blossom world; when 
sung fellow, with a delicate taste for 
sure, might pause in a wayside trum- 
flower, or drink 1n a foxglove tavern 
thout shame or hurry. 
But gone, gone are all those times and 
prerogatives. Perhaps the guinea- 
es pondered on this in their meditative 
rs. Perhaps they were thinking of 
that spring night when ithe moon 
ine so marvelous and the peal blos- 
ns and violets bloomed lavish in the 
rfect stillness, and those two in the 
rk hutch would have nothing to do 
th me. 
But blasting as all this evidence is, 
ty not one member of the conclave 
10 is a trifle backslidden from the stern 
tributive justice of the rest, rise to 
ake some slightly mitigating sugges- 
s? However unkindly we may have 
toward our “‘inferiors,” yet 
it not be we have dealt with more 
ynsideration toward our own? Let us 
given our dues! Several of them 
thereupon are sent forth to collect data. 
They come back staggering under huge 
te-books and compendiums of strange 
iman crafts 


sweat-shop 


| haved 


envies, jealousies, cruel- 
labor, politics, and 
Do you think these 
have found among humankind no paral- 
f the Have these not 
1uman mortals” performing under the 
Ip, also, of well-dressed convention, 

| taking their rewards meekly from 

he hand of authority in top-hat, wig, 


miter! 
In the light of all this, my own rela- 
tions with them change from opaque ex- 
perience to revelation instruction. 
| it possible, in those first days when 
they declined my devotion, they saw all 
my human failures to come like a scroll 
nrolled? Did they foresee that future 
da whe n | should fail my friend, oO! pass 
beaten and wounded on the way 
Can it be they had these 
in mind when they sat with their 
10ses to the wall? And the moon flower, 
too, did it seem to them in the presence 


ties, 
prison atrocities. 


bee? seen 


and 


one 
to Jericho? 


things 


of all this a piece of sickening sentimen- 

| 5 A Yr } 
tality? And my effort at to reduce 
them by means of fear and threats anc 
visitations from hell 
surprise, but, rather, a fulfillment and a 
corroboration? 


was all this no real 
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You see, if a man be but fair-minded, 
how his entire world of self-satisfaction 
may begin to totter. And the thing is 
likely to go from bad to worse, God 
knows, if we are resolved to be entirely 
honest; for the truthful man must ad- 
mit that at times he ts forced to uphold 
these guinea-pig doubts and subscribe to 
these guinea-pig suspicions. Has not he, 
noted the insincerities and the 
mockeries and withdrawn himself and 
kept a comparable silence? Has not he 
also basked in the sun of affection and 
later seen it unaccountably withdrawn? 
Has not his scorn also been justified? 
Has not he also been tricked, duped? 
So, there comes a time when, like the 
guinea-pigs, he will have no more of 
these ancient falsities; a time when he 
doubts men’s motives are as generous as 
they proclaim themselves; a time when 
he would withdraw from such mixed 
company. I wager there is no man of 
intelligence who has lived long and inti- 
mately with his fellows but has had his 
guinea-pig hours. As to myself, there 
are times when I can respect guinea-pigs 
for having nothing to do with us—when 
I have seen a man betray his trust and 
cloak the matter in virtue, or build up 
his own success out of the suffering of 
those he professed de ar. Nor let me 
vaunt myself, neither; rather let me be 
frank and humble. Have I myself never 
been deserving of their scorn? 

So, their silence, their persistent de- 
termination to have nothing to do with 
us, take on validity and meaning. It 
would seem that the farther we go, the 
better are we likely to understand their 
attitude. ‘These area pe ople who do not 
indulge in back-biting, nor betray one 
another, nor perpetrate and countenance 
organized wrong. Their code is different. 
[ begin to see how they could not forgive 
us our crudities, and would wish to have 


too, 


nothing co do with us. 


Well, it is true, 


we are, we are a failful 


people. It cannot be denied. Not a one 
of us righteous, no not one. Isaiah 
and the prophets are right! Not a one 
who has not failed his brother. Not a 


one of us of mature judgment but knows 
that the larger part of friendship must 
still be forgiveness. 

Yet, true though all this 1s, may not 
some word be sald, afte r all, on oul side 
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of the matter? and even, perhaps, on 
this very point? Is there perhaps some- 
thing foo just in their estim: ite, and too 
little lentes for mercy? Their opinions 
have they not some suggestion of that 


ancient Mosaic bargaining once falla- 


ciously called justice? If we behaved 
ourselves more seemly, they ey re- 
turn us their favor. Yes; no doubt. 


But it sounds too much like an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth. It sounds 
as though they knew too little of the 
gentle dew that falls from Heaven. 

Well, these are their beliefs and con- 
victions; we can take them or leave 
them. Yes, precisely. I have known 
men, too, who would lay down a fxed 
code and stand against all affection on a 
principle. I am not sure but those of us 
with more faults find a better fate in a 
larger leniency. ‘There are some of us 
who have learned to forgive as we would 
wish to be forgiven; some of us who have 
hid our faces in our hands, and that not 
through fear and a fixed resolve, but 
through love and a sudden overwhelming 
humility. There are faulty gentlenesses, 
I would have these little people witness 
and note. I could wish them to know 
they might be mistaken, and admit 
some behaviors in ourselves at least as 
good as their carrots. There are times 
I could pity them for not wanting to 
know something of our struggles, our 
failures, our follies, our pitiful falsities; 
when | could feel SOrry for them, most 
of all, for having in their dealing with 
one another no occasion to feel sorry. 
Think of a people who, never having 
failed, could not forgive? Think of a 
W hole 1 race, and not a man among them 
whose friend had ever played him false! 
\n entire species with no one to flatter 
and then betray them! Think of a polite 
and mutually courteous people, who 
never heard of, much less experienced, 
the unkindness of benefits forgot; who 
had no knowledge of the bitter taste of 
ingratitude, and who remained to the 
end indifferent to those triumphs of the 
spirit which are but dark-rooted failure 
brought to flower and fruit. 

Granted that consistency is a jewel— 
are there not better things than jewels, 
especially if it be a man hungers and 
thirsts? Had they not better—and for 
the enlarging of their hearts™-be mis- 
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taken? Yet, I have never heard 
one of them ever said, “Am I right, ; 
[ wrong?” ‘They persist stubbornly 
their opinions. Their silence reiterat 
that we are not worthy, else they wor 
have loved us! 

Oh, away these petty measuremen 
and shabby reasonings! Give me, | 
stead, the splendor and accoutremen 
of a more illogical affection! Becau 
love is withdrawn from me, shalf I ther 
fore withdraw mine in token of m 
wrong, and to balance the books, like a 
expert and chartered accountant? 
have heard, rather, a wronged man d 
clare “love is not love which alters whe: 
it alteration finds.” Have I not cher 
ished too long those greatest of all son 
nets, made up entire of the splendor ot 
failure and falseness and forgiveness, to 
accept any shoddy infallibility at a ba: 
gain price? 

That day we believe that we have, 
stowed away in our little minds, the solu- 
tion of the problem of existence, that 
day we refuse to forgive those who have 
wronged us, it were well for us to stop all 
argument and return to our hutches, to 
live content in the dark. What does any 
man know of the ample world who, like 
a guinea-pig, is content with life on so 
small a scale? 
the vesture and trappings of poverty and 
danger and the worn out yet still splen- 
did raiment of chance, who go so neatly 
clothed and content in certainty? The 


attitude of guinea-pigs, like that of 


too many men, smacks of the punitive. 
They would punish us, forsooth! Here 
would seem to be proof that they have 
no humor, and I doubt if they have ever 
heard, much less joined in the “inex- 
tinguishable laughter of the gods.” 

| would swear their literature, if you 
came to examine it, is a drear perform- 
ance, and their drama one of stilted 
ethics and villains foredoomed. I think 
it must be they know nothing of the 
really great scenes. What would they 
make of Hamlet? Can it be thought they 
would tolerate Falstaff? Their Lear is 


writ, | would wager, to show what an 
absurd old man it was who made such 
a disposal of his property; and to point 
out how he got no more than his deserts; 
and how Cordelia was but fairly hanged 
by her better balanced sisters. And 


What do they know of 
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ipeness is all’ is it likely they would 

er have thought out or uttered that 
est piece of philosophy f Also, it 1s 

oderately certain there would be no 
in the piece whatever. 

You see how the argument, with no 

rent of mine, turns like a hazel twig 

the hand, to indicate these hidden 

iters. For I started out honestly and 
vith sincerity to justify the seubborn 
lence of these little people and to show 
how it might be an were not so far 
vrong. I had the brilliant idea it was 
perhaps we, not they, who were stupid! 

All things change. The entire universe 
isin flux. As for the man who can main- 
tain the boast of a fixed belief, I can 

ike nothing of him. Let him live in 

barred safety, sleep in a hutch and 
feed upon his chosen carrots. We are 

rn from our birth to the unbound, 
the unaccountable; and he who tries to 
ttand fixed in a swirling universe, and 
who binds himself stubbornly to any 
hxed conviction, conaemnation, creed, 

behavior, has foregone his destiny; 
has set himself out of harmony with his 
stars, sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, and allied himself with guinea- 
pigs 

There is no unchanging point in the 
universe, nor, if you could get off at a 
suficient distance, any fixed stars, 
either. That man is not of most service 
to his fellows who is the most agreeable 
and consistent with their humor; rather, 
it is he of a more contr adictory ability; 
it i he who is daring—blundering if it 
must be but he also Ww ho 1S the large, 
the unaccountable, the lovable. 

We want to fix our affections on one 
thing, when life is already calling us to 
something better and increasing. While 
you declare your love of the blossom, 
the fruit is already setting, with far-off 
intent and purpose. All things mellow 
in the suns and winds of the days. The 
kernel hardens and the fruit swells and 
grows ripe. Our bigotry, too firmly 
held, becomes the starting-point of the 
next man’s free thinking. A conviction 
that refuses to alter, in the end condemns 
and convicts itself. 

And so we come back, step by step, to 
the larger matter of forgiveness; for to 
forgive is to progress, to understand, 


and in a sense to change and ripen one’s 
opinion. All fruit drops from the tree 
green, unmatured, at last, that has the 
worm of self-love or hatred of others 
at the heart. It cannot be but Shake- 
speare’s Edgar spoke true, for ‘ Ripe- 
ness 15 all.” 

It is in the light of this that I would 
swerve once more, and venture to be 
lieve that guinea-pigs perhaps are stu 
pid little things, after all, as the world 
has accredited them with being; and 
that when I| beat upon their cage, in my 
turn rejecting them and their narrow- 
mindedness, | was profoundly right, 
however apparently wrong. 

Yet, after all, | cannot be sure. Am 
I right or wrong? I do not know. It is 
a truism that we are all inclined to be 
prejudiced in our own favor, and affec- 
tionate and forgiving to ourselves, how- 
ever severe we may believe it necessary 
to be upon others. 

Have I been a little dogmatic myself, 
perhaps? Have I assumed I could 
search the heart of an entire people? | 
have denied them benevolence; yet they 
may have it—who knows?—under some 
other name. [| have called them stupid 
and have thus denied them implicitly 
many qualities that may be secure 
enough, though well hid, in their posses- 
sion. Let me yield at the most difficult 
point. I have said they lacked humor. 
It is one of my favorite tenets that the 
wise are forever, also, the gay, the 
debonair, It has been farthest from 
me, in all my observations of guine a- 
pigs, to suppose that they possess a sin- 
gle atom of gaiety. But, after all, now, 
who can tell? God knows! Perhaps! 
Peradventure—Perhaps it is not so un- 
likely or improbable that guinea-pigs 
have some gaiety of their own kind, after 
all; that at certain times agreed upon 
they meet in surreptitious conclave and 
scuttle through a Sir Roger, throw them- 
selves hilariously into a horn-pipe, dance 
with positive élan “a Tucker-swing-the- 
ladies” or rattle through a Virginia reel 
in mere mad joy and celebration— Of 
what? Go to! I do not know am I 
right or wrong! Perhaps in celebration 
of the fact that they are guinea-pigs, and 
of the kindly fate that denied them tails 
to be picked up by. 
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Si + a HEN Janet Conway 
Y ieee a > said good-by to Dick 
ry ein Parmelee, she did 


6 S- the modern manner. 
AC §] 


A 4 WY Her mother was not 
aed lee present; nor Amos Con- 
= ate WUDAS S45 way, her 
\lison Conway, her twin. 
Dick lunched alone together at the 
Justin, the St. Justin being Janet’s one 
— to Mrs. Conway’s prejudices, 
as Mrs. Conway’s acquiescence was a 
concession to these extraordinary times 
in which we have recently been living. 
Like most well-conditioned American 
women, Mrs. Conway worked hard 
Red Cross headquarters; she wore old 
clothes for the sake of buy ing more Lib- 
erty Bonds; but Alison was firmly dis- 
couraged from becorning a farmerette 
and Janet would have been, had the 
question arisen, even more firmly dis- 
couraged from marrying Dick Parmelee 
before he “‘went.”” Luckily for her, her 
daughters were too young to insist on 
going to France; there the government 
took all responsibility off Mrs. Conway’s 
shoulders. Yet, as I have said, Mrs. 
Conway was not. untouched by the 
strangeness of the times. 

So it was that Janet Conway bade her 
lover farewell in one of the public rooms 
ot the St. yo Some girls would have 
preferred to have the last word under 
the parental roof, with the family dis- 
creetly scurrying into other rooms; but 
not the modern Janet. The alien crush 
of the hotel interfered with her sense of 
privacy less than a family huddled 
hind the closed door of the library. 
What Dick Parmelee would have pre- 
ferred she did not ask, so imperative 


father; nor 
Janet _ 


was her sense that to be unchaperoned 
was even more intimate than to be alone 
with him. If there were to be tears, she 
decided, it was easier to hide them from 
the crowds than from her too 
sympathetic kin. 


Luncheon was a pitiful affair at best. 


street 
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As the St. 
nor tashionable, 
tention 


Dick’s uniform drew at 
she was glad she had no wed 
ding-ring with a new glitter to focus that 
attention more directly still. She took 
her pitiful poor comfort in the faint feel 


ing of wifehood that came from letting 


him order, letting him pay, making her 


self socially subservient to him as she 


could never do at her father’s table. At 
the St. Justin he was not guest, he was 
host; she herself was not a guest, but a 
dependent; her man was feeding her. 
Janet made the most of that savor. 

There were things to be said between 
them on this occasion, and Janet Con- 
way was not the girl to shirk. She had 
limited family discussion of their affairs, 
for Dick’s sake, as much as she could. 
But there were some things, with a clan 
or social bearing, still to be mentioned. 

‘| want you to know,” she said, 
firmly, “that I wanted to marry you 
before you went.” 

Dick Parmelee flushed under his O. 
: e. complexion. is ¥ ou never said so.” 

“No. How could I?” 

“Do you mean that you think I ought 
to have asked you?” 

“No, I don’t think you ought. But 
if you had, I should.” 

=“ think you know well enough why 
I didn’t.” Dick frowned. Being i in love 
is of any age, but matrimony is the 
affair of a grown man. Dick was not 
quite a grown man—yet. It awed him 
still to think of himself as a husband. 
The proper twist of a bayonet was his 
business—now; and the twist of a 
bayonet was certainly a grave matter. 
But as an idea sudden death was more 
“his size”? than having a wife, though a 
wife was what Janet in good time, and 
the sooner the better, was to be. 

“T think it’s a raw deal. Suppose I got 
mine over there—went west—youw know. 
. . » Wouldn’t it be easier for you if we 


hadn’t been married?” 
se No.” 


Justin was neither crowded 


» 
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You honestly mean that?” 

“Would I say it if I didn’t?” 

“Then why do you say it now, dear?” 
‘Does it bother you?” 

Nothing you say could ever bother 
ne. But I couldn’t go away having you 
think I didn’t want to marry you more 
than anything.”’ 

\ waiter intervened, hovering, and 

ith Janet and Dick plunged into masses 
of chocolate ice-cream (double portions). 
Chocolate ice-cream may bear a comic 
suggestion; but, in fact, to be 
bound over, at the chocolate ice-cream 
age, to deal with Hymen and Aphrodite 
and Mars all together is a pathetic 
situation. 

‘| know,” answered Janet, after a 
moment. “I want you to want it. And 
| want you to know I wanted it. Doing 
another matter. We were right, I 
suppose, not to do it.” 

Dick Parmelee’s face cleared. “I ex- 
I’d have felt a selfish beast. So 
rotten to you.” 

‘| don’t quite see why rotten to me.” 

‘““Whvy, because if | got shot to pieces 
and lived, you’d have had to stick out a 
long life tied to me. And ”’—Dick 
flushed a little—‘‘there might have been 
a child, even. You never can tell. I 
think these war weddings are all senti- 
mental rot. Of course it’s nice for a 
minute, but, good Lord! has a man got 
a right to marry until he thinks he sees 
a way clear?” 

Janet looked him full in the eyes for a 
moment. “It would have been very 
nice for a minute, there’s no denying 
that. And I fancy a man hasn’t got a 
right Quite correct, Dicky. It’s 
a question how far a girl’s right goes. | 
certainly didn’t think mine went as far 
as putting it up to you. 
thing’s all right, and we agree the way 
we ought to. I suppose you may be 
hanging round the harbor for days and 
I can’t even wave a hand to you. Oh, I 
think war is stupid. I'd never have 
fallen in love with a soldier if there had 
been anything else ’round to fall in love 
with.” 

“T wasn’t a soldier when we 
gaged.” 

“No, but you were going to be, right 
off. Every one was, or was going to be. 
There isn’t anything else left.” 


S¢ yber 


it’s 


pect so. 


So every- 


got en- 
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“Do you wish I had a bad heart?” 

“Wouldn’t look at you if there were 
anything the matter with you,” she re- 
torted, smartly—and then, late, 
wished it unsaid. 

“A pretty good argument on my 
side,” he remarked, quietly, as he bent 
over the little salver of change. 

‘I didn’t mean that. | meant I was 
glad nothing stopped your going.”’ 

Dick took the explanation easily, for 
it was prompt and plausible. He hardly 
realized that Janet’s desire to marry him 
immediately—trst expressed just now— 
was partly desire that any physical 
shrinking which might, by disaster, of 
shell or shrapnel, come, should be ille- 
gal—immoral—impossible to yield to. 
She wanted, for the sake of that dread, 
thinkable future, the compulsion of a 
wife upon her. But this was one of the 
things even Janet could not say. She 
watched the faint smoke of his cigarette, 
wondering if in some nasty rest billet 
or in hospital—he would guess. Some- 
how, the cigarette smoke reassured her. 
She thought not. Men were so different, 
after all. 

Twenty minutes later she clutched the 
hand-rail of a ’bus, clinging to it des- 
perately "esl she saw it double. 

It is not my intention to follow Dick 
P armelee on his transport, to “ 
port, to a tr aining- camp “somewhere 
in France,” to the crowded roads that 
led at last to the front. He sailed in the 
late winter, and by early summer he was 
facing the boche. Men were badly 
needed in the second quarter of 1918; 
the training-camp period did not last 
so long as he had feared. He gulped his 
intensive instruction as he had never 
gulped anything in college; there were 
times when brain and body ached to- 
gether, so hard that he did not know 
which oul give out first. But the 
toughened body stood a strain that once 
might have been fatal, and the brain at 
least never had to bear the cruel bur- 
dens of introspection. Janet was the 
reward looked forward to, but more and 
more the reward was obliterated by the 

task in hand. The fields of central 
France, undevastated, free to respond to 
spring, rested his eyes but recalled noth- 
ing, linked themselves to nothing but 
this strange immediate dream, this inter- 


too 


a French 
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lude, this episode in life. Routine tied 


him down to it so that he did not have 


to wallow in his sense of unreality. “Then 
they were blooded on a “quiet sector”’ 
and later—a little suddenly at the last 
they entrained for a region that meant 
the nth power of artificial hell. Though 
it was farther east than he had been be- 
fore, it seemed to Dick incalculably 
nearer Janet. His progress Was all 
toward her—a succession of necessary 
stages before the reward could come. 
Pe rhaps, if he “‘got his,” that would be 
nearest of all. This was the extent of 
his reasoning about her; and it will be 
seen that she was a healthy influence. 
Janet was pigeonholed, often thought 
of, written to when possible; her su- 
premacy was never questioned. But she 
was not allowed to interfere. Dick was 
a good soldier; nothing remarkable, but 
perfectly adequate to the unpleasant, 
necessary job. He even had,the sense to 
see that the frills and trappings meant 
something if you went far enough back 
into the causes of things. Like most 
Americans, he had no taste for them; 
but he knew them to be an integral part 
of what was at present the biggest job on 
earth. Meanwhile his eyes, his ears, his 
legs, his stomach, were busy adapting 
themselves to incredible facts and condi- 
tions. And there we will leave Dick 
Parmelee. 

For the story is, properly speaking, 
Janet Conwavy’s. Janet, that is, had the 
leisure to be a consecutive character. 
She \ alked in accustomed Ways, she 
was not wrenched from her natural 
moorings in the tide of things. True, 
Fifth Avenue was thick with banners; 
Blue Devils and Anzacs trimmed the 
scene; Pershing’s Crusaders ee from 
booths to all and sundry; girls in pig- 
tails and boys in round collars ‘woes all 
about deportations and crucihxions 
acct pting them as facts of cont no. ge 
Inf and slee ping none the worse forit; and 

anet herself accepted laparotomy pads 
and pneumonia jackets and Dick “over 
there.’ Out of it all was forged a noble 
will to sacrifice, but even more surely a 
lasting hatred of the Hun. Sometimes, 
in a shop, buying hairpins or needles, 
Janet wondered if, when “the tumult 
and people had 
assimilated the private griefs that came to 


and the shouting died,” 
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them, and peace was signed, there would 
be anything to show save that achieved 
loathing. She still felt war was stupid, 
though it seemed a little less stupid 
when Dick Parmelee’s regiment. w: 
cited. But only her personal lov 
and her private anxiety infected life an 
made it bitter. The rest was frank] 
temporary, and Janet ha the wit to se 
that even her Dick’s fate was not 
national matter; that if he were killed 
it would be all the same to America, and 
that no one but herself, or some one in 
like case, would mark any difference in 
the sky. Except that “German” would 
be, for a whole generation, synonymous 
with all that is most beastly, what would 
be really changed? Janet Conway, it will 
be seen, was neither politically educated 
nor politically minded. She took their 
after all—endurable deprivations in a 
sporting spirit; she worked hard; she 
thought of Dick. She prayed for vic 
tory and loathed the Hun. But she was 
uninterested in labor or socialism ot 
picketing or paternalism or Czecho- 
Slovaks. She was a very normal young 
person, in love with a soldier, whom she 
sometimes wished she had married be- 
fore he went, and sometimes was glad 
she had not married. Mrs. Conway had 
succeeded better than many modern 
mothers in bringing up one daughter as 
she would like. 

Then came a day, in the cool 1918 
July, when for Janet, returning from 
her chapter headquarters, things were 
changed. The Conways were spending 
the summer in town — perhaps the 
strangest turn the war had taken for 
them. Janet was tired, and to her con- 
scious weariness she put down the curi- 
ous sense of disaster with which she 
mounted the gray stone steps of her 
home. “Something has happened,” she 
said to herself; “but they promised to 
telephone if—” In spite of that reassur- 
ing promise, her fingers fumbled stu- 
pidly with the latch-key. She was no 
habitual dupe of presentiments, yet she 
knew that something had changed the 
color of the familiar things. Everything 
looked yellow, haunted, different. She 
stood an instant in the empty hall, then 
followed the trail of voices, blazed by 
faint echoes, to the library. They hadn't 
telephoned—wanted to spare her a little 
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cer, she thought, with curling lip. On 
threshold she braced herself to hear 
Dick’s death. 
\irs. Conway’s quiet sobbing was the 
st prominent sound, and she turned 
tinctively to her mother. ‘‘ Well?” 
isked, harshly. 
Mrs. Conway put out her hand and 
tched Janet’s, but said nothing. Her 
ther sat opposite her mother, grim and 
ent. He had just ceased speaking 
Nowhere, on table, chair, o1 floor, could 
et’s eves discover telegram or letter. 
‘Have vou heard something about 


i) 


k 
No, nothing. Dick’s all right, as far 

hus her father, hascily 
» hastily, Janet thought, yet she was 

re he would not lie to her. 

“What is it, then?” 

“It’s Alison.” 

What about her?” 

Mrs. Conway took up the tale. “She 
married.” She stopped crying, but 
r chest still shook and there was a 
eer little gasp between syliables. 
Janet sat down and stared about the 

“Alison married!’ <A 

so new as that seemed to estrange 

It was 


ve know.” 


lison? 


miliar room. 


r from all her surroundings. 

being in an antipodal town, beset by 
osts of home. She wanted, for an 
stant, to brush away those ghosts and, 
il eyed, take the 
But, instead, she compro- 


measure of the 
ntipodes. 
] ised, 

‘Whom has she married?” 

“That dreadful little Teddy Wales.” 

“Teddy Wales!” 

Janet saw that she was to have no 
itipodal peace. The name wrenched 
her back to the atmosphere of home. To 
he walls of the library the detested 
vilables were a familiar vibration. 
Leddy Wales a sandy little rat of a 
an, a mésalliance of the finest. 

‘“How did she get hold of him?” 

Mrs. Conway’s had become 
harp enough for sarcasm. ‘Going 
down to Upton with Nina.” 

“But Nina loathes Teddy Wales.”’ 

Amos Conway spoke slowly. ‘“‘I don’t 
know that Nina’s feeling about him has 
anything to do with it. She provided 
the pretexts for going and the vehicle to 
take them. Alison has been running 
round with Nina a lot more than she has 
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been sticking to her own job. She 
wanted to join Nina’s corps herself, you 
remember.” 

Mrs. Conway reverted to an old 
grievance. “1 wouldn’t permit that 
uniform or that work. If Nina’s mother 
saw her way to it, I didn’t. If the War 
Department and the Red Cross can’t 
fhnd men, or older women, to drive cars 
round to the hospitals and the service 
clubs and the camps, we’ve come to a 
pretty pass. Of course Alison went with 
Nina—and I dare say Nina made plenty 
of excuses to get down to Yaphank. 
(And that miserable Hostess House fin- 
ished it.” 

Janet protested. ‘“‘I don’t think we 
can take 1t out on the Hostess House. 
lhe Hostess House is all right. If Alison 
is such a fool as to run off and marry 
leddy Wales, | suppose we ought«to be 
grateful to the Y. W. C. A. for chaperon- 
ing her meanwhile.” 

“My daughter to be chaperoned by 
the Y. W. C. A.!”) The pre-war Mrs. 
Conway was coming out vividly under 
provocation. 

“Well’’—and Janet’s tone was very 
dry—* personally, | am grateful to the 
Y. W. C. A. Otherwise she would have 
been sitting in a cheap café with him, 
probably, and Heaven knows what 
would have happened—with that little 
bounder. I think’’—she paused a mo- 
ment before taking the leap—* Alison is 


the worse bounder of the two. ‘| eddy 
Wales had no bringing-up, but Alison 
knew better. You can blame Uncle 


Jack for bringing Teddy Wales into the 
house. Alison never brought him in; 
she jolly well knew you wouldn’t let 
her.” 

‘LT won’t have your uncle blamed,” 
Mr. Conway objected. ‘All he did was 
to give a clever boy a chance 
fighting, American chance—at a decent 
education and decent 
don’t share your mother’s prejudices. 
She objects to Teddy Wales on principle. 
| object to him because I don’t believe 
in him as an individual. He is very able, 
and he has justified your uncle’s belief 
in his ability. But I don’t like him per- 
sonally, and if he had been Nina Car- 
mody’s born brother I'd have felt the 
same way about him.” 


“If he had been Nina Carmody’s born 


1 
a good, 


associates. l 
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brother, he wouldn’t have been like 
that,” retorted Mrs. Conway. 

“He might have been,” Mr. Conway 
insisted. “There are plenty of young 
fellows the girls used to dance with that 
I shouldn’t like any better. What I 
mind,”’ he went on, heavily, “is the trick 
Alison has played us. She might at 
least have asked us.” 

“She knew we wouldn’t have let her.”’ 

“But she might have given us the 
chance. And a man who would let her 
do it this way—go over to Jersey and 
marry him and then telephone us about 
it—is a bad lot. You think, my dear, 
that because Wales was once an un- 
known ofhce-boy out of the West he 
never ought to have been looked at. I 
say that if he had made good I’d have 
looked at him and been glad to. But he 
never had time to make good all round, 
and now | know that he never could 
have—taking my daughter like this 
without her parents’ consent.” 

Janet looked up. “Is he going over?” 

“Of course, that is the excuse,” her 
mother answered, bitterly. “He has 
this little furlough before sailing—and he 
uses it to marry Alison in. He ought to 
have gone to his family. Any boy goes 
to his family, as a matter of course.” 

It moved Janet to laughter. “You 
forget he’s an orphan, mother. That’s 
one of his few advantages. You don’t 
have to acquire his family, for he hasn’t 
any.” 

But Mrs. Conway was more unreason- 
able than ever in pre-war days. “He 
should have had one.” 

“Not everybody does, mother. Even 
Dick’s an orphan.” 

Mr. Conway showed signs of impa- 
tience. ‘Don’t get off the track, Isabel. 
Alison has played us a rotten trick. 
This fellow Wales either persuaded her 
to it or consented to it—I don’t much 
care which. He has shown himself up— 
and the best thing he can do is to go over 
and get himself killed.” 

“Or get the Croix de Guerre,” mur- 
mured Janet, vindictively. But her 
parents did not hear. 

‘I don’t want any one killed—except 
Germans, of course,” Mrs. Conway has- 
tened to afirm. “But it might be the 


best thing for poor foolish wicked Alison. 
Only the trouble is—” She stopped 


and clutched her wet ball of a handk. 
chief. She looked helplessly and si; 
nificantly at her husband, her eyes wid 
with hypotheses that could not be m 
tioned before Janet. Janet, howev: 
was not going back to the status 
ante bellum. 

“Exactly,” she cut in. “If she h 
Teddy W ales’s baby to bring up, si 
might as well have Teddy Wales to he 
her do it.’ 

Mrs. Conway closed her eyes. Jan 
was almost worse than Alison. Mr. Co: 
way said nothing. 

‘Did she give you an address?” Jan 
asked her father, as she rose. 

‘““No. She has done the thing up quit 
brown. But she said we'd hear fro: 
her after he had sailed.” 

“T should think so!’ Alison’s moth: 
snapped it out. “Even Alison has sen 
enough to know that she can’t live or 
her allotment, probably.’ 

“There’s no use in fussing,” Janet 
remarked, stolidly, from the threshold 
“She’s done it, and you'll have to bi 
decent to her when you do see her. I’n 
going up-stairs to have a bath befor 
dinner.” 

She left them to discuss either Alison’s 
turpitude or her own vulgarity, as they 
preferred. 

Janet Conway’s reaction to her sister’ 
conduct was complicated and painful. 
A part of her brain rejected Alison’s 
behavior as vehemently as did Mrs 
Conway. Part of her exulted vicarious!) 
in Alison’s courage; part of her wa 
shamelessly, silently jealous for that he: 
sister had done the thing she herself had 
not done. At one moment she congratu- 


lated herself and the United States of 


America that Dick Parmelee was not the 
bounder Teddy Wales had shown him- 
self; at another, she wondered, curi- 
ously, if Teddy’s desire had outmatched 
Dick’s, as well as his unscrupulousness. 
She was revolted by the cheapness of the 
episode—* movie stuff,” she snorted to 
her hot pillow at midnight. Yet in the 
cool dawn she queried whether this 
might not be another value that war 
had changed. Didn't people have to live 
faster in these days, telescope their 
moods and gestures, with the world 
keeping on at such a pace? She could not 
decide; but she began to live with the 

















nage of Dick Parmelee more constantly 
nd intimately than she had done at all. 
ppose she had put it up to him earliet 
had insisted? Oh, hang Alison! 
lwo days later Alison Wales tele- 
one d he I sister at the Re d Cross head- 
iarters. Janet did not hesitate. She 
ished to the appointment Alison made 
ith her. Curiosity was stronger in her 
an anything else. She lov ed her twin, 
honestly concerned for her 
but Janet Conway was 
sing, and her chief interest as yet in 
\lison’s adventure was the light it might 
on herself and Dick and their 
illow decisions. It was rather tremen- 
lous that Alison should be married; it 
ide her, Janet, feel rather a fool. At 
the same time, she hoped -to come away 
from the interview feeling superior. It 
is all very dignified to be married, but 
didn’t amount to much if you were 
rried only to Teddy Wales. None the 
; she trembled a little as she ente red 
the tea-room. 


nd Was 


ippine SS4 


rnrow 


Their time together was very short, 
for Alison had to meet her husband at a 
train. They were staying in Lakewood, 
it appeared, and there were not so many 
hours left. . She couldn’t have come 
this afternoon but for business he had to 
attend to for an hour. As she left the 
tea-room, Janet found herself trembling 


far more than when she had entered. 
\lison’s insolence had, in a word, been 
convincing. Mrs. Wales was not 


ried about her parents; she could 
deal with them after leddy had gone. 
Of course she intended to go home and 
make it up, but she couldn’t waste one 
of Ted's precious hours on a reconcilia- 
tion stunt. Mother would drag it out 
just for the sake of ascene. After Teddy 
had gone there’d be all the time in the 
world. If they were very nice to her, 
perhaps she’d go home and stay for a 
while. If not, she wouldn’t bother with 
them. There were plenty of jobs for a 
soldier’s wife. She wasn’t sure she 
shouldn’t like to try gas-masks. They 
needed people they could trust, for that. 
Janet was not to worry about her. She'd 
done the most important thing in her 
lite—she was in the thick of her great 
adventure; and if people chose to be 
idiots, she couldn’t help it. They'd 


come round in the end. Of course she 
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wouldn’t have done it that way if there 
had been more margin; but they simply 
couldn't spare the time for discussing 
and quarreling, and being forbidden, and 
teasing, and perhaps not getting any- 
where. They had just Teddy’s “last 
leave”’ before sailing to do it in. As for 
a woman’s letting her man go without 
marrying him But she pulled herself 
up. After all, a fortnight ago she and 
Janet had been living under the same 
roof, and Janet’s had been the dignity 
of a man of her own “‘over there.” 

“Hear from Dick?” Alison asked, 
politely, her eye on her wrist-watch. 

‘*Not since you married, I believe.’ 

Alison’s gaze roved in search of the 
waitress. Even the catacly sm did not 
alter their habit of Dutch treat. 

‘You let him go without marrying 
him, didn’t your” Alison Wales spoke as 
from far spaces and great heights. And 
a fortnight since, Janet had felt her a 
young thing with whom, even in an ex- 
pansive moment, one couldn’t discuss 
the realities of life. 

“Dick, | happen to know, didn’t 
think it a fair deal for the woman.” 

Alison smiled as she drew on her glove. 
“We aren’t living in those days any 
more. You take what you can get, as 
you can get it, I should say. It’s up to 
the individual, in any but I 
couldn’t have let my man go without 

eproving to him that I cared.” 

“Oh, Dick knew I cared,” said Janet. 
She wondered, herself, that she could 
speak so gently under such provocation. 

‘Look here, Janet, i’m going. We 
mustn’t quarrel. We be good 
pals, you and I. I’ve seen more of these 
boys than you have.” (Janet remem- 
bered the maternal strictures on Nina 
Carmody.) “Things are plain different, 


, 


case, 


must 


now, with this beast of a war. They 
know what they’re going into—just 
bodily horror after bodily horror. Don’t 


they learn to creep through gas waves, 
and kick a dead man off a bayonet, and 
a hundred other things, before they ever 
smell France? They need something be- 
sides a lock of hair and a keepsake to 
remember a woman by. They’re willing 


to get torn in two, and lose their eye- 
sight, and have their faces smoothed 
out as if they’d been flat-ironed, and all 
and yet their sweethearts aren't 


that 
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willing to be their wives a little earlier 
than they expected to. It’s all 
nice, the lock of hair business, but it is 
behind the times. You'll have to get on 
the band-w agon before you understand 
the world you're living in, old girl. | 
think it’s ducky of you to be so old- 
fashioned, but it was hard on Dick you 
didn’t take things in a little sooner.” 

Her ineffable assumption that Janet 
could have learned from her to take 
things in in time was maddening. Janet 
forgot the etiquette of great occasions. 

‘You see’’—and though she kept her 
voice quiet, it trembled—**Dick is a 
gentleman. Gentlemen don’t change 
overnight. It takes a long time to make 
one, and when he’s made he’s a good deal 
like the gentlemen who lived before him.”’ 

Chere was nothing more to be said 
after that. Both girls had risen, and 
they faced each other over the empty 
cups. Janet, shaking, saw Alison pull 
herself together, saw the crimson die 
out, as if by deliberate act of the will, in 
her sister’s face. Alison’s voice was al- 
ways a pitch or two higher than Janet’s, 
but it was clear and steady when it came. 

“Tl forgive you that, too, kid,” she 
said. ‘“‘You'll want to take it back 
sometime. ‘There are a lot of things 
coming to you that you don’t know 
about yet. Good-by.” 

Oh, Alison was intolerable! 
to her, Dick Parmelee’s betrothed, as if 
Teddy Wales were a divine revelation! 
Or even as if marriage itself made all 
that difference. It was Alison who was 
old-fashioned, who clung to  supersti- 
tions. Yet Janet felt bested by her twin. 
It was not envy—who could envy Teddy 
Wales’s wife? But this assumption of 
wisdom, of collusion with the time-spirit, 
this gospel according to Alison Wales! 
Silly! Disgusting! Janet did not go back 
to the Red Cross, and when she reached 
home she let herself in very stealthily 
and went up-stairs. She would bide her 
time before describing her interview to 
their parents. 

In late July Teddy Wales went over- 
seas, and August saw Alison’s reconcilia- 
tion with her family. Her management 
of it was a marvel to Janet. Alison did 


very 


‘To speak 


it chiefly by pretending that now, as a 
married woman, she was of their genera- 
A new aunt might have come into 


tion. 
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the family. She assumed equality with 
her parents; they could not treat her a 
an erring daughter, so sisterly was h: 

manner. She hypnotized Mrs. Conwa 

completely. In three days mother an 
daughter stopped talking and looked 
conscious when Janet came into th 
room. It was clever of Alison, and pro! 

ably the only way in which she could 
have pulled the thing off. Janet saw th 
pose as abysmal silliness; but it was not 
precisely silly, since it worked. Janet 
took on extra hours at the Red Cross 
She could not talk to Alison just then. 

August dragged to its close. Septem 
ber lagged along its way. The days had 
never been so long, Janet Conway 
thought. She spent a fortnight with an 
aunt by the seashore, but the whok 
Atlantic, become now a mere highway t 
France, made her restless, made her sad 
She found herself near hating Alison, fo: 
Alison had contrived to make Janet feel 
a fool. Every casualty-list seemed to 
repeat to her Alison’s taunting words. 
Yet she was convinced her sister was 
wrong, and prided herself secretly 
never again openly—on her own man 
who could refuse what he held to be ‘a 
rotten deal.” Janet came near develop- 
ing an “ Idylls-of-the-King ” psychology. 
Yet it was slangy, bold-faced, modern 
Alison who hit it off best with Mrs. Con- 
way. Guileful Alison, setting herself up 
as a wife among wives! “Visiting” her 
parents for the “duration,” and spend- 
ing her allotment on fal-lals! And it all 
“‘went,”’ because she took her own situa- 
tion so serenely. Mrs. Conway con- 
sulted Alison nowadays, not Janet, 
about war menus. It was Alison, too, 
who contrived to drag her mother to 
war “movies.” Worst of all, Alison, 
with her own hands, set a blue star in the 
Conways’ window, for Teddy Wales, and 
none rebuked her. Janet was fast fading 
into a Tennysonian silhouette. 

Then came Janet’s hour, fateful as 
Alison’s had been. Odd how you 
shrank from the sight of a messenger- 
boy, yet felt all the time that his message 
could never be for you! Then you 
learned that things could happen to 
you. Though for the world the war was 
temporary, it could be final for thou- 
sands—and it was not all in Belgium and 
France. 
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Mrs. Conway had the justice not to 
end Alison up with the telegram. Heav- 

she mounted the stairs herself to face 
her daughter who had grown so strange 

her since Alison’s marriage. She even 
nubbed Alison, who looked out of her 
own room to inquire as her mother 
Stupidly, sadly, like a child, she 
felt that her husband, by being absent, 
had failed her. As Janet opened the en- 
velope Mrs. Conway sank on the bed in 
a huddle of tears. But it was Alison who 

oke it to her father later that Dick 
Parmelee had been badly wounded. It 

is Alison who spun out to the family 
the fairy-tales of science, marvelous and 
lramatic stories of wounded men made 


passed. 


hole, until her elders gazed at her, 
pnotized. Only Janet looked at her 
ldly, saying. 

“You’ve never even had a first-aid 
ourse. While you were running round 


ith Nina Carmody, dressed like a 
jockey, I’ve been making the dreadful 
things they need. And so that we'll 
make them just right, they tell us why 
they need them that way. Don’t talk 

\lison went over to her and kissed her 
gently. ‘Remember, please, that my 
telegram may come any minute,” she 
answered. “Only it won’t come as 
quickly as yours did, because Ted’s only 
a non-com.” 

She did not mention that she was 
spending all the money she possessed on 
cablegrams to every human being she 
could think of in France who might get 
details of Dick Parmelee’s condition. 
That was one of the things that might 
come out between them in their old age 

or might not. 

Tragedy which has come to those 
unequipped for tragedy makes a blurred, 
inchoate record. No one shall tell, ever, 
the sufferings of children in the war; 
these fall into no vocabulary, and do not 
observe the three unities. To some ex- 
tent it has been the same with the suf- 
ferings of the young men and maidens. 
The body is more precocious than the 
mind, and Janet Conway, woman at 
every point, was none the less unready. 
Marriage or middle age should have pre- 
ceded her Calvary. She could not formu- 
late the thing that racked her; she could 
not link it to anything else. She had no 
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scheme of things, grave or cheerful, 
whereby or wherein to place it. She 
could neither curse God nor praise 
Him. Life was a panting horror, and it 
went as slowly as the racked breath of 
asthma. 

Since Alison told no one of her cable- 
grams—she fired as wild, into France, as 
a rookie at the range—they did not in- 
terrogate the tilt of eyebrows or lips 
when she came back from strange ex- 
cursions. Her reticence was not easy, 
for some answers trickled through at 
last—to Nina Carmody’s care, not to 
the Conways’—and they were very bad. 
Alison Wales puckered her face, wonder- 
ing what Janet’s cablegrams would say 
when they came. Janet’s, despatched 
through the regular channels, found a 
slower response. Alison—who had sunk 
reverence and manners in her desperate 
endeavor, who had fired her missives at 
complete strangers in high places, stop- 
ping short only of Pershing and crowned 
heads—Alison knew, and grew sick over 
the prospect of what knowledge would 
do to Janet. This was sheer misfortune, 
for Janet felt the pity and knew not 
whence it came. Inevitably she re- 
ferred it to Teddy Wales, and she dis- 
liked her twin the more because as yet 
Teddy seemed to be unscathed—most of 
all because she herself had not married 
Dick. Alison had jumped up to her 
pedestal with the graceless leap of a 
gutter-snipe, but pale Janet was con- 
scious of the pedestal. Why hadn’t she 
married Dick? Little fool! 

Perhaps the person most to be pitied 
at this time was Mrs. Conway. All 
through October she saw her daughters 
turning strange faces to each other, 
masks distorted by emotions they never 
mentioned and which one could only 
guess at. It was Alison who came to her 
first. 

‘I’m going to pull out. As far as I 
can see, Janey loathes the sight of me 
because my husband hasn’t been killed 
yet. She'll just get worse and worse if 
I stick round any longer. I'll go and 
stay with Nina for a few days, and make 
some plans. This state of things is too 
hard on you.” 


Mrs. Conway confessed that it was. 


Her quivering lip intimated that she 
would have preferred Janet to be the 
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one to go, but her refusal to say so em- 
phasized the fact that she was loyal to 
the greatel need. 

Within the hour, thus Janet to her 
mother 

“Tm going to Aunt May again, | 
think. You'll telephone me if anything 
comes. | sha’n’t stir from the house. | 
don’t want to leave you, but I’m fed up 
with Alison. Because I behaved like a 
re asonable creature and didn’t elope 
with Dick she seems to think that I’m 
subnormal. And I’ve got about all I 
can stand, as it is, without Ted Wales’s 
wife thinking she’s the law and the 
gospels.” 

“How can you, Janey?” But the 
mother’s speech could go no farther, for 
she could not tell Janet the very little 
she suspected of Alison’s activities in 
her sister's behalf. 

It was Alison who went; and Janet, 
in spite of het real relief, did not fail to 
add anothet grudge to the score. Alison 
had escaped from a home which had 
become hateful because it had witnessed 
so much suffering. For sheer dread of 
mounting the front steps to discover a 
new pain waiting, Janet stayed in- 
doors. Her own room became the stage 
for her latest drama—the place where 
she clenched her fists and smote herself 
because she had not married Dick. Even 
if he came back now, it would never be 
the same thing. They, too, should have 
had their few extravagant, unravaged 
days. But it was Alison and Teddy 
Wales who had achieved a honeymoon 
and wasn’t it like Alison’s everlasting 
luck that there was no prospect of a 
child? Janet Conway, studying her brief 
cablegram, reading the smooth, non- 
committal letters of the nurses, felt only 
one limit to what a German shell could 
do: though it could ruin your future, it 
couldn’t ruin your past—if only you had 
had the mother-wit to snatch your past. 
And Janet, in her exile and seclusion, let 
herself go farther on the passionate road 
to her lover than ever in the old days of 
their engagement. Deliberately she let 
herself long for him more explicitly than 
she had ever done before. She wanted 
his hands upon her, his lips on hers, the 
stitiing imminence of his bodily presence. 
And she might have had it. Her blue 
and white room became at times mias- 


mic with frustrated visions. And for it 
all there were no words. 

But this stage of Janet’s tragedy did 
not last long. By November she kney 
that Dick had been pretty badly shot 
up. They still did not give details, but 
there were hitches in the cablegram 
that even the censor and economy could 
not account for. Only Alison Wak 
knew the whole of it. To do her justice, 
it was her fierce fury over Janet’s ill 
luck that lent her her terrible look 
on the shouting day of the “fake” 
armistice. Janet saw only Alison, a 
mznad on the running-board of Nina’s 
car, blowing a horn; and Janet was 
shocked. She herself was living in tort- 
ure; but Alison was hideous—all pas- 
sion and slang; indecent passion, vulgar 
slang. 

We were well used to peace, though 
it was still unofhcial, by the time Dick 
Parmelee came home. Teddy Wales, in 
the Army of Occupation, kicked his heels 
beside the Coblenz bridgehead, while the 
slow hospital-ship bore Dick and _ his 
kind across a safe ocean. Safe—for this, 
and by reason of this, only. Even here 
Alison and Janet were at odds. 

“You're lucky, Janey,” said Teddy 
Wales’s wife, in the brief encounter 
and meant it, though she knew what she 
knew. 

“Lucky?” It was but another insult, 
thought young Janet. 

“Yes; you’re getting your man back. 
I shouldn’t wonder, after that last cable- 


gram you got, if he were on the way. Of 


course he'll be in a military hospital for 
a good long while, but She stopped. 

*T don’t know just what they’ve done 
to him, but I know it’s pretty bad,” 
Janet said, quietly. 

“Td be glad to have my man back 
alive, no matter what they'd done to 
him.” 

“Yes, but you had first chance at him. 
It was the Germans had first chance at 
mine.” 

The fact stood there nakedly between 
them, as it always would, and each saw 
the futility of going farther. Alison 
thrust her hands in the pockets of her 
coat and turned to leave the room. But 
at the door she faced about and came 
back. Hesitatingly she placed her hands 
on Janet’s shoulders. 
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“Take me instead of mother when you 
him first,” she pleaded. 
“Why?” 

‘Because I’ll stick it better than she 
would.” 

‘How do you know what there'll be 
to stick ?” 

“| know that mother can’t bear one 
vounded soldier walking down Fifth 
Avenue. She gets sloppy over any old 
thing in an overseas cap, if it hasa 
bandage to it. If she got into a 
hospital she’d simply be something to 


once 


mop up off the floo1 with a towel. And 
it’s all on Dick’s account, too. It cer- 
tainly never was on Teddy’s.” 

Janet mused a moment. “I think 
you're right about mother,” she said, 
finally. ‘‘The boys do break her up 

vfully. Vl go alone.” 


“You can’t. 

‘Why not?” 

[he reason could net weil be told, and 
\lison took her leave, defeated. ‘‘Oh, 
you never know—two people are always 
better, the first time. Besides, you're 
only his fiancée. The hospital people 
would like it better.” 

‘I suppose you learned that at the 
Hostess House,” sneered Janet. Then 
she relented. “I don’t mean to be a 
beast, Alison—but I’m going to marry 
him as soon as he gets here, and 
It’s pretty bad, anyhow, and I’d rather 
not have you standing by. If I’m alone, 
| sha’n’t go to pieces. If you’re there to 
lean on—well, I might lean,” she fin- 
ished, grimly. 

“All right.” Alison was sorry, but she 
whistled softly to herself as she walked 
down the street, clutching her un- 
marred husband’s latest letter in her 
pocket. After all, hers was the luck, in 
spite of this confounded policing busi- 
She’d have him by next Christmas, 
anyhow. 

Once more, however, Alison felt the 
need of putting her hand on the wheel. 
When Dick’s arrival at a hospital on this 
side was an established fact, she called 
up her father on the telephone. “If I 
break it to her, it “Il be the end of all 
relations between us,” she said. “But 
before she sees Dick Parmelee, she’s got 
to know how badly he’s been shot to 
pieces. Don’t you dare let her go down 
there without realizing. And don’t you 


ness. 
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dare tell her it came from me. Pretend 
you had a pull with General Ireland, or 
President Wilson, or somebody, and it 
came by special messenger. Pretend 
nything, but don’t let her know I knew 
it. Janet has had all the official com- 
munications, of course, and I don’t want 
her wondering how I got mixed up in it. 
I’ve known it for a long time—no mat- 
ter how; but she'll never forgive me if 
she knows I knew first. On your honor, 
Dad.” 

So the worst moment at this juncture 
turned out to be Amos Conway’s. 

Janet did not go into hysterics, as her 
fainter prototypes might have done, nor 
did she make any brief comment in the 
grand style. She showed her over- 
tenseness by insisting that they should 
go to the hospital accompanied by a 
clergyman; but her father was able to 
make her see that it would not do. He 
descended to pathological argument, and 
Janet’s idea gave way to reason. The 
main issue of whether she should marry 
Dick at all her father wisely left un- 
touched. Alison had done well not to 
pick her mother for the task. 

“But I am going to marry him.” 
Janet’ s tone indicated that she was de- 
termined to be stubborn about some- 
thing even if there was nothing to be 
stubborn about. 

“All that can come later. You are 
certainly not going to drive his tempera- 
ture up to one hundred and five the first 
time you see him by talking about any- 
thing important —and certainly not by 
trying to spring a marriage on him.’ 

“T am going to marry him,” Janet 
reiterated. 

Amos Conway was silent where Mrs. 
Conway would have discussed the future, 
and even Alison might have made the 
mistake of suggesting that Dick had 
some say in the matter. He had won his 
main point, though he could not win the 
minor point of leaving Janet at home 
when he first went to see Dick. If she 
could not be a bride, she intended 
least to behave like one. Janet and her 
father, therefore, mounted the steps of 
the hospital together. 

At the entrance Janet turned to Mr. 
Conway, and he had the reward of his 
silences. 


*T think,’ said, 


“that it will be 


> she 
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easier for Dick if you go in and see him 
hrst, for just a minute. I don’t believe 
| ought to be the very first. It will let 
him down easier. Then you come back 
to me, and [’Il go in.” 

No man ever blessed the 
torture more sincerely than 
way blessed Janet’s decision. 

\fter five minutes he 


\mos Con- 


came out and 
sat down heavily beside her. ‘‘He’s 
handsome fellow, Janey,” said Janey’s 
father. “Of course he’s very white 


white as your mother was after you and 
Alison were born—but it brings out all 
the modeling. He’s a young Greek. 
You've got good taste. And he’s \-1 
He’s a gentleman, Janey.” He 
patted her hand. “They say to wait 
a minute or two before you go in, and 
the nurse says you re not to kiss him. 
You might you might tuck a 
flower against his to-day. He’s 
crazy to see you, and you must remem- 
ber, Kiddie, that he must be humored 
like any hospital case. It doesn’t make 
a confounded bit of difference what you 
want to say to him. That'll keep. 
What you want to put your mind on 1s 
making everything easy for a sick man. 
Follow his lead. And remember, 
he added, as they both rose—‘that, no 
matter what comes of all this business, 
you’re a luckier woman than Alison ever 
will be. You flew higher.” 

It was the first balm that Janet Con- 
way’s heart had known for many a 
month. She stood like a six-vear-old 
before her father, her eyes dimmed by 
something besides self- pity. “Do you 
think I might tell him how I love him?’ 

Her father put his hands on her shoul- 
ders and looked into her wet eyes. “‘ Not 
how you love him, Janey, no. That’s 
too much for to-day. But that you do 
love him. [| think you might imply 


beside S. 


humph! 
race, 


toc . 


that, in some very inoffensive way. 
With Janet’s humorous smile, Amos 
Conway's worst moment was. over. 


she would go 
himself was old enough to 
time, given its chance, can 
any knot. Better than cutting 
it, even though the 


kinked. Not So 


learned to hate 


Janet would play up, now; 
slow. He 
know that 
unravel 
forever 
violent he had 
violence. 


cord is 


[he nurse led Janet Conway back to 
her father after the prescribed time had 
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elapsed. Mr. 


hurse, 


Conway looked at th 
not at his daughter, and foun 
reassurance. Janey must have continue: 
to play up. He never knew what hi 


own wise words had averted, and that 
poor, spent Janet’ s strength had i 
reality been all his own. ‘‘You flew 


higher ’’ was the whole secret of her sud 
den sanity. 

With those three words she had, with- 
out realizing it as yet, accepted her fate 
It would be many months before all 
things could be said—before Dick Par- 
melee could be allowed, or have strength, 
to draw up his own brief for Janet’s 
perusal. Until he was in possession of all 
the health he would ever have, she could 
not impose her point of view on him or 
fight for her own heroics. Meanwhile 
the craving for them, even, would sanely 
perish. Never, perhaps, would she have 
given up (as she was destined to do) her 
determination to marry him. Never, 
but for them, would she have seen her- 
self as incapable, for the highest reasons, 
of deflowering Dick’s moral beauty. 
Since her father hz id undertaken Alison’s 
commission to “break it to her,” she 
had known, without admitting it to her- 
self, that Dick would never let her marry 
him yt unless she could force him to 
it in the first weakness. Unsuspected by 
her, the three words worked like a leaven 
through her whole being. There was 
something bigger for her to do than to 
insist on her own heroic gesture 
namely, to set the stage for Dick’s. Dick 
wasn’t the kind of man who could be 
happy in such a marriage, no matter 
how happy she contrived to be. Janet 
remembered the Justin, where ma- 
turity had striven with immaturity. She 


must let him be a hero to the end. There 
would be bad moments—all her life (for 
she knew nothing about time) there 
would be bad moments. Damn Alison! 

and Lakewood! The clear 


curse stabbed into her misty resolutions. 
But she would find a way of holding 
Dick’s hand through the years—that 
hand which was no longer there to hold. 

Janet herself, during the long silent 
drive home through busy streets, did 
not know what was working in her, or 
that God had given Amos Conway power 
with three words to save his child whole. 
Never, never what Alison had had; but 
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elf passed in that hour. “‘ Higher’”’ 
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thing Alison never could have had. that Dick comes first. Oh, Dad” 


sy, too, was molten up, losing its she crumpled into his arms—*‘it’s go- 
lee. Alison didn’t matter—good ing to be horrid bad, but if you'll sec 


\lison. Some of the sting of youth me through, Ill find a way—for Dick 


and me to grow old together all the 


didn’t matter, either—just that it same.’ 


2 5 


wld be very high. Five minutes be- 


Amos Conway held his burden lov 





they reached home she leaned over ingly. “Dick shall come first, Janey, 
took her father’s hand. always.” 
Dad,” she said, ‘‘of course we can’t Mounting the steps, Janey saw Al 


now, | know. But when Dick can,  son’s blue star in the window with ey« 
probably go out to his brother in’ miraculously dry. Her mind full of Dich 
ifornia. Don’t you think we could Parmelee, she even forgot for the mo 
eo out there next winter for afew ment that it stood for another man 
iths? I’ve 


ck, always. 


got to be very close to “Thank God it isn’t gold!” she mut 
I want to be his best mured. ‘That is—if I can ever make 


end, forever. You must all understand Dick glad.” 


Joyous Gard 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNI 


OR thee my castle of the Spring prepares— 
On the four winds are sped my couriers; 
For thee the towered trees are hung with green; 

Once more, for thee, O queen, 

The banquet hall with ancient tapestry 

Of woven vines grows fair and still more fair; 
And ah! how in the minstrel gallery 

Again there is the sudden string and stir 

Of music touching the old instruments; 

While on the ancient floor, 

The rushes as of yore 

Nymphs of the house of Spring plait for your feet, 
Ancestral ornaments. 

And everywhere a hurrying to and fro, 

And whispers saying, ‘She is so sweet—so sweet’’; 
O violets, be ye not too late to blow, 

O daffodils, be fleet! 

For, when she comes, all must be in its place, 
All ready for her entrance at the door, 

All gladness and all glory for her face, 

\ll flowers for her flower-feet a floor; 

And for her sleep at night, in that great bed 
Where her great locks are spread, 

O be ve ready, ye young woodland strean 

To bring her back her dreams 
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BY. JOHN 


Sie YW sharply most forms 
ee ? of lifeare differentiated! 
tr The die that stamps 
NS ip each of them is deeply 
and cle: irly cut. As I 
' va sit here in my _ bush 
> ¢— 5 camp under the apple- 
trees, | see a chipmunk spinning up the 
stone wall a few yards away. His alert 
eye spies me, and he sits up a 
few moments, washes his face with that 
hurried movement of his paws over it, 
then hesitates, turns, and goes spinning 
back down the stone fence. He seems 
to sniff danger in me. He 1s living his 
life, he has a distinct sphere of activity; 
in this broad, rolling landscape he is a 
little yet of vital energy th: it hz isa ch: if- 
acter and a purpose of its own; it is 
unlike any other. How unlike the 
woodchuck in the next field, creeping 
about the meadow, storing up his winter 
fuel as fat in his own flabby body; or the 
woodpecker on the apple-tree; or the 
noisy crow flying by overhead! Each 
is a manifestation of the psychic princi- 
ple in organic nature, but each is an 
individual expression of it. The chem- 
istry and the physics of their lives are the 
same, but how different the impre ssions 
they severally make upon us! Life is 
infinitely various in its forms and activi- 
ties, though living things all be made of 
one stuff. 
Soon after the chipmunk there ap- 
pears a red squirrel going down the wall 
half-brother to the chipmunk but 
keyed to a much higher degree of in- 
tensity. He moves in spasms and sallies 
and is frisky and impish, where the chip- 
munk is sedate and timid. His arbo- 
real life requires different qualities and 
he rushes through the tree- 
he travels on bridges 
as much at home 
the birds, 





pauses, 


pe ywwe>©rs, 
tops like a rocket; 
of air; he is nearly 
amid the branches as are 


much more so than is the flying squirrel, 
which has but one trick, 
squirrel has 


while the red 


dozen. That facile tail, 
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cockade, now a shield, 
air buoy; that mocking dance, those 
derisive snickers and explosions; those 
electric spurts and dashes—what a char- 
acter he is—the very Puck of the woods! 

Yesterday a gray squirrel came down 
the wall from the mountain—a long, 
softly undulating line of silver-gray; un- 
hurried, alert, but not nervous, pausing 
now and then, but striking no attitudes; 
silent as a shadow and graceful as a 
wave—the very spirit of the tall, lichen- 
COVE red birches and beeches of the 
mountainside. When food is scarce in 
the woods he comes to the orchards and 
helds for insects and wild fruit, and any 
chance bit of food he can pick up. What 
a contrast he makes to the pampered 
town squirrel, gross in form and heavy 
in movement!—the town squirrel is the 
real rustic, while the denizen of the 
woods has true grace and refinement. 
Domestication, or semi-domestication, 
coarsens and vulgarizes the wild creat- 
ures; only in the freedom of their na- 
tive haunts do they keep the beauty and 
delicacy of form and color that belong 
to them. 

A nuthatch comes upon the apple- 
tree in front of me uttering now and 
then his soft nasal call, and runs up and 
down and around the trunk and 
branches, his boat-shaped body navi- 
gating the rough surfaces and barely 
touching them. Every moment or two 
he stops and turns his head straight out 
from the tree as if he had an extra joint 
in his neck. Is he on the lookout for 
danger? He pecks a little now and then, 
but most of the food he is in quest of 
seems on the surface and is very minute. 
A downy woodpecker comes upon the 
same tree. His movements are not so 
free as those of the nuthatch. He does 
not go head-foremost down the tree; 
his head is-always pointed upward. He 
braces and steadies himself with his tail, 
which has stiff spines at the ends of the 
quills. By a curious gymnastic feat he 


now 


now an 
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ps down the trunk inch by inch, 9 span of human history would be inade- 
his hold for a moment and in- quate to measure one of them. 

tly recovering it. Hecannot point his Nearly all the animal forms that we 

k out at right angles to the tree as know are specialized forms, like our tools 


( 
the nuthatch. 
rree-Cl eper, but a woodpecker, and cat 


fairly hard 


In fact, he 1s not a 


trate wood with his 


ik His voice has a harsh, metallic 

ring compared with that of the soft, 

childlike call of the nuthatch. His only 

ntribution to the music of the spring 

his dry-limb drum with which he seeks 

t ittract his mate whe n the love passion 
ipon him. 

Oh, these wild creatures! how clear- 

how individual, how definite they 

re! While every individual of a species 


ms stamped with the same die, the 
cies themselves, even in closely allied 
distinct 
lineaments and 
well cOncelVvE of 


Ups, are as and various in 


t il characteristics as 
Behold the 

mily of rodents, including the squirrels, 
t hares, the rabbits, the woodchucks, 
e prairi dogs, the rats and mice, the 
porcupines, the beavers—what diversity 
iumid the unity, unlikeness amid 
the sameness! It makes one marvel 

ew at the ingenuity and inventiveness 


ot Nature 


me below, some depe nding upon fleet- 


( can 


what 


some living above ground, 


CS of foot and keenness of eye for 
ifety, some upon dens and burrows 
ilways near at hand; the porcupine and 


| armor of barbed 


ills, the beaver upon his dam and his 
If they all descended 
from the same original type-form, how 
that form has branched like a tree in the 
helds—dividing and dividing and divid- 
But the likeness to the tree 
consider that no two 
alike; in fact, that they 
as pears and peaches and 


dor hog 


upon an 


sharpness of sense. 


ing ag iin! 
fails 


branc hes are 


when we 


are as unlike 


apples and berries and cherries would 
be on the same tree—all of the same 
family, but diverging widely in the 
species 


Lhe eround-dwelle rs, such as wood- 
chucks and prairie-dogs and gophers, 
have similar habits, as have the 


tree-dwellers and the 


many 
hares and rabbits. 
hat any of these rodent groups will 
branch again and develop a new species 
is in harmony with the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. But these evolutionary 
» slow that probably the whole 


proce sses 


are S 


and implements—shaped for some par- 
ticular line of activity. Man is the most 
generalized of animals; his organization 
opens to him many helds of activity. 
[he woodpecker must peck for its food, 
the kingfisher must dive, the fly-catcher 
must swoop, the hawk must strike, the 
squirrel must gnaw, the cat must spring, 
the woodcock must probe, the barn-yard 
fowls must scratch, and so on, but man 
is not thus limited. 
that can be 
Chey are for 
to smite, 


His hands are tools 
curned to 
love oO! 


a thousand uses. 
War, to Caress of 
to climb or to swim, to hurl o1 
to de lve or to build. 

he organization of most animals has 
spe cial reference to their mode of getting 
a living. That is the dominant need, and 
stamps itself upon every organism. 

Man is a miscellaneous feeder and a 
world-wide traveler, hence all climes and 
conditions are his. 


tO seize. 


He is at home in the 
Arctics or the Tropics, on the sea, on 
the land, and in the air—a fruit-eater, 
a grain-eater, a flesh-eater, a nut-eater, 
an herb-eater—his generalized anatomy 
and his diversihed mentality make the 
whole earth his dwelling-place, and all 
its thousands of treasure-houses are 
made available for his needs. 


What “diversity In unity among the 
hawks! Contrast these two familiar 
species which are nearly of a size—the 


marsh-hawk, and the hen- or red-tailed 
hawk. The formerhasthelonger tail, and 
its back is of a darker brown. We see it in 
summer beating up and down, low over 
the fields and meadows, its attention 
fixed upon the ground beneath it. At 
the same time we may see the hen-hawk 
soaring aloft, sweeping leisurely around 
in great circles, or climbing higher in 
spirals, apparently abandoning it- 
self to the JOY of its aerial freedom. 
Che hen-hawk ts a bird of leisure in con- 
trast with its brother of the marshes. 
We rarely hunting; it is either 
describing its great circles against the 
sky, apparently in the same mood that 
the skater is in who cuts his circles and 
figures upon the ice; or 
perched like a statue high up on some 
dead branch in the edge of the forest, or 


Cas\ 


see it 


else it sits 
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on some tree by the roadside, and sees 
the summer hours go by. Solitude, 
rer a sense of freedom, seem 

» be its chief delight, while we rarely 
see the marsh-hawk except when it is 
intent upon its game. It haunts the 
fields and meadows over a wide area 
like a spirit, up and down and around 
and across it goes, only a few feet above 
the ground, eying sharply every yard of 
surface beneath it, now and then drop- 
ping down into the grass, never swoop- 
ing or striking savagely, but halting and 
alighting rather deliberately, evidently 
not in pursuit of a bird, but probably 
attracted by feld-mice. The eye follows 
its course with pleasure; such industry, 
such ease of movement, such delibera- 
tion, such a tireless quest over the sum- 
mer fields—all contribute to make a 
picture which we look upon with inter- 
est. It is usually the female which we 
see on such occasions; she is larger and 
darker in color than the male, and 
apparently upon her falls the main 
support of the family. Said family is 
usually composed of three or four young 
in a nest upon the ground in a marsh, 
where it is not easy for the pedestrian 
to reach. The hunting habits of the 
hen-hawk are quite different. It sub- 
sists largely, not upon hens or poultry, 
as its name would seem to indicate, but 
upon field-mice and other small rodents, 
which it swoops down: upon from a 
point in the air above them, where it 
hovers a moment on beating wing, or 
from the top of some old stub or dry 
branch in the meadow. Its nest 1s 
usually placed fifty or more feet from 
the ground in some large forest tree, and 
is made of dry twigs and branches. I 
have found but one marsh-hawk’s nest, 
and not more than once in twenty years 
do I find the nest of a hen-hawk. 

‘Two species of our smaller hawks pre- 
sent about as sharp a contrast as do the 
two I have just described—the sparrow- 
hawk and the pigeon-hawk. It is very 
doubtful if the sparrow-hawk ever kills 
sparrows, its food being largely insects, 
though the pigeon-hawk is not above 
killing pigeons—or at least pursuing 
them with murderous intent. It is the 
terror of the smaller birds, capturing 
robins, high-holes, bluebirds, thrushes, 
and almost any other it can get its claws 
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upon. If you see a small bird hot! 
pursued by a brown hawk, the chance 
are that it is the song or field sparr 
making desperate efforts to reach th 
cover of some bush or tree. On such ox 
casions I have seen the pursued bird 
take refuge in a thorn-bush the branch: 
of which had been cropped by the cattl: 
till they were so thick and thorny that 
you could hardly insert your hand 
among them. In such cases the hawk 
is, of course, defeated, but it will beat 
about the bush spitefully in its vain 
attempts to dislodge its game. 

The sparrow-hawk is the prettiest of 
our hawks, and probably the most inno- 
cent. One midsummer when I was a bo) 
on the old farm we had a sudden visita- 
tion of sparrow-hawks; there must hav: 
been at least fifty about the old meadow 
at one time, alighting upon the fence- 
stakes or hovering on the wing above 
the grass and swooping down upon the 
big, fat grasshoppers. It was a pretty 
sight and unusual, as I have witnessed 
it only once in my life. Both of these 
hawks, I believe, nest in cavities in 
limbs of old trees. 

Our birds often differ in their habits 
much more than in their forms and col- 
ors. We have two fly-catchers singular- 
ly alike in general appearance—namely, 
the phaebe-bird and the wood-pewee— 
which differ widely in their habits of 
life. The phoebe is the better known 
because it haunts our porches and 
sheds and bridges, and not infrequently 
makes itself a nuisance from the ver- 
min with which its nest, especially its 
midsummer nest, often swarms. It is 
an early spring bird, and its late March 
or early April call, repeating over and 
over the name by which it is known, 
is a sound that every country boy de- 
lights in. The wood-pewee is a little 
less in size, but in form and color and 
manners is almost the duplicate of the 
phoebe. It is a much later arrival, 
and need not be looked for till the trees 
begin to turn over their new leaves. 
Then you may hear its tender, plaintive 
cry amid the forest branches—also a 
repetition of its own name, but with a 
sylvan cadence and tenderness peculiar- 
ly its own. It differs from the phoebe’s 


note just as the leafy solitudes of the 
woods differ from the strong, open light, 
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nd the fence-stakes and ridge-boards 
here the phoebe loves to perch. It is 
voice or cry of a lonely, yearning 
irit, attuned to great sweetness and 
iderness. The phoebe has not arrested 
attention of any of our poets, but 
pewee has inspired at least one fine 
odsy poem. I refer to Trowbridge’s 
I ewee.” 
lhe nesting habits of the two birds 
tter as widely as do their songs. The 
hoebe is an architect who works with 
id and moss, using the latter in a truly 
tistic way, except when it 1s tempted, 
it so often is, to desert the shelving 
ks by the- waterfalls or along the 
rows of the wooded slopes, for the 
painted porches of our houses or the 
ed timbers of our outbuildings, 
ere its moss is incongruous and gives 
avy the secret it so carefully seeks 
to guard. It cannot by any sleight- 
f-hand, or of beak, use moss on a mud 
st so as to blend it with a porch or 
mber background. But in the niches 
f the mossy and lichen-covered over- 
hanging rocks of the gorges and moun- 
tainsides, where its forebears practised 
the art of nest-building and where it 
still often sets up its “ procreant cradle,” 
hat in the shape of a nest can be more 
asing and exquisite than its moss- 
covered structure? Itisentirelyfit. Itis 
Nature’sown handiwork, and thoroughly 
in the spirit of the shelving rocks. 
[he pewee uses no mud and no moss. 
It uses lichens and other wild, woodsy 
things, and its nest is one of the most 
trim and artistic of wild-bird structures; 
it is as finished and symmetrical as an 
acorn-cup. It is cup-shaped, and sits 
upon a horizontal branch of beech or 
maple as if it were a grown part of the 
tree—not one loose end superfluous 
stroke about it. 
lwo other species of our fly-catchers, 
the king-bird and the great-crested fly- 
catcher, differ in form and coloration as 
much as they do in life habits—the king- 
bird being rather showily clad in black, 
gray, and white, with a peculiar, affected, 
tip-wing flight, haunts the groves and 
orchards, while the great-crested fly- 
catcher is rufous or copper-colored, with 
a tinge of saffron-yellow, and haunts 
the woods, building its nest in a cavity 
in a tree. 
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Nature repeats herself with variations 
in two of our sparrows—the song-spar- 
row and the vesper-sparrow, or grass- 
finch. The latter is a trifle the larger 
and of a lighter mottled gray-and-brown 
color, and has certain field habits, such 
as skulking or running in the grass and 
running along the highway in front of 
your team. It does not wear the little 
dark-brown breastpin that the song- 
sparrow does, and it has two lateral 
white quills in its tail which are con- 
spicuous when it flies. Its general color, 
and these white quills, suggest the sky- 
lark, and it was doubtless these features 
that led a male lark which once came 
to me from overseas, and which I lib- 
erated in a wide field near home, to pay 
court to the vesper and to press his 
suit day after day, to the obvious em- 
barrassment of the sparrow. 

The song - sparrow is better known 
than the vesper to all country people, 
because it lives nearer our dwellings. It 
is an asset of every country garden and 
lawn and near-by roadside, and it occa- 
sionally spends the winter in the Hudson 
River Valley when you have carelessly 
or thoughtfully left a harvest of weed 
seeds for it to subsist upon. It comes 
before the vesper in the spring, and its 
simple song on a bright March or April 
morning is one of the most welcome of 
all vernal sounds. In its manners it is 
more fussy and suspicious than the 
vesper, and it worries a great deal about 
its nest if one comes anywhere in its 
vicinity. It is one of the familiar, half- 
domesticated birds that suggest home 
to us wherever we see it. 

The song-sparrow is remarkable above 
any other bird I know for its repertoire 
of songs. Few of our birds have more 
than one song, except in those cases 
when a flight song is added during the 
mating season, as with the oven-bird, 
the purple finch, the goldfinch, the 
meadow-lark, and a few others. But 
every song-sparrow has at least five dis- 
tinct songs that differ from one another 
as much as any five lyrics by the same 
poet differ. The bird from its perch on 
the bush or tree will repeat one song 
over and over, usually five or six times 
a minute, for two or three minutes, then 
it will change to another strain quite 
different in time and measure, and re- 
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peat it for a dozen or more times; then 
it drops into still another and yet an- 
other and another, each song standing 
out distinctly as a new combination and 
sequence of sparrow notes. And a still 
greater wonder is that no two song- 
sparrows h ive the same repertoire. 
Each bird has its own individual songs, 
an endless and bewildering variety 1n- 
side a general resemblance. The song- 
sparrow you heat in Maine or C anada 
differs widely from the one you hear in 
the Hudson River Valley or on the 
Potomac. Even in the same neighbor- 
hood | have never yet heard two spar- 
rows whose songs were exactly alike, 
whereas two robins or meadow-larks or 
bluebirds or wood-thrushes or vesper- 
sparrows or goldfinches or indigo-birds 
differ from one another in their songs as 
little as they do in their forms and 
manners, and from one end of the coun- 
try to the other there is little or no 
Variation. 

During ten days by the sea one July 
I was greatly entertained by a song- 
sparrow which had a favorite perch on 
the top of a small red cedar that stood 
in front of the cottage where I was stay- 
ing. Four-hfths of the day at least it 
was perched upon this little cedar plat- 
form, going through its repertoire of 
song, ove! and over. Getting its living 
seemed entirely a secondary matter; the 
primary matter was the song. I esti- 
mated that it sang over two thousand 
times each day that I heard it. It had 
probably been singing at the same rate 
since May or earlier, and would probably 
keep it up till August or later. The 
latter part of July and the whole of 
\ugust of the same season I spent at 
Woodchuck Lodge in the Catskills, and 
across the road in front of the porch 
there, on the top of an old plum-tree, a 
song-sparrow sang throughout the great- 
er part of each summer day, as did 
the one by the sea, going through its 
repertoire of hve or six songs in happy 
iteration. It, too, sang about three hun- 
dred times an hour, and nearly always 
from the same perch, and, as most 
assuredly was the case with the seaside 
bird, singing within earshot of its brood- 
ing mate. . But its songs bore only the 
most remote general resemblance to 
those of its seaside brother. When, early 
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in August, the mowing-machine | 
low the grass in the meadow on ¢ 
edge of which the old plum-tree sto: 
the singer behaved as if some calamit 
had befallen it, as no doubt there h 
It disappeared from its favorite pel 
and I heard it no more except at lo: 
intervals below the hill in another he 
lhe vesper-sparrow has a wilder a1 

more pleasing song than the son 
sparrow, but has ne variety; so far as n 
ear can judge, it has only the one sweet 
plaintive strain in which it indulg 
while perched upon a stone or bould 
»r bare knoll in a hill pasture or by 
remote roadside. The charm of its sor 
is greatly enhanced by the soft summ: 
twilight in Ww hich it is so ofte n uttere< 
it sounds the ve spers of the fields. Th 
vesper-sparrow is invariably a groun 
builder, placing its nest of dry grass 11 
the open with rarely a weed or tuft ot 
grass to mark its site. Hence its erg 
or young often fall victims to the sharp 
eyed, all-devouring crows, as they lea: 
their clamorous broods about the sum 
mer pastures. The song-sparrow mot 
frequently selects its nesting-place in 
grassy or mossy bank by the roadside 
or in the orchard, though it ofte: 
leaves the ground to take to a low bush 
or tangle of vines on the lawn. 

We have two other sparrows that ar 
close akin—indeed, almost like fruit on 
the same tree, yet with clear-cut differ 
ences. I refer to the “‘chippie,” o 
social sparrow, and the field, or, as | 
prefer to call it, the bush sparrow—two 
birds that come so near being duplicate: 
of each other that in my boyhood | 
recognize ‘-d only the one species the 
chipping-sparrow, so much at home in 
the orchard and around the door-yard. 
Few country persons, I fancy, discrimi- 


nate the two species. They are prac- 
tically of the same size and same man- 
ners, but differ in color. The bush- 


sparrow is more russet, has a russet 
beak and feet and legs, and its general 
appearance harmonizes more with coun- 
try surroundings. The two species diffe: 


in about the same way that the town 
dweller differs from his rustic brother. 
But in the matter of song there 1s no 
comparison—the strain of the bush- 
sparrow being one of the most tendet 
and musical of all our sparrow songs, 
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pet 


He 
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le that of the “chippie,” or the hair- 
|, as it is often called, is a shuffling 
etition of a single unmusical note. 
wild scenes and field solitudes are 
ected in the bush-sparrow’s song, 
le that of the “‘chippie’s” 1s more 
vestive of the sights and sounds near 
aunts of men. The pure, plaintive, 
like strain of the bush-sparrow—a 
r scroll of tender song heard in 
prophetic solitude of the remote 
on a soft April or May morning is 
me one of the most touching and 
sing bits of bird music in the whole 

id year. 

[he swarms of small sparrows that 
sees in August and September in the 
yards and along the bushy high- 
s are made up mostly of bush- 
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sparrows. There is little doubt but 
that these birds at times peck and hag- 
gle the grapes, which ‘“‘Chippie” neve 
does. The bush-sparrow builds the 
more compact and substantial nest, 
using more dry grass and weedy growths, 
and less horse-hair. It is the abundant 
use of hair that has given “‘Chippie”’ the 
name of the hair-bird. 

lhe hair-bird appears the more strik- 
ingly dressed of the two. Its black 
beak and legs, the darker lines on its 
plumage, the well - defined, brick - red 
patch on its head easily separate it to 
the careful observer from the other 
species. When you have learned quickly 
to discriminate these two kinds of spar- 
rows, you have made a good beginning 
in conquering the bird kingdom. 


Garland of Memories 


BY HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


OULD that I sat within some pleasant glade 
Where I could hear the throstle tune his song, 
Or watch the sunlight play in shadows long 

Over the meadows, back into the shade. 

Could learn to know that beauty cannot fade, 
That once a song is sung the air still clings 
About the spirit of the one who sings— 

That nothing ever dies that once was made. 


Then should I feel that life was not in vain, 
Tho’ sadly dark and seared its flowers had lain 
In the deep dust about my weary feet; 
And I should gather up each withered stem 
To weave a garland—oddly bitter-sweet— 
Then wear it—a symbolic diadem. 











The Magnificent Suarez 


BY MARY 


TF em . a0 HI R I are two por- 
ey ae > traits of Alison Suarez 


t 


ye 


4 





om PUES eS a pale baby, holding to 
the hand of a tall, turbaned, black 
woman. In its blacks and its colorful 
whites it is reminiscent of Manet. There 
are two spots of color, the child’s scar- 
let mouth and a big scarlet book that 
she lugs along under one arm. The first 
picture hangs in a famous museum and 
its name 1s ** [he Child with the Book.”’ 

lhe other picture of Alison hangs in 
Gregory Blake’s library and is unknown 
except to a few of Blake’s friends. That 
he keeps it where it 1s marks the stead- 
fastness of his courage, since it points 
out to him daily the limitations of his 
temperament and places a sharp boun- 
dary to the confines of his power, Maybe 
he has gone as far as he has through the 
realization of his failure, which he meas- 
ured in the absurd title of the picture. 
It is called ‘The Sleeping Princess.” 
Zuloaga painted it. It is of a young 
girl in a white frock, with a face as pale 
as the moon 
Zuloaga’s strange landscapes in which 
there is a glint of a cruel sea behind a 
walled town and a high heaven curling 
above her head, whose furthest distant 
horizons have in them the menace of a 
storm. And witht this background sits 
the girl in the white dress, in her lap 
the same red book bound in crushed 
morocco, tooled with a coat of arms. 
There is a hint of the weariness of dis- 
appointed youth in her pose, a vague and 
questioning disillusion in her steady 
eyes. Lhe picture of a gallant, proud 
woman and not one who belonged to 
either this time or this country, with 


her smooth, wide forehead and her deep 
eyes placed far apart under the arch of 
her dark brows 


There is in her relaxed pose the look 


HEATON 


Dia | — ia \ Cordoba. Both of 

1 are . 
&4 | ~ them are masterpieces, 
br) Ry though only one of 
=v ¢ them is famous: one of 


Behind her unrolls one of 


VORSE 


of some one who has waited a lone ti 
and rather hopelessly, a touch of forlo: 
ness in her aspect and of a vague si 
prise as of one who has awakened ar 
looked out, saying, ‘‘What am I doi 
here in this strange land?” 

When Alison looked at the pictu 
when it was finished, she turned t 
Zuloaga and said: 

** That 1s not how I look.”’ 

‘You mean it is not what you are,’ 
said Zuloaga. ‘‘How could I tell what 
you are, since you yourself do not 
know?” 

“That girl is quieter than I,” said 
Alison, and then Mrs. Sturgess, Alison’ 
grandmother, came for her and th 
negro woman, Alison’s nurse, who had 
been waiting for her, picked up the red 
book of the portrait. 

Chat red book was Alison’s explana- 
tion. In it an eighteenth-century chron 
cler had recorded the annals of the great 
and powerful house of de Suarez y Cor 
doba. At that moment that picturesque 
and illustrious family had dwindled to 
two lads. José, son of Matilda and Jesus 
Emanuel de Suarez y Cordoba, had run 
away as a lad of eighteen. He was 
supposed to have taken ship for the 
Western Islands, and to have perished 
during the voyage. 

It remained for Luis to carry on the 
splendid traditions of the 
Suarez. This book was no mere chroni- 


cle of a family; it was the chronicle of 


the glories of Portugal, a story of em- 
pire and perilous adventure across seas, 
a story, too, of drama and passion, as 
well as of power and dominion. Twice, 
at least, the Suarez had mixed the 
blood with that of the Moors; once with 
the daughter of the Shereed Abrahim 
Ben Ali; once when Francisco Suarez 
y Cordoba, then governor of the city ot 
Arzila on the west coast of Morocco, 


returned home with Fadma, daughter of 


the great chieftain, Abdullah Edriss EI 
Barasin—a romance in itself, this story, 


house of 
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here love had blossomed in the heart 

» battle and this was in character with 

s proud and ambitious race, for it was 

eir habit to love as suddenly as a flash 

lightning. ‘These Suarez were men 
ho never married beneath them spir- 
iliy; they loved proud and coura- 
is women, still and beautiful, with 
rts of flame. : 

Padma, the daughter of Sheik Ab- 

llah Edriss, had been of this breed. 

r loveliness had left its imprint forever 
, their blood, for always and always the 

ughters of the house of Suarez rein- 

nated themselves in her beauty. 

In our own day there landed at New 
Orleans Francisco de Cordoba, an im- 
verished cadet of the house of Suarez. 
He had come to this country by the 
ious path of the West Indies and 
New Orleans he had met Lois Sturgess, 
nd in her dark, quiet beauty he had 

n a woman of his own house. 

It see med to Lois Sturge ss’s family that 
had hardly met each other when 
ve them the choice of an elope- 

nt or of allowing an immediate mar- 
iage. Then her brother Charles chal- 
lenged Francisco to a duel. Francisco 

wounded in the right arm. He had 

not hred as the word was given. He then 

iborately shot off the stalk of a red 

se twenty feet behind his adversary 
nd fainted. 

(here was nothing for it then but to 
llow the marriage to proceed. It was 

sidered a mésalliance both by the 
le Cordobas and the Nevers, but Fran- 

sco and Lois lived happily ever after- 
ward. Whether they would have re- 
mained so for a long lifetime no one 
could tell, for when they had been nfar- 
ried three years and Alison was two, 
they both died in an epidemic of yellow 
fevel 

One day there landed in New York 
an imperious baby with a face as pale as 
ivory in the moonlight and a mouth like 

scarlet pomegranate blossom, carried 
by a tall negress in a turban—a strange 
and exotic flower to be cast up on the 
shores of Manhattan. 

It was in the home of her grand- 
mother, old Mrs. Sturgess, that the 
great painter saw Alison and painted the 
picture of “‘The Child with the Book.’ 
She grew up reading it, speaking in 
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Portuguese with the negress from the 
Western Isles who had come to New 
Orleans by who knows what chance? 

It was no easy thing for an old lady 
of Knickerbocker descent to inherit a 
Moorish princess for a grandchild, about 
whom the only familiar thing was het 
name. There was something absurd 
even in this cool, satin-smooth, Northern 
name, a blond name if ever there was 
one, given to her by her mother in com 
pliment to her own Northern blood 
And it was the only hint of the North 
there ever was about Alison. 

They were an odd pair by the tims 
that Alison began to go around with her 
grandmother in various polite drawing- 
rooms—the little pink-and-white Dutch- 
woman, and Alison, a tall, silent girl of 
sixteen, with deep eyes and her head 
held, as her grandmother was wont to 
say with some impatience, as though she 
were the Empress of India. 

‘Before you know it,” one of her 
friends warned her, “‘you’re going to 
have a beauty on your hands. If I were 
in your place, I’d take her to Europe and 
marry her off there.” 

Her beauty demanded space about it, 
a decoration of beauty. She would have 
been as out of place in a small suburban 
house, her grandmother’s friends pointed 
out to Mrs. Sturgess, as a palanquin in a 
Harlem flat. There was something em- 
barrassing in Alison’s young and serious 
magnificence. There was no answer for 
her except a marriage as magnificent as 
herself. But Alison refused to be inter- 
ested in a marriage, magnificent or other- 
wise. Suitors she treated with an im- 
passable friendliness. In the face of a 
sudden outbreak of passion she seemed 
frozen, as if in surprise. And yet, as 
her grandmother knew, Alison went out 
in love to all those about her. 

Her aloofness made her the more de- 
sirable. She was one of the few girls of 
whom it could be said with truth that 
she had only to choose. In the end life 
handed her everything but love, for 
when Gregory Blake fell in love with 
her, fate gave her a man whose power 
was as far reaching as that of a great 
ruler. 

Why couldn’t she love him? He was a 
man to touch the imagination. He 
touched Alison’s; his humility won her 
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friendship, for he was a proud man and 
one used to having his way with the 
world. Still she hesitated. To her 
grandmother's, ““What are you going 
to do?” Alison said: 

“| don’t know.” 

‘“*He’s a man for any one to be proud 
of,” said Mrs. Sturgess. 

Alison let drift out in the tone of some 
one who argues aloud with herself: 

**T shall never fall in love.” 

“Do you like him?” asked Mrs. Stur- 
gess. 

“T like him very much,” said Alison. 

She raised her eyes to her grandmoth- 

er’s as if submissive to some inscrutable 
fate. For a moment a sudden compas- 
sion stabbed the older woman as with a 
knife. It was as though Alison asked, 
‘Why should no one stir my heart with 
love?” It was as if a singer was stricken 
down, a painter blinded. Alison’s eyes 
held such regret that her grandmother 
wished to take her in her arms and cry 
over her. 

It had been a brief courtship and 
Gregory pled for a short engagement. 
This was how matters stood when Alison 
went to a fishing village with her grand- 
mother, for Alison had a thirst for the 
sea. Here, with the wide horizons about 
her, she grew strong, and the feeling she 
had had at first as of some irreparable 
loss, of what she knew not, slid from her, 
and when, two weeks before her mar- 
riage, Gregory Blake came to see them, 
at first she was gladder to see him than 
ever before. 

After a few days her sense of having 
been robbed of something precious re- 
turned to her. She waked up early and 
the sea called to her. She stole out of 
the house into the early stillness and 
walked down the path that led from the 
cliff to the beach. For a moment she 
gazed into the pallor of the morning. 
‘The sea moved slowly, like some supple 
living thing beneath the covering of a 
texture incredibly smooth. It moved 
and swayed, but not a ripple broke its 
surface. White clouds piled themselves 
into the far vault of heaven and were 
reflected again in the pale mirror of the 
sea. 

Alison stepped slowly into the water 
and swam out and out into the shining 
day. Life ebbed back; she felt at peace 
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again, her identity lost and merged in 
the intense pallor of the sea. It bore he 

up, washed over her, its obliterating 
waters comforted her. She swam with 
out feeling any fatigue. 

Far out in the bay a small sloop la 
at anchor, and she climbed upon it an 
stood there, a vague feeling of pleasant 
lassitude enveloping her. Far off ther: 
was a splash of oars, and a bright do 
made out across the water and cam: 
toward her. She watched it with eyes 
that held no speculation, as if for a mo 
ment life had stopped and was in suspen- 
sion between the arch of sky and sea. 

In all the bay this little boat was the 
only moving thing. The man in it was 
in a bathing-suit, and he rowed along as 
if lost in the beauty of the morning, < 
if he, too, were under the same spell of 
the pale beauty of the day. As she 
watched him, Alison found herself think- 
ing that here was some one who had 
power. There was a splendid, uncon- 
scious magnificence in his poise, a sever- 
ity in his face, as of one who very young 
has had the command of others. 

He rowed past her, making toward a 
black boat moored farther out, Alison 
following him with her eyes. Then he 
checked himself in the midst of a stroke 
and turned about as though her glance 
had been her hand upon his shoulder. 
For a moment their eyes theld each 
other as though deep within them there 
leaped up some glad recognition. Then 
he turned his head away and sat there, 
reflecting deeply, as though making a 
momentous decision. Alison watched 
him, her heart beating as though some- 
thing of importance to her was at 
stake. In a moment he had decided. He 
straightened himself, flicked the pale 
water with his oar, and swung the boat 
around. Boat and man were silhouetted 
against the surface of the water, violent 
and dark. He rowed back toward Alison, 
his eyes on her. He came slowly, creep- 
ing across the water, as though he were 
drawn there by some force outside him- 
self. ‘There was a startled look on his 
face, as though he were vaguely shocked 
at what he was doing, as though he could 
not understand it, as though he would 
have been glad of some means of escape. 
His eyes on her, he seemed mutely ask- 
ing her why he returned, thrown out of 
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And she sat 
there, frightened also, gladness like a 
warm tide flooding her, a sense of weak- 
ness invading her. He held his oars at 
rest and looked at her speculatively, and 
hen he spoke it was with an effort, as 
f what he had to say had some impor- 
tant message lying beneath the words. 

‘Did you swim out here so far?” he 


the even balance of his day. 


asked. The low cadence of his voice was 
blurred with some foreign accent, un- 


familiar to her. 
““Ves,”? she answered. 
“You swim far. Do you wan’ I tak’ 


you back?” 

~ ©7T thought I'd swim first,” said Ali- 
n 
He waited at this as though giving her 


to look at him. He waited with 
1e stillness that one might have shown 


time 
t 


in. the presence of some wild creature 
one did not wish to frighten. Then he 

id, humbly: 

“Will you let me swim with you?” 

She looked at him gravely while he 
waited as though for a verdict, his lips 
lightly parted. 

‘Ves,’ she answered. 

He threw the painter to her and she 
caught it; he came aboard and made 
fast to a cleat. 

“You can dive?” he asked Alison. She 
shook her head. ‘‘ Then come down like 


this—see!”’ He let himself over the 
side and steadied her gently. He still 


had an air of vague surprise, as though 
suddenly the morning had blossomed 
into some wonder. He swam beside her 
and then forged ahead, turning from 
dark 
Now he smiled back 
at her reassuringly as though to say, 
“You see, you were right to come with 
me.” Presently she turned back and 
again he helped her into the boat. 

\lison sat opposite him and_ they 
looked at each other, smiling slightly, 
content enveloping them in the intimacy 
of the small boat, surrounded by the 
wide impersonality of the sea. 

“You Portugee girl?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Alison. 

“T think you Portugee girl. You ’ain’ 
been here long? I ’ain’ seen you before.” 

“IT come from away,” said Alison, 
vaguely. 

““My name is Manuel,” he told her. 


side to side as he swam, his arms 
against the water. 


MAGNIFICENT 


SUAREZ 
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“Mine is Alison.” 
**Al’son,”” he repeated, *Al’son.”’ Her 
name on his lips was a caress. “You 


come to-morrow?” he asked 

“Yes,”’ she answered 

She ran back to the house dazzled as if 
by too much light, and fled to her room 
She had a feeling as though she had been 
new born, as though the sea had washed 
from her all her life that had gone before. 

When she met,him the next day and 
they flew toward each other as though 
on the wings of the morning suddenly 
he lost the consciousness of himself in 
what he saw in her face The open 
rose, the sky at dawn, kept as little back 
and were as little conscious of what they 
pave. 

“You wan’ to row out with me?” he 
aske d he r. 

Without speaking, she stepped into 
the dory and he rowed out into the bay 
with his long, even strokes 
of the day was different; the sea was a 
deeper blue, a fresh breeze ruffled its 
surface with an occasional plume of 
white; three vessels swept out of the 
harbor. Very far off was a fleet of winged 
fishing-boats that seemed no bigger than 
gulls, and on the far horizon 
smudge of smoke from some _ passing 
tramp. The highways of the sea to-day 
were crowded. 

He seemed to her to be gifted with the 
power of second sight, for what to het 
were white flecks to him were boats 
whose names he knew. They slid past 
a long, sleek vessel built like a yacht. 

**Mine,”” he said. ‘I’m the youngest 
captain of them all,” he added. There 
was pride in his voice and the shyness of 
a man who confesses to riches and posi- 
tion. Then for a moment he talked 
about this boat of which he was the 
master and the slave, understanding it 
and obeying it; his assets in the game of 
life his skill and knowledge, his daring 
and judgment; his adversary the uncer- 
tain might of the sea. 

He threw his talk between them like 
a screen to hide them from a too swift 
knowledge of themselves, to blur the 
unbearable sweetness of moment 


‘The temper 


Was a 


of the 


with talk of visible things, but his speech 
was to her as a window through which 
she looked in on another world where 
she saw him, strong and wise. 


He asked 
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her no questions. As he set her upon 
the beach, “To-morrow I shall come,’ 
he told her. Me left it for her; he did not 
assume she would be there; he would. 

For three days she went out of the 
house each morning as surely as the tide 
might ebb or the moon rise. She made 
no excuses to herself, made no account 
ing. 

In the daytime she continued the 
preparations for her approaching mar- 
riage. She talked to Gregory Blake. It 
was impossible not to see the change in 
her; it seemed as if life flowed swiftly 
through her for the first time. 

(he fourth morning she was late re- 
turning. Manuel said good-by to her 
with his accustomed gravity and stood 
there watching her as she went up the 
beach and climbed the steep path of the 
cliff. She dressed quickly and found 
Gregory and her grandmother waiting 
for her. 

“Who was that you were rowing 
with?” her grandmother asked, lightly. 
The color ebbed from Alison’s cheeks 
and then flooded them. 

‘I don’t know,” she said, in a tone of 
wonder. 

“You don’t know?” her grandmother 
repeated. ‘‘You don’t know?” 

‘*He is a Portuguese,” said Alison, 
with the air of explaining some riddle. 

She sat down; the room grew dark 
around her. She did not know his name; 
she knew nothing except that he had 
said “To-morrow.” Blake turned away 
and looked from the window out at sea. 
There was a silence and then Alison 
colored again hotly. For these days 
the realities of life had been obliterated 
and now knowledge of herself had come 
to her, suddenly and burning like a 
tropical dawn. 

She felt violated and despoiled, as 
though her heart had been wrenched 
from her body, as if a secret of which 
she herself was unconscious had been 
cried aloud. She looked at Gregory and 
her grandmother with a defiant hostility. 
Then she reflected that they had said 
nothing. They had seen her from a win- 
dow being rowed ashore and asked her 
who her companion was. It was she 
with her telltale blushes that had 
shouted in their ears the knowledge of 
this unbelievable business. Now her 
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grandmother said, with an attempt at 
lightness: 

“A Portuguese boatman?” 

To which Alison answered, seriously 

“They don’t have boatmen here 
he’s the captain of a vessel.” 

They ate breakfast, their voices say 
ing one thing, their eyes another. |: 
seemed to Alison that there was nothin; 
in the world to do. It was intolerable to 
sit at breakfast this way, to listen with 
unbelieving ears to commonplaces which 
dropped from one’s own lips. The clash 
of desire with reality appalled her. 

One thing stood out. There could be 
no to-morrow for her! With her self- 
knowledge, to-morrow was wiped out, 
and, in her grandmother’s presence, the 
whole preposterous business stood out 
before her. Yet because there was no 
to-morrow life was robbed of meaning. 
So strong had been the new and flooding 
emotion that swept over her that she 
had not measured it or given it a name. 
And now a film of fact obscured its 
purity, the fact of her marriage, not two 
weeks away. Impossible she should 
marry Gregory; impossible, too, that 
this stranger should mean to her more 
than all the fabric from which her life 
had been woven. This new thing was 
terrible and sweet and insupportable. 
She wished passionately that she could 
return to that quiet before the silence 
of her heart had been shattered into a 
thousand dissonances. 

Outside, the fog had swept in upon 
them. It had mufHled the sea and 
blanketed the windows. The willow- 
trees but a few feet away were now 
spectral presences, from whose almost 
invisible branches great tears fell. The 
fog called to her consolingly. She had 
to go away from the necessity of speech; 
she had to go away where she could 
put some order into life. With an effort 
she arose. 

“| think I shall go to walk,” she said. 

She did not meet her grandmother’s 
eyes. Gregory looked down at his plate. 
He did not offer to accompany her. No 
one spoke for a moment. They had sat 
as though under some appalling shadow, 
a catastrophe to which they feared to 
give aname, something too unbeliev- 
able for them to give it credence, the 
sort of thing to which one must say, 
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: This 


can’t be true; this is my own 
imagining.’ 

\lison went down the road, turned up 
4 lane and struck into a little trail that 
led out to the sand-dunes. The damp of 
the fog closed gratefully about her. 

She felt as though she had betrayed 
fe itself, since her life was to be with 
Gregory, and if she could not love him 
then the treasure of her love should have 
been kept inviolate for his children. 
\nd now her heart had gone out of her 
nd left her an empty shell. And yet she 


new that she must see Manuel again; 
omehow she must see him—at least, 


fe and Gregory could spare her a good- 
by. She did not blind herself with the 
thought “ Perhaps Manuel doesnot care.” 
he knew he cared. It was as if thei 
lives, in the wordless splendor of those 

srnings, had been fused together. How 
tear herself from him? There was no 
nswer. 


[he path had grown narrower, ferns 


nd low bushes veiled it; it was as 
hough she were floating in a sea of 
rreen, which melted into the thick 


inket of the fog. She could see only a 
feet ahead of her. She heard the 
tep of some one approaching and 
tood still, for few people came to the 
nviolate solitude of the woods which 
suched down low and secret and un- 
tamable. She stood still and waited. 
(hen she saw a tall form outline itself 
ith a penumbra of fog about it, and 
then Manuel stood before her, splendid 
nd smiling. 

‘How should I find you here?” he 
aid. “I have looked for you in all the 
Whenever | go to the town I 
look for you and I never fin’ you. I ask 
-no one knows. No one can 
tell me w’ere you live. You live out on 
the sand mebbe?”’ 

She could have cried out to him not 
to smile at her like that. She could not 
bear that he should show her that he 
cared. 

“1 think you know you must come,” 
he told her. 

He held out his arms and would have 
taken her to his heart. She put up a 
warning hand and he, struck by the 
tragic gravity of her gesture, dropped 
his arms by his side a stood watching 
her. 


streets. 


juestions 
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“What is it, Al’son?”’ In his anxiety 
he spoke hardly above a whisper. 

“You could not find out where I 
live,” she said, “because I live in the 
big house above the cliff where we swim. 
No one knew in the village whom you 
asked for because I am Alison de Cor- 
doba—and because next week I’m going 
to be married.” 

They stared at each other, white- 
lipped. This morning she had laughed 
with him and he knew that she was rosy 
with love. This morning they had said 
to each other those small meaningless 
things that all had one meaning and 
whose meaning is “I love you.”” Then 
into the silence Alison’s voice drifted. 

“Why did you turn around?” she 
said. ‘‘Why did you turn around and 
come back?’ Her words gave speech to 
him. He muttered as if to himself: 

“In a week—in a week! I know you 
now! I hear of you everyw’ere. Every 
one speaks of you in town—they call 
you ‘Sleeping Princess.’ The man you 
marry, | know him, too. I see him go 
past. Who does not know that man you 
marry? They say he is more rich than 
a king! What mak’ you come, Al’son? 
What mak’ you come?” He cried this 
out, not in accusation but as if in tor- 
ment. “*What mak’ you come to me?” 
he cried again. “Before I see you I 
don’ look at girls! My heart has never 
speak to me. W’en I look around and 
see you on that boat I know the reason 
for it. Too late—too late!” He lifted 
his hands and dropped them in a gre at 
gesture of abnegation as if measuring 
what he had to give against the power 
of the earth. His face was blanched, his 
mouth compressed, lines were around it 
as one who undergoes torture in silence, 
and Alison stood before him without the 
power to help him. 

“1 suffer, too,” she said at last. 

They were shut in as though into a 
small room. The enveloping green hid 
them to their knees; the dropping of 
mist from invisible trees, slow, lugu- 
brious, like the slow dropping of tears, 
was the only sound. Then Manuel drew 
himself up in a sudden resolve; he shook 
himself as though throwing down some 
paralyzing burden. 

“Good-by,” he said. 
Al’son.” 
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He made off; the fog swallowed him 
She ran after him, but he had left the 
path. She could not hear him. Sh 
imagined him standing still, as invisible 
as if he had stepped into another dimen- 
sion. She stood quiet and listened. No- 
where was there a sound except the sad 
dropping of water from the trees and 
far off the noise of the fog-bell ang dis- 
tant vessels warning 
danger. 


one 


lhe intolerable day dragged its long 
hours to a close. Wherever she looked 
there were anxious eyes. Lassio walked 
around as if she knew she was witnessing 
the funeral of love and hope in Alison’s 
heart, as though in her dark face she 
mirrored forth Alison’s inner despair. 
Alison felt she could have borne it better 
if her marriage had been distant; if she 
could only have given the love which 
had been born so out of season time for 
decent burial and could have mourned it. 

The end of the next day found her 
with her need of solitude as imperious 
as thirst. Toward evening she went out 
of the house and got into her dory and 
rowed out toward the’ west. The fog 
had lifted, but sullen banks of it encir- 
cled the horizon and now the setting sun 
turned it into an incandescent glory. 
Small scarlet clouds, like tatters of 
flame, swept the sky and, on the other 
side of heaven, dark clouds piled them- 
selves up in sinister menace—clouds 
which reflected the glory of the dying 
day in the heart of their somber masses 
and mirrored themselves again in the 
ominous smoothness of the bay. 

\lison rowed out past the small boats 
inshore and out to the big fishing-ves- 
sels. She rowed under the bow of 
Manuel's vessel. Dark-faced men were 
clustering on the deck; they were pre- 
paring to take in the pale, lofty sails 
which had been shaken out to dry. She 
rowed on until the sand spit of the 
Point suddenly swallowed the harbor. 
She was alone with the menace of the 
dying day and the sinister calm of the 
banked clouds. Alison knew only one 
thing and that was that she was alone, 
away from the gloomy eyes of Lassio. 

Alison’s dory was the only thing that 
stirred in the expectant quiet. She rowed 
as though driven. She could escape from 
their compassionate, questioning eyes, 


another of 
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but what she could not escape from w 
the total unreason of it all, that lit 
should have given love to her when 
would be the last betrayal to accept 
She could not escape this, nor her sen 
of desperate loss as if life had bee 
drained of worth and beauty. 

Sudden darkness obscured the world 
It was as if darkness had been turned o1 
as one might turn on a light. Aliso: 
was far out on the sea—the sand-dune 
of the Point crouched low to her right 
and the water was like a polished floor ot 
black marble. No breath stirred any 
where. She looked up into the menac 
of the sudden darkness; she knew shi 
looked at danger. For the first time she 
saw the empty sea. She looked around 
her, surprised. The menace seemed to 
move toward her from the darkness, a 
living thing, for this darkness held the 
relentless fury of a sudden storm. She 
watched it come with tranquillity, al 
most impersonally, almost with a feeling 
of relief. Now there was nothing to do 
but wait, nothing she could do. A 
weight was lifted from her spirit. “| 
wonder if | shall be afraid?” she thought. 
Then suddenly came the knowledge that 
she would not. She had been torn in 
conflict and now she had the rest of 
conviction. She would not be afraid to 
die. here was no fear in her anywhere. 
That was what she had come out here 
to find. She had sought the immense 
solitude of the outer sea to learn this. 
Well, if she was not afraid of death, 
neither was she afraid of life! Now she 
saw with a luminous clarity that the 
answer to all of life was to face it with 
courage. 

Far off she heard the lament of the 
coming wind, full of moaning, a thin 
sound, as menacing as a whicker of flame. 
She sat there awaiting its coming, her 
life as still as the oily flow of the sea. It 
was as if for a moment she had stepped 
on to the outside of life. She sat there 
relaxed, at rest, obedient to fate, ready 
to live or die. 

Then she became aware of the noise 
of a panting dory that came and went, 
its lights now turning in this direction, 
now in that, searching, like a creature 
in pain. Then came a blinding flash of 
lightning and for a moment the motor 
dory and Alison’s little boat were sil- 
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uetted black and violent against the 
a. Now the dory came toward her and 
om the hollow of night came Manuel’s 


ce, 

‘Al’son, quick! Quick, Al’son"’ 

He helped her aboard and then the 
wind hit them, incredible in its fury. 
[he painter was wrenched from Manuel 

though by invisible hands and Alison 

her dory go scudding into the night, 
a panic-stricken phantom. 

He snatched her into the little pilot- 
house and set his hand to the wheel. The 
full fury of the storm swept over them, 
flattening the face of the water while 
they fled before it, the vessel leaping like 

frightened, living thing. The wind 

reamed and tore at them, the seas 
combed over the boat, the rudder spun 
in midair. They labored on, fighting 

th death, she reading their danger in 
his tace. 

[hen their eyes met and they laughed 
together. They laughed at the night and 

wind and at death. For a moment in 
embrace of their comprehension they 

ld defy life’s irony. They were glad 

the face of danger; hey were to- 

ther and they laughed at death, savor- 
its oblivion, defying its power and 
the fury of the sea. There, in the im- 
iense solitude of night and storm, they 
easured mutely their courage and their 
pride. Her life was forfeit to him. He 
ne had seen her go. He had left his 
wn vessel and followed her out into 
the screaming blackness. Now they 
faced each other, their eyes pleading, 
their lips mute. But those who have 
urage to face death must have courage 
so to face life. 

They gained the sudden peace of the 
harbor and he swung inshore, lifting her 
over the wet sand of the beach in his 
arms. For a moment her life had been 
his and it was as if in a gesture he laid 
it at her feet. 

‘My vessel goes out to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘I shall see you before then. I 
shall come to say good-by.”’ 

She went back into her house as 
though returning from a far journey over 
years. Gregory had been out to look 
for her and had just come back. They 
had not known of her danger; they had 
not known she had been on the sea. She 
told them briefly what had happened 
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and left them staring blankly at the 
specter of disaster. 

He came the next morning and Lassio 
ushered him in. She stood silent and 
waiting, her somber eyes on him. He 
went up to Mrs. Sturgess and greeted her. 

“Tam Manuel Suarez,” he said. He 
looked at them level-eyed, and then he 
turned to Alison. “I have come to bring 
you these,” he said. “These rose-trees 
came from the Western Islands. I have 
come to wish you happiness and say 
good-by, and I am glad to meet the man 
you marry.” 

Lassio stood back among the curtains; 
Mrs. Sturgess sat with her eyes upon 
him. Manuel Suarez stood before Alison 

her own kinsman. He bowed gravely 
to Gregory Blake. 

“You are fortunate,” he said, 
you have so much to give.” 

They stood opposite each other, two 
great lords of two opposing civilizations, 
adventurers both of them, both of them 
masters of men, both of them instinct 
with power, Manuel Suarez splendid 
with the magnificent arrogance of 
strength, accustomed to the open spaces 
of the sea; Blake, the son of to-day, 
master of men and machines, proving 
himself by the quick use of the inhuman 
imaginings of the men of science. For a 
moment they met on equal terms, as do 
the great men of earth, and yet in every 
turn of Manuel’s head and the quality of 
his gestures it was as if he had come to 
show them all that this woman belonged 
to him more than she could belong to 
any of them, as if he had come to show 
how alien she was to them, as though by 
his mere presence he made them under- 
stand their meagerness. For if he be- 
longed to another civilization, Alison 
also belonged to the old world of her 
adventurous fathers and the open sea. 
Gregory and all the power he had was 


“that 


vanquished by the call of something 
which is as deep as love —the im- 
memorial spirit of a people. For Alison 


belonged irrevocably to her own proud 
race since her heart could quicken only 
for her own people. 

So they stood for a moment and Alison 
between them. It was as if they waited 
for her; it was as if they said, ‘‘ Here 
you have love and your heart’s desire 


and here is power and the keys of the 
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world.” So the thre 


of them played 
out the il drama hetore a negress ind the 


little old lady, Vianuel silent and splen 
did, while th thanked him, like a 
prince who, since he has not the kingdom 
of the earth to give, will not offer the 
kingdom of spirit “What can I 
offer,” he seemed ti ‘against your 
tangible gifts?” 

\ bleak smile played around Alison’s 
mouth, color ebbed from her face, and 
the re Wa abo if he 1 the sternness of 
youth. She made her own choice, and 
it was neither the choice of power not 
love. She chose to keep faith. She could 
not shame Gregory at this eleventh hour; 
she could not give herself and take her- 
self back. She went over to him and 
laid her hand lightly on his arm. Then 
in the silence Manuel spoke 

‘*Good-by, Al’son,” he said, “‘ good- 
by He took her hands in both his as 
if they had been alone He looked at 
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‘In 
go on a long journs 
he said, “‘and pt ips not see eac h ot 


her, understanding in his eyes 
country when we 
again, We a ble ssing. 

He put his hand lightly on her h 
and spoke very low in his own langu 
It was his renunciation. Then he boy 
after another 
Gregory to have 
deciding gesture, and in this moment 
knew that he was nearer his heart’ 
than before, for Alison had coms 
him in good faith and in friendship. | 
had always taken what he wanted a 
paid his price and made others pay, | 
this time he opened his hand. He tur 


to Virs 


You see,” he told the m, “they fou 


each other It the 
ch: He smiled at 
a sudden he 


Pive 


to them gravely, one 


But it was for 


S1re 


Sturgess and to Lassio. 


thousandt 

them—and 
old and WOT! 
“they found ea 
we'll leave them!” 


Was 
nce 
See med 
‘Come, he said, 
othe 


Wall Street 


CURRAN 





W 


that among these mountains tall, 
This song that slid from heaven unaware 


Into the canon of this lightless hall 
\ flying music to the thoroughfare? 
What broke that 
What chirp of 
What God out 


The music and the beauty of the spring? 


voice of 


And why should spring come into Wall Street’s valley? 


No roses and no daffodils show gold; 


bell against the craggy wall? 
gold is that on morning’s 


wing? 


from the dawn to call 


(he smothered skies slide by the peaks and towers, 


But in the gloom a whistle in that alley 


Makes bells across the frosty 


April cold, 


And music sings on as among the flowers. 











ry 


The 


Chemists 


BY ELLWOOD 


FN the Garden of Epi- 
SEARS cur Anatole France 
ve (J) expresses the opinion 
| ‘, that we might have 

Kn) done better had we 

ang ae been created as insects 

WAS “If | had created men 
omen,” he says, “I should have 


ned them on a type widely different 


1 that which has actually prevailed 


of the higher mammifers. I should 
have made men and women, not to re 
nble the great apes as they do, but 
the models of insects which, after a 


s caterpillars, change into butter- 

s, and for the brief final term of their 

have no thought but to love 

be lovely. I should have set youth 
the end of the human span.” 

sometimes wonder whether our ef- 

at education are not designed, after 

ll, to give us a modicum of the glory of 


stence 


| 


t| insect, to avoid the toothless and 
bent Be ee aging to which we are the 
rmal heirs in age. If we cannot, as 


the years come upon us, unfurl our glit- 
ing wings and spread them in joyous 


fight through a world of sunshine and 
fowers and honey and love, we can 
dream constructive dreams, and thus 
hieve the golden vision even while 
the clutch of age turns our faces into 
medy masks. Time was when flesh 


was devoured in its natural warmth and 
love was of the forests. The thought 
frends us and we are striving after 
something else, after 
living. We try to fit a boy at school for 
an enduring usefulness, a prolonged ac- 
tivity. Our ideas are built upon a reign 
of peace, and the wish for long life and 
cumulative happiness underlies the sys- 
tem of education to which all are agreed. 


We miss a 
urye 


point, I think, when we 
boys to study in order that they 
may grow to achieve the power to com- 
mand other men. This defect in ideals, 
however—if such it be—is less the fault 


Vor. CXXXVIIL.—No. 827 so 


a different order of 


of the Future 


HENDRICK 


of the teacher than it is of the mores, of 


the folkways; of the fathers and moth- 
ers even more than of the boys them- 
selves. It 1s not a fault of the teaching 


of science, for in the nature of its ideals, 
this differs from the teaching supposed 
to be preparatory to less specialized 
walks of life. We do not care to deve lop 
in the chemist, the physicist, or the bi- 
ologist, the power to command. It 1s 
the last thing we think of in connection 
with his education. Being curious, and 
seeking the joy of the work, which are 
the states of mind most needed in the 


study of science, differ vastly from the 
desire to comm: ind. 
Here is a thesis in philosophy which 


we can touch upon only in passing, but it 
is important. Bossing a job is not an 
achievement in happiness unless one has 
the gift to doit. Asa life task it assures 
worry and care and it inhibits all inde- 
pendence. The man who rules cannot 
have his own way unless he is an 
lute monarch, and even then his people 
are not always obedient. The greatest 
triumphs are not to be found in bidding 
somebody else to do things, but rather 
in the doing of things ourselves. ‘The 
lawyer, the physician, the surgeon, the 
chemist, the man of research, each con- 
quers by his own thought and work. 
There would seem to be a more appeal- 
ing satisfaction in their achievements 
than there is in being superintendent of 
a boiler-factory, although they make less 
noise, we must admit. These things we 
know, but it often seems that our knowl- 
edge of them is passive, especially when 
we urge boys to study to the end that 
they may command. 

Old standards are changing and tradi- 
tions are taking wing, but we must hold 
on to an ordered system in spite of 
everything. The destructive reformer 
and the angry reactionary are alike the 
enemies of peace and progress. Neither 
needs to think; he has but to whip him- 
self into a passion and call up the fires of 


abso- 
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wrath against whatever is not to his 
liking. The blind protagonists of — 
causes, whether they be for sabotage 
industry, or for Latin and Greek at a 
expense of everything else, or science at 
the expense of everything else in educa- 
tion, are all alike Prussian in their prac- 
tice of the philosophy of conquest or 
destruction, 


It is in regard to education that we 
meet immediately an issue of which most 
of us have grown aweary; simply because 
there has been so much talk and so 
little light shed upon it. The question 
whether a boy should address his studies 
to science or to the humanities has been 
asked with all the insistence and incon- 
sequence of a parrot, that repeats, day 
in and day out, a single question to 
which it would not know the answer if 
it were given. 

It has been a favorite 
juvenile debating societies. 
ups have held mock trials over it in 
which the arguments were presented, 
not as in learned discussion, to seek the 
truth, but rather as briefs of lawyers at 
court designed to win the case and save 
the positions of the least useful teachers. 
As a result we see our secondary schools 
giving up their most valuable classical 
asset, the study of the Greek language, 
and more particularly its literature, and 
the maintenance of the study of Latin 
by way of compromise; taught strictly 
by volume, at so many lines per day, 
with no thought that the pupil shall even 
learn the language or that the study of 
it shall be more to him than an intel- 
lectual treadmill. 

And yet for a number of years past 
the re has been a voice calling in the wil- 
derness, the voice in Ghent of a young 
professor, ripe in scientife and human- 
istic scholarship, who declared that the 
history of science is not written, and yet 
that the history of civilization is the 
history of science. That was Dr. George 
Sarton, of the University of Ghent, who 
issued and bore the expense of a peri- 
odical called /sis, printed in several lan- 
guages, to prove his contention. While 
engaged in this propaganda there came 
the German hordes, and they murdered 
and destroyed, but, fortunately, he and 
his family escaped. Now he is engaged 


subject for 
Che grown- 
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Carneg 


Institution and his light begins to shir 


as research associate of the 


again. He proposes the New Huma 
ism, which is based upon the History 
Science, and along with his work h 
labors unceasingly for an institution fi 
the study of this very thing. 

Let us give our imagination play fi 
few minutes while we follow him. 
shall draw random sentences translate: 
from an essay called “Le Nouvel Hy 
manisme,” published in the Scientia o 

Bologna. 


No real scientific education exists as yet 
[says he]. . . . The intellectual élite is di 
vided into two groups which for want ot 
better terms I shall call “literary” and “sci 
entific.” Because of an unuttered tradi- 
tion, all questions of education have re- 
mained the exclusive concern of the literary 
group, while the scientific body distribute 
information of technic al knowledge. 

The literary savants afe the real edutators 

Therefore our system of education i: 
still of a medieval type. There has been 
added to it by successive steps a scientific 
tuition increasingly complex, but such tuition 
has somehow remained outside the system: 
the heart of education has scarcely been in- 
fluenced by it. 

History is the memory of our race; 
it is the experience of humanity. . . . It : 
our duty as men to know the past. But is it 
not our duty also to know the prese nt? And 
the future may it not inspire us? Th 
past is unchangeable; we have no power to 
modify it, but the future is in our hands 
Therein lies all the hope, all the dignity and 
all the greatness, of our life. Now the know!l- 
edge of the present and the exploration of the 
future both imply a scientific education. : 
It is not so much the scientific knowledge 
that counts as the scientific spirit. It is dis- 
interested. The real men of science are in- 
spired by the same idealism as are the best 
among the literary men. They have the 
same desire to attain the truth, the same 
nostalgie de la beauté—but they have more 
respect for the truth and a profounder need 
for precision in facts. 

A history of human progress should be 
focused on the narration of the activities that 
are really progressive. Where, then, do 
we find the certain marks of progress? ; 
Is our progress in moral or religious realms? 
Are we purer than the Christians of the 
Evangelistic period or than the first Bud- 
dhists? Are our sculptors greater than the 


Greek or Assyrian‘sculptors or than those of 
Are our painters ee than those 
talian primitives? 


Nara? 
of the T’ang period or the 


—= 














THE 


Progress is a vague notion and it 1s open 
to liscussion in ne arly every he Id except th t 
ne : But with an outlook upon 


all humanity appears as one im- 


tal man who remains almost the same 
, ighout the ages except that his expert 
his science gPTOWS Ce aselessly Hi 


of wonderful renascence of youth 
f inspigation, but even outside of these 


eriod 


xperience continues to grow. The story 
life is the story of this accumulation of 
ledge . . Human progress is a func- 
f the development of science, and a 
history of which the fundamental 
is not the history of science can be 

t I complet BOT CRAG. « « « 
It is not sufhcient to add the history of 
ience to history as it stands ; It is 


sary to construct a new historic synthe- 
\ history of progress must first of all 
nt out the continuity of progress Che 
tory of Cl 
lay and generation lea 


ilization as it 1s presented to 
es out that which 
st essential and thus it is not only in- 


ete, but false. 


[hese sentences are but glimpses into 
his argument. Of course he refers to the 
tudy of science in the scholastic sense, 


nd not to it as merely incidental to the 

cessful prosecution of business or to 
that quality of specialized study that 
pl vides a trade rather than a learned 
profession. 

The conclusion is reached that, if this 
larger view of the New Humanism were 

prevail and we were to begin again, 
reconstructing history on the basis of 
that is, of man’s development 
through the conquest of nature—there 
would be opened up a past which offers 
to historians the most engaging held. 
(he whole argument invites them to 
enter those delectable meadows, ripe for 
the harvest. As for discouraging philol- 
ogy, it would encourage it as nothing 
else would. Latin and Greek are but 
partial demands; among others, Pali 
is needed, and so is Chinese and Hebrew 
and Sanskrit and Arabic, to mention 
but a few of its calls upon scholarship. 


science 


We are trying [he says] to consider the 
\istory of mankind as we would write the 
history of a great man; instead of addressing 
ourselves solely to his seasons of S1C kne Ss, his 


} 


juarrels, and his plays, or the accidents of 


his life, we should address ourselves more 


particularly to the development of his genius; 
to the observation of his growth. 
h history of mankind as yet. 


We have 


n Si] 
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Here is another idea. We have science 
enough provide a beautiful, 
happy, and good world. What shall we 
do with it?) We are at the parting cf the 
ways. We can follow the German sys- 
tem and cultivate it as a thing apart, as 


now to 


a tool to be used for good or for evil, and 


let human vanity continue to rule and 
continue to inflict upon us all the de- 
baucheries of human passions, uncon- 


trolled or miscontrolled. Or we can grow 
in wisdom and in righteousness out of 
the great sufferings of these days, and 
Weave into humanity the study and 
practice of science with a new and big 
resolution, and gird up our loins and go 
to it! Why should we not put an end to 
the petty quibblings and jealousies of 
scholarship as offenses against the hu- 
man welfare? We are all ignorant, gross- 
ly ignorant, either of one subject or of 
another. There is no one who even 
knows the history of the developmertt 
of our own kind. We need this study 
to help us correlate facts unto the truth, 
which is also an art in which we are 
sorely lacking. With this step taken in 
advance, we should cease to follow the 
case-winning methods of lawyers at 
court; we should order our minds in 
discussion to seek the truth. Our trou- 
ble has been a narrowness of vision and 
we are suffering from it to-day. The 
picture of a class-room of bright, ener- 
getic, ambitious boys working over so 
many lines of Virgil, and then so many 
lines of Virgil, and then so many lines of 
Virgil, day in and day out, term in and 
term out, with not a thought of anything 
to be done or accomplished or made 
better in the world—as though the place 
were an undertaker’s shop and the effort 
were to embalm something dead into 
the minds of the pupils—is dishearten- 
ing. But the treadmill quality would 
disappear'entirely if the purpose of the 
study were to dig into the archives and 
add to the wealth of history the records 
of man’s achievement rather than the 
record of his wars, his dilections, his 
foibles, and his vanities. Why not look 
upward for our high lights? Imagine the 
joy of being Latin teacher in a school 
of which the graduating class annually 
contributed a record of man’s advance- 
ment in medieval times! There would be 
no room in it for boys who couldn't 
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study the language or who did not care 
for it. It would hardly include all the 
boys in the form, but think what a class 
it would be! And the material for this 
work is ours for the seeking. 


It is always pleasant to think how we 
may lift up all mankind by our own 
great merit, and how, when we have 
done this thing, everybody will be sorry 
when we die. As boys, most of us 
dreamed of splendid conquests without 
reference to betterment, by our own 
power and might, just as though we had 
been so many little Hohenzollerns; but 
when we grew older and discovered that 
the power and might were not ours to 
command, we thought how we might win 
esteem and authority by subtlety or wis- 
dom or goodness, according to our re- 
spective natures. Most of us, even 
though we be gray-haired and rheu- 
matic and short-winded, are still pre- 
pared to bear the responsibility of great- 
ness, if it should come to us. We never 
cease to be children. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is more — le, even though 
it is not encouraging, to look inwardly 
and take an inventory of what we find. 
It is better to do this than to try to run 
away from ourselves or to engage in 
vain and unprofitable boasting. As men 
of science and, more particularly, as 
chemists, let us take such an inventory 
now. We hear some of our defects fre- 
quently enumerated according to the 
lights of the classical Old Guard, and 
while they are intense and severe and 
sometimes a bit monotonous, they are 
neither complete nor, to my thinking, 
are they correct. 

For instance, in nearly every plea for 
the humanities that I read in current 
periodicals the burden of complaint 
against science and the teaching of it 
is set forth in allegations as to what 
Dr. Abraham Flexner thinks. Of course 
it is not given to us to know what any 
one really thinks, although one of the 
purposes of education is to enable us to 
construe from the spoken and written 
words of others a reasonable intent of 
their statements. But if Doctor Flex- 
ner, who is himself a ripe scholar in the 
humanities, really thought the thoughts 
attributed to him, he would be entitled 
to the grand prize for idiocy among all 


the men engaged in education to-da 

I have read many of his writings with 
great care, and have discussed problem 
of education with him at length, bur | 
fail to discover in him the thoughts his 
opponents declare him to have. Indeed, 
he frankly denies both the thoughts and 
the motives; nevertheless, the trained 


; 
minds of a considerable number of 


fighting classical scholars insist that he 
is, in effect, the enemy of all art. 

Instead of engaging in polemics, let us 
humble ourselves and consider more 
intimately some of our real shortcom- 
ings. We speak an insufferably ugly 
language. It lacks both grace and form 
Many of our words in constant use surely 
have no place in gracious speech. Who 
cares if they are in the dictionaries? 
Even so, we have no right to disturb the 
air with offensive noises. 

Another fault of which many of us 
who think and write of chemistry are 
constantly guilty is a certain Latinized 
awkwardness for which we have no 
other excuse than esthetic inertia. Let 
us indicate a sentence that might well 
pass without adverse comment if it were 
addressed to chemists—so shiftless we 
have grown to be: “After crystallizat 
and filtration the ut ilizat ton of the Siete 
1s recommended for lixiviation until satu- 
ration is reached.” Such a sentence has 
no place in good society, grammar or no 
grammar! We know very well that 
words with these endings should be 
avoided when it is possible to do so; 
but we go right on using them, almost, 
it would seem, as often as we can, and 
coining as many as suit our convenience, 
just as though we were so many Ger- 
mans! I respectfully propose the study 


of chemical rhetoric as needed by all of 


us. 

For years we have been familiar with 
catalysis, the most social of all phe- 
nomena of matter. This is an idea 
teeming with poetry and humor—for 
human catalysts abound everywhere 
but we have not used the expression ex- 
cept to explain the occasional reactions 
of platinum sponge, precipitated nickel, 
and a few other bodies of whilom cata- 
lytic disposition. We must, indeed, be 


dull people if we have a concept of this 
sort and do not use it every day. The 
process is known to every school-boy 
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has studied elementry chemistry. It 
to do with certain bodies which, by 
mere presence, cause reactions to 
‘ place which would not do so other 
Let us imagine two bodiesina solu- 
, which should combine, but, some- 
donot. Weshakethe solution and 
it, and nothing happens. Then we 
,minute quantity of the catalyst and, 
to! the whole solution froths up and 
e of it spills over the side, so violent 
he reaction! The very thing that we 
nned to happen does happen. And 
little quantity of the body which we 
the catalyst is found all unconcerned 
unchanged at the bottom of the 
|. When chemists were at work on 
technical synthesis of indigo it 
ned reasonable to start with naph- 
lene as the raw material. Naphtha- 
was cheap and large quantities of it 
e available. But it was impossible to 
ice the desired reaction to take place. 
research chemist watched his tem- 
ratures carefully, when, suddenly, his 
rmometer broke and a drop cf mer- 
fell into the beaker. He began to 
ter with annoyance, when alee very 
ig he had been wishing for took place 
before his eyes. Mercury was the 
lyst, and his problem was solved. 
Now think of the human catalyst! 
ppose we sit around a table on a 
ny day. Everybody and everything 
lismal. The world, in the eyes of 
ry one present, is dreary. Then 
mebody comes in, wants to know if he 
sit down, tells a story, and in five 
ninutes’ time he has the entire mental 
tmosphere changed. The cloud of 
om is dispelled and we, who were 
spondent before, are now become 
heerful and full of hope. The man who 
ime in last was a catalyst. And there 
ire catalysts unto gloom as well as those 
who instigate reactions of joy. Every 
ne of us knows more human catalysts 
than are recorded of matter in all the 
books of chemistry. 
We do well to honor the old Scotch- 
n, Doctor Brown, but why, oh, why, 


| 


h 


have we no better name than Brownian 
\Viovement for the remarkable phenome- 
non which he first observed—this per- 
petual dance of the colloidal particles 
which the ultra-microscope shows us? 
Here is the kinetic theory of matter 
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made manifest! Here is the unending 
whirling swirl of the universe in evi- 
dence, as distinct, as inevitable, as the 
rising sun. Think of the poetry, the 
romance, which all humanity has de- 
veloped in connection with the morning 
and evening twilight! Where is the 
poetry of the Brownian Movement? 

Osmosis is another social process. It 
is a curious kind of an inherent drive 
within things, and the measure of this 
drive is called osmotic pressure: 


Osmosis is the gentle art 
Whereby, as you should know, 
A substance sidesteps to the place 

Where it would like to go. 


Please take it for granted that sugar 
such as we eat is what is called crystal- 
loid, whereas starch is colloid in its 
nature. We need not discuss these dif- 
ferences at this time. Let us dissolve a 
little of either sugar or starch in some 
water in a beaker or cup. Now let us 
insert a tube into the solution, the lower 
end of which we have closed tight by 
means of what is called a semi-permeable 
membrane bound upon it. In a little 
while the water will enter the tube 
through the semi-permeable membrane 
and even rise, within the tube, above the 
level of the solution in the cup. Only the 
solvent, the water, goes through. The 
solute, whether it be sugar or starch, 
remains behind. Neither crystalloid nor 
colloid can get through this wall which 
lets in the water until it is driven above 
the surface of the solution surrounding 
it. The force which drives the water up 
until the weight of the column of water 
within the tube brings it into equilib- 
rium, is known as osmotic pressure. 

Now let us use a permeable instead 
of a semi-permeable membrane, and 
perform another experiment. That is, 
considered as a filter, it must be coars- 
er than the other. We divide an open 
dish into two parts by means of a per- 
meable membrane. This must be nicely 
done so that there is no passage from 
one side to the other except through the 
wall. Then we fill one side with a solu- 
tion of sugar and starch in water and we 
pour pure water into the empty side to 
the same height as the other. Right 
away the crystalloid—the sugar—will 
proceed to diffuse through the wall and 
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kee p the process up until there is the 
same nount of 


either side of 1t. 


in solution on 
But the starch, being 


sugal 


of a colloidal nature, cannot get through 
at all. It is held back. Again, let us 
observe these more or less permeable 


walls of society, permeable to some of 
us, but forbidding to others. The world 
is full of them—and every one of us has 
felt them \ un old ladies are ade pts 
at fashioning them 
sons out 


to kee p certain per- 
while letting others in. Ob- 
serve the osmotic pressure of some per- 
sons to get through almost anything 
permeable! And yet we have no better 
word tor this dividing wall through 
which crystalloid substances pass freely, 
but which bars the way for colloids, than 
permeable membrane. Have we no 
i No wit? Here 
is a great series of phenomena, familiar 
to all of us, with laws that apply to com- 


imagination? No humor? 


plex human organisms as definitely as 
they do to the minute particles which 
we imagine and compute, but, somehow, 
we have not grasped their significance; 
or, if we do grasp it, we remain speech- 
less before the unfamiliar task to ex- 
pound. 
So we who follow science should be 
modest and acknowledge our shortcom- 
ings. We have neglected the humanistic 
side of science and it will be wholesome 
to admit it. We have let ourselves be 
led by the Germans in this respect, 
whose ruling Mephistogeist has denied 
that there is such a thing. We must 
shake these German fetters from us and 
address ourselves diligently and thought- 
fully to the grekt task of bringing chem- 
istry into the humanities., Thus far we 
chemists have been too narrow in our 
outlook, and we might as well know it, 
whether we acknowledge it or not. We 
are bound to be workers in the hive of 
we cannot afford to sit back 
and rest in luxury, because there is far 
too much for us to do. But if we per- 
severe in our efforts toward the light, 
maybe we can even influence our friends 
of classic scholarship to take a more 
cheerful view of the world, to wander out 
and get the morning air, to infuse life 
into their studies, because none needs 
the benign influence of the humanities 
more than do the students of science. 
Then, if teachers of science do their 


progress; 
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work earnestly and well, teachers ot 
classics may take fresh heart and 
likewise. ‘They may be less willin 
give up Greek than they are now, 
this is important because student 
science need above all other things 

very type of culture which is foun 
Greek literature. 

Our present business, however, 1 
consider the chemists of the future, 
we must address ourselves to a con 
eration of the means and instrum« 
which we have immediately before 
The history of civilization based uy 
science is not yet written, and 
young men are here. Many of them : 
about to become chemists, and the qu 
tion what they shall study is important 
If, as all too often occurs, they stu 
only chemistry with just enough mat! 
matics and physics to get through 
examinations, and nothing more, th 
cannot be re garded as educated in che ! 
istry. They are merely trained in | 
actions, and all that we can say of th 
is that they have learned the laborato 
trade. They are not chemists in tl 
scholarly sense. 

[I venture the statement, therefor: 
that our young men who would stud 
chemistry need at least a comprehensiy 
grasp of Greek literature. The languag 
still lives and it has the sound of rolling 
waters. There are whole realms of phi 
losophy, of poetry, of drama, for u 
Chere is a golden age made manifest and 
brought to life before us. Our young 
men need it unless they are so crippled 
by native awkwardness of mind _ that 
they are halted at the very concept of 
beauty. All of us who hold the graces of 
life in esteem need what the ancient 
Greeks have to tell us. Therefore, | 
suggest that if men and women of scienc« 
set a diligent example- which its all that 
we can do—maybe those who teach 
Greek will also grow diligent and breath: 
fresh life into their work and bring to ou! 
boys and girls so lovely a vision of the 
golden age that it will enter their souls 
and enlighten them. They may mak: 


l 


the subject so beautiful and engaging 
that imaginative young persons will not 
let the opportunity pass them by. The 
world of wrath in which we live to-day 
must be made endurable for later gen- 
for this, above all other 


erations, and 
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litiesthan sympathy, we need the clear 
iminating thoughts of better days. 
(here is, indeed, a very practical side 
the teaching of chemistry, because of 
afhliation with industry. And 
s in industry that the scholarly man 
needed, as we shall presently see. 
ry month we hear of new enterprises 
rting on a large scale in one place or 
ther throughout the country. Aside 
m chemical factories, we find chem- 
| work forming a part of nearly all 
nches of manufacture and commerce. 
dry-goods merchant who lacks a 
rking connection with a good textile 
oratory can no longer keep up with 
e procession. He cannot tell his cus- 
the fiber content, the tensile 
engeth, the fastness of the color to 
ht or washing, or the wearing quali- 
of the goods he sells. He can guar- 
his wares if he is so minded, but if 
would avoid the return of 
.ds sold, he must buy only from the 
lls of whose Pepducts he is certain. 
cannot buy in the open market, for 
reason that appearances are often 
ceptive. He must pay the premium 
which bear a well-known 
command, and even then 
guaranty is an indorsement of the 
itement of some one else; it is an 
ndorsement based upon faith and not 
pon knowledge. Sometimes, too, trade- 
marks stable 


lose 


tomers 


loss by 


it goods 


ade-mark 


features of 


are the only 
merc handise. 
lo-day the making of machinery is 


not completely done unless the maker 
knows the steel he is using, and if a 
machine is to stand wear and tear every 
member of it should be made of that 
very material which is best suited to the 
requirements which it is to meet. 
Municipal wastes must be conserved. 
They must be conserved. Our only sal- 
vation from a plague of disease is to 
provide against the pollution with which 
we now surround ourselves. There are 
places along the East River in New 
York where the water is not changed by 
the tide, and its condition is already 
septic. Other cities are in like predica- 
ment, and we know well that this condi- 
tion invites disease. We also know that 
where disease is bidden it is likely to en- 
ter. Conditions must be changed, and it 
is chemists alone who can change them. 
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So with chemical industries cropping 
out all over the land, with chemical con- 
trol coming into vogue for nearly all the 
industries, with a change in the ways of 
trade under both statutes and custom 
so that caveat emptor is becoming obso- 
lete and the rule is developing that the 
seller must beware that his goods are 
exactly as they are represented to be 
the day of the chemist is at hand. He 
will be needed everywhere; in making 
things, in keeping them, in buying and 
selling them, and in the disposal of that 
which is not used. 

What manner of man shall the future 
chemist be? He will soon be part of a 
group that is spoken of in general terms. 
He works mostly by himself. Suppose 
we take a Philistine view of him and 
train him accordingly, knowing that in 
great measure, whatever we think of 
him, that will he be. Because he ts likely 
to work by himself let us say that he 
does not need social polish such as is 
required by physicians or lawyers—or by 
floor-walkers in dry-goods stores. Let 
us declare that no other collateral educa- 
tion is necessary except enough mathe- 
matics and physics to see him through. 
Let us begin early and turn out chemical 
journeymen whose business it is to obey 
orders and get stipulated results. We 

can provide just such workers in chem- 
istry. They will not be able to express 
themselves; they cannot possibly rank as 
professional men; they will be ill-paid; 

their imagination will be crippled from 
the start and they will be dangerous 
withal. This is the Philistine plan for 
educating chemists, which is warmly 
advocated, and it is at once cheap and 
very appealing to the type of mind that 
looks upon the art of selling goods as the 
proper and legitimate focus of control 
and authority. Let us beware of it! And, 
as I said before, a man so educatetl is 
not a real chemist; he is a man who has 
learned the laboratory trade and no 
more. : 

Here we meet the great hazard of sci- 
ence, the danger that every branch of it 
may be regarded as a tool, but not as a 
great profession with obligations toward 
the general welfare. The real problem 
is, shall we take a broad view and regard 


the study and application of science as 
a part of life, recognizing its power for 
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good and evil, and recognizing that, no 
natter what we cannot dis- 
integrate ourselves from the body poli- 
tic? Or shall we take a narrow one, such 
ve have called the Philistine 
recognize no. greater obligations 
than the man with the hoe, who plies 
his instrument for a certain time at a 
there his part of the 
[here is no real progress 


prac tise, we 


view, 


anda 


and 
contract STOPS 


PIVEN Ware, 


to be made unless we insist upen it that 
de yrees in science shall be 
to those 


awarded only 
are familiar with the rela- 
tions of science to human affairs as well 
as with the relations of various bodies to 
one inothe = We cant keep the teach- 
ers of science out of high-schools, and we 
do not want to. We want to teach 
science as wide ly as we Can in connection 
with human welfare. We must establish 
f righteousness, and 
the substance of these will have to do 
with the relation of every act to the 
general welfare. Therefore the substance 
of my argument ts that science be taught 
s a part of human life, as the key to 
man’s relation with nature, and that it 
shall not be tool 
for the convenient 


who 


new conventions <¢ 


« 


considered as a mere 
good or evil save under the complete 
responsibility of the man or woman who 
wields it. | nless we rise to this level we 
shall be the victims of German ideals, 
which would be worse for us than a de- 
feat at arms. 
I here is no such thing as a short and 
road to the mastery 
Like art, science is long, while life is 
short. Understanding of it is not proved 
by university degrees, for the most 
learned are sometimes without them. 
The world of science is great for 
snobbery, and that which is applied does 
not cease to be pure. We can all under- 
stand some of it, and no one can master 


it all 


it as simple as possible, so that as many 


of science. 


Too 


lherefore it behooves us to make 


:s possible may understand as much as 
possible . and let us never lower our 
eyes from the high ideals of broad and 
catholic scholarship in science. 

Nothing should prevent us from teach- 
ing chemistry to journeymen in ma- 
chine-shops or in mills, to iron- and steel- 
workers, to factory hands, to everybody 
within reason who wants to learn it; but 
if boys and girls are planning to devote 
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themselves to chemistry, let us sec 


tT ? 
that their minds are adequately ripen 


by cultural study to prepare them 
enter the portals of this very learned a 
distinguished profe ssion. 

I her¢ IS, Ne verthe less, 
side to chemistry, 
prepare for it. 
routine 
can be 


a journeyn 
and I[ think we sho 
Laboratory worker 

anal sis are needed, and th 
trained for this in schools. Su 
a career provides a fair living, and it 
no more monotonous than keeping a 


counts. If these journeymen have aml 
tion and i re al desire to become che n 
ists, that is their privilege in_ the: 
leisure. Those who have the energy a1 


character to study by themselves usuall 
have the good taste to study more tha: 
on subte ct. and we need not 
about their education. They are boun 

to succeed. Most of us, on the othe 

hand, have noses only tor the donke \ 

path, and we are disposed to follo 
along the road in which we have bee: 
trained to go. If Wegha ve been tramed 
as laboratory helpers, without the theor 

and the vision of chemistry, then that 1 
what we shall remain. If we have bee: 
trained as full-Hedged chemists, ther 
that is what we shall acknowledge our 
selves to be, and we are likely to orde: 
our lives according to the standard 
which we have in mind. This brings u 
right back to the question that we asked 
a few minutes ago—What manner of 
men will our chemists be? What stand 
ards of culture, of art, of character, and 
of bearing will the next generation have 
in mind as indicating the chemist? 

Chis is a matter of such great impor- 
tance that it will have a considerablk 
influence upon whatever civilization is 
to come, provided the world remains 
free. If we turn out mainly chemical 
journeymen, they will address them- 
selves to good, tight pipe-fittings, and 
they may occasionally develop improve- 
ments in factory practice, but unless 
their imagination is stimulated in youth 
and brought into function in science, we 
cannot expect the graces of life to enter 
industry. 

I think when we find, for instance, a 
better name for a permeable membrane, 
that it would be well to introduce the 
practice of osmosis into the class-room, 
and to divide the students who have 


worl 
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gination from those who have not. 
(he unimaginative ones should be en- 
iraged to take the laboratory work 
rs’ short course. Let them become 
hemists by themselves if they can. But 
the imaginative ones, the boys and girls 
who are gifted with the glory of fancy, 
ho have not sloughed off their curt 
itv during the years at school, as so 
ny of them do, these should be en- 
tled to the privilege of becoming chem- 
hey must have a sense of history, 

f people, and of things, because no- 
here is nature inanimate; and if we do 
not understand the ways of people we 
innot understand the ways of. stuff. 
(hey must have good diction and facil- 

| 


yvecause Whoever lacks 


rt expression, 
this respect 1s an offender against his 
fession. He degrades it by his own 
And without facility of 


xpression his most useful faculty, his 


hortcomings. 


magination, is crippled 

Of course, men will call themselves 
whatevel they please. We cannot legis- 
late titles. But it seems to me of vital 
importance that only those students of 
to-day should become chemists who are 
properly equipped to meet the great re- 
sponsibilities which are there to encoun- 
ter. It is the coming profession. It 
must determine for us in the future wl 
we shall eat and drink and wherewitha 
we shall be clothed. Whether we grow 
as an industrial nation or sink into 
decre pitude Is In large measure de pen- 
dent upon our chemists. If we grow, it 
Vi ill be because the VY are men of Vision, 
of childhike curiosity and unspoiled 
fancv; men of taste, of discrimination, 
who are familiar with human reactions 


lat 


The Dé 


BY CHARLES H 


EHIND the 


The Spi ing, 


and with the graces of life. They will be 
men whose long-range view is glorihed 
by imagination They will carry the 
subtle art of the teacher into the works 
and lead the men and women engaged 
there into the paths of understanding 
and delight Chen work in the factory 

ill cease to he drudgery, ind 2ood 
housing conditions and fair wages will 
cease to be the maximum of merit de- 
manded of employers —whe n this en- 
lightenment prevails. 

Phere is one great quality that was 
enjoved in medieval days that is lost to 
us. It was that which made thei 
cathedrals so beautiful, their fabrics so 
ri h, and their every product so en lur- 
‘ng and strong. Men sang at thei 
work, because they found joy init. Now 
we have different customs, different 
conditions, different problems, but in the 
very measure that our men and women 
who constitute parts of goreat industrial 
organizations do not find pleasure in 
the day’s work, we have degenerated 
If we would be great in industry we 
must make our industries great by mak- 
ing our workers intelligent and ambi- 
tious and fine in understanding. We 
must make it possible for them not only 
to produce things, but to see that the) 
are producing. 
ists and engineers, who are to direct our 


Chere fore, if our chem- 


industries, are wise men and so illumi- 
nated that they can show a light ahead 
to those who work under them, we 
may look for the dawn of a new era 
of peace and 200d will That will hye 
the day—and may God speed its 

ing! when ideals of Service will rule in 
our hearts. 


butante 
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door of Winte I 


on tiptoe, stands, 


With daffodils and crocuses 


And tulips in 


She trembles on 
Then bravely 


As if to say, hl 


And, laughing, 


he I hands. 


the threshold; 
lifts her chin, 
m not afraid!” 
rushes in. 
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have a chance now to learn that there is 
something in industry and decency and 
mercy that he did not suppose 

‘l wonder,” the younger sage dream 
ly returned, ‘“‘what they will do with 
him?” ‘This question was still palpitant 

the moment of the sage’s conversa 

yn. “Some want him hanged; and life 
imprisonment at Cayenne has been sug- 
vested. St. Helena must have occurred 
) many, but it must have been felt that 
the memory of Napoleon had some 
hts, and the inadequacy of the gal 
lows would suggest itself to any one who 
remembered that throughout the eigh 
teenth century people used to be hanged 
for stealing the value of a shilling.” 

“Oh, if you come to vengeance, the 
‘iob’ staggers humanity, as poor old 
President Kruger said of the South Af 
rican War.’ Suddenly the elder began 
to snicker. ‘The Germans said they 
wanted a place in the sun. Why not 
give the Kaiser one of the sun-spots to 
end his days in?” 

[he younger smiled sparingly, or 
**half-smiled,” as the novelists say when 
a thing is not worth a whole smile. 
‘People used to leave miscreants to God 


rio 
1g 


when they were hopelessly vile. That 
might be done with the Kaiser.” 

“It would disappoint a great many 
Englishmen. The French and Belgians 
seem to have given the question up 
But why do we spe ak of the Unspeakabk 
Wretch when we began to praise this 
human public document and the spirit 
which enlightens it? The survey of out 
conditions and possibilities which the 
Secretary of the Interior takes 1s some- 
thing to encourage us with the hope that 
peace has as radiant promise as war if 
we look at it in the right way. What we 
realize from it is that the nation which 
called millions of men from their hopes 
and duties to the supreme hope and 
duty of saving the country and _ the 
world from destruction, and saving our 
souls from barbarism, has not come to 
the end of the story vet. It must some- 
how get them back to the duties in which 
alone their hopes can survive. Let it 
help them to a livelihood as strenuously 
as it devoted them to deathlihood.”’ 

“Do you think,” the junior wandered 
again, ‘that the poctry produced by the 
war is all that we hoped from it?” 


Ki Vhat depe nds,” the eldet answered, 
“on how much you hoped from it. If 
vou mean the poetry which has been 
written, you could easily be = disap- 
pointed in the quality, if not the quan- 
tity If you mean the poetry that has 
been lived and died, it is more than all 
the epics and lyrics that were evel said 
or sung. I think the good literature of 
the war is mostly to be found in ten or 
twenty prose books, not novels, but 
records of experience, and not so much 
adventure as the psychology of suffering 
on the field and in the hospital. The 
magazines have done brave work in this 
sort. | Suppose we May have to change 
our notions of literature, of poetry; the 
history we have been making is more 
wonderful than any we have ever read. 
Human nature is not greater than it ever 
was, but the scale is vaster. Washington 
has not been beaten yet, or Lincoln out- 
numbered; if the scale is vaster, the 
contemporaneous facts make you feel 
that as many other Washingtons and 
Lincolns can arise as are necessary.” 

‘Aren't you rather sardonic?” the 
junior sage suggested. ‘‘Do you mean 
that other Washingtons and Lincolns 
have n't been needed vet?” 

“| don’t say that. But the old ones 
would do if we had them The very 
fact that we get along without them 
proves that.” 

~ don't See how, exactly.” 

“Well, I'm not ready to offer the 
proof. But why do we keep talking 
about the war! Vhe Secretary here has 
given us a text of peace | wish all the 
pulpits would preach from it. I wish 
that every Sunday they would all join 
in imagining the farm villages which the 
Secretary believes would relieve farm 
life of its worst horror, the solitude. 
Why, I wonder, did our first pioneers 
and first settlers scatter about at wide 
distances from each other when they 
had such dire need to keep together? 
Perhaps it was the earth-hunger, the 
mania for owning land, when we can’t 
severally own enough to be buried in at 
last, but must hold our graveyards in 
common. The Secretary suggests re- 
version to the farm villages which were 
the homes of our farmers in the old 
countries they came from.” 

“Yes,” the junior sage cheerfully as- 
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sented, “and the 
orts would make nothing of th 
dozen miles that the 


to Vv alk to thei 


halt 
farm villagers had 


work Or, they might 


fly to it a little later Che farm village 
must be the first word of the blessing 
vhich the nation should invoke upon 


its preservers. After the cheerful com- 
panionship of camp life, the loneliness of 
tarm life would be intolerable. But what 
do you think of the new spaper sugges 
tion—it comes from Washington by 
newspaper—that if any soldier wishes to 


remain a soldier, we should let him?” 

‘Wouldn't that result in 
army? Something we dread? 
You might Say Wwe used to dre ad a great 
many things which we haven't found 
dreadful Woman suffrage hasn't 
brought universal ruin, though it hasn't 
And 


even 


a standing 
uS¢ d to 


proved an unmitigated blessing yet 
there to be a 
in prohibition, if not 


seems Saving grace 
universal salvation 
perhaps. kor my own part—” 

“Yes! For your own 


part?” the 
mpted him ” 


younger Sage te ‘(Go on! 


‘Well, | won't say that now, and 
then I think—I'’m an old man—of the 
cup that cheers but does not altogether 
inebriate. If it sends my neighbor to a 
drunkard’s grave, why, of course But 


last year | was driving past some large 
viney in the and felt sorr 
for the farmers who couldn’t make a 
drop of wine from them without crime 
\nd those poor Californians who have 
so valiantly voted prohibition, when 
half their state is purpled with grapes 


ards country 


Oh, J suppose no great public ood 
can be done without great private 
harm.” 

‘Why can’t they market the grapes, 
1 make grape-juice instead of wine? Is 
there hope for them only in the fer- 
mented juice? | don’t insist.” 

“Oh, neither do 1,” the elder said, 


both felt an 
‘But didn’t we once 


from. what 
position. 
believe that pure light 


withdrawing 
extreme 
wines would Save 
us from hard drinking and give us the 
temperance of France and Italy?” 
‘Yes, and once we expected the tem- 
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universal motor-car of 
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beet 

but we key 
along with it 
wines and lager beer were not 


of Germany from lager 
know but we got it, 


intemperance 


perance 
don't 
our own 
Pure light 
quite the agents of reform we hoped.” 
lhe younger narian laughed 
with the light-heartedness of youth; but 
sadness posse sed the elde ? ‘| don’t 
know,” he said, “‘that the Secretary of 
the Interior had anything specihe t 
Suggest aS to oul peculiat duty to the 
halt, and blind whom the demo 
bilization will leave in thousands, in 
tens of thousands, on the nations’ hands 
and hearts. I remember seeing two 
young, 


Octore 


lame, 


strong, beautiful men who had 
come down from Canada to help in one 
of oul Liberty Loan drives, and how 
their awful cheerfulness wrung my 
when they came 
dining-room on 


soul 
swinging into my hotel 
vith 
It was an instance of the mul 
titudinous mutilation which the coming 
peace was waiting to bring us. Afte1 
the poor little South African War, a 
blood-drop to the bucket of the Vast 
bloodshed of this war, it seemed to me 
that other man in England was 
getting about on the old - fashioned 
wooden peg which somehow has got into 


crutches, each a 


le g gone. 


every 


comedy. Of course constructive surgery 
will be made to work its wonders, but 
when these are all wrous oht wi 

“Oh, come, come!” the younger 


stopped him. ‘You mustn’t give way 
Nome thing will be done. lhe de vil’s 
damage can't be wholly repaired, but 
something can be done. ‘This has been 
the age of hurt; the next must be the 
age of help. lhe whol full of good 
will, and the good way found.”’ 
‘*Do you think so?” asked 

‘Il know so,” the answered 

‘But I must be and he 
to push on, as if eager to get away from 
the pestilential atmosphere of the other’s 


air is 
will be 
the elder 
youngel 


going, began 


despait ‘You've dropped the Secre 
tary s report again, and he stooped and 
gave it to him ‘It’s a manual of good 


ill, ot reasonable hope ot a way out 
He hurried off and the elder brightened 
as he began to read again. 
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I Si At the Wrong End 
AN 1 farmer fe di to market pe ife of a Philadelphia man returned 
f t ad I home one frernoon from an extended 
‘ , hetwee t n another t Naturally enough, 
t fart t t (on t tul ipon her arr e put 1. number of ques 
{ tions to her maid, one of which wa 
(And I t t *““Havi ou observed that n husband 
d me er 1 icl vhen | Wal way, 
\ label?” 
“Well, ma’am,”” said Mabel, “I didn’t 
1 the friend notice it so much at first, but yesterday he 
I S I rie ( ito be ind I 
Lh ¢ r t 
{ 
: eherel? it t A Useful Vegetable 
A SHOPPER in a department-store, while 
farmer turned and looked I : iting for change, overheard one cash- 
remark t paniol 
, i] ! \ t r tee I him 0 rlic oO ne 
n find t rh 
, 
Too M 1 of a Su 
. Wi AT'S t matter, d mat : About Now 
Dr ‘e t friend “A A LIT song I seem to hear 
f , ly?’ : \ most exquisite thing; 
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